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CHAPTER XI. 

Progress down the Western Coast of Balffin^s Bay — Meet 
with the Whalers — Account of some Esquimaux in the 
Inlet called the River Clyde — Continue the Survey of 
the Coast, till stopped by ice in the Latitude of 6^° — 
Obliged to i-un to the Eastward — Fruitless Attempts 
to regain the Land, and final Departure from the Ice — 
Remarlcs upon the probable Existence and Practicability 
of a North West Passage, and upon the Whale Fishery — 
Boisterous Weather in crossing the Atlantic — Loss of the 
Hecla*s Bowsprit and Foremast — Arrival in England. 

The wind contiauing fresh from the northward, on 
the morning of the 1st of September, we bore up 
and ran along the land, taking our departure from 
the flag-staff in Possession Bay, bearing W.S.W. 
five miles, at half-past four a.m. 

When abreast of the inlet, which had een called 
Pond's Bay on the former ExpeditloT\, iVve o^evvvcv^ 
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2 VOYAGE FOR THE DISCOVERY 

of the two shores, as far as the eye could reach, 
appeared so large as to excite considerable interest. 
We, therefore, hauled in with the intention of 
examining it, but found the ice so close, that the 
ship was stopped almost in the entrance. The 
weather, however, was at this time remarkably 
clear, and it was the opinion of the officers, as 
well as my own, that the two shores did not unite, 
there being nearly a whole point of the compass 
in which no land was visible ; and it was the general 
belief that this opening would be found to communi- 
cate with the Navy- Board or Admiralty Inlet. 

The ice led us off very much to the eastward 
after leaving Pond's Bay ; and the weather became 
calm, with small snow, towards midnight. In this 
day's run, the compass-courses were occasionally 
inserted in the log-book, being the first time that 
the magnetic needle had been made use of on 
board the Hecla, for the purposes of navigation, for 
more than twelve months. 

On the morning of the 3rd we passed some 
of the highest icebergs I have ever seen, one of 
them being not less than one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet above the sea, judging from 
the height of the Griper's mast when near it. At 
half-past seven a.m., being off a point of land, which 
is comparatively low near the sea, with hills rising 
at the back to the height of more than a thousand 
feet above the sea, we observed to the southward a 
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remarkable dark perpendicular clifF, forming the 
most singular and conspicuous object we had seen 
upon this coast. This cliff, which in coming from 
the northward has the appearance of being detached, 
and is not unlike the Bass Rock in the Frith of 
Forth, is situated, as we afterwards discovered, 
upon an island, lying in the entrance of one of the 
numerous inlets, or fiords, with which this coast 
is indented. The wind becoming light and variable 
in the afternoon, I took the opportunity of landing 
near this inlet, accompanied by Captain Sabine, 
and some of the officers. 

We landed on a bold sandy beach, two or three 
miles to the northward of a low point, at the en- 
trance of the inlet, towards which we walked, and 
ascended a hill at the back of the point, in order to 
obtain a view of this large opening. We now found 
that the perpendicular cliff formed the north-eastern 
point of a remarkably steep and precipitous island, 
on each side of which there is a wide and bold 
entrance. Above the island, the inlet branches off 
in at least two different directions, which our situa^ 
tion would not allow us to trace to any great 
distance, but we saw no termination to either of 
them. 

The vegetation was tolerably luxuriant in some 
places upon the low land which borders the sea, 
consisting principally of dwarf-willow, sorrel, saxi- 
frage, and poppy, vnth a few roots of ae\WN'^-^'c^^% 
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4 VOYAGE FOE THE DISCOVERY 

There was still a great deal of snow Temaming 
even on the lower parts of the land, on which 
were numerous ponds of water : on one of these, a 
pair of young red-throated divers, which could not 
rise, were killed ; and two flocks of "geese, one of 
them consisting of not less than sixty or seventy 
were seen by Mr. Hooper, who described th^m as 
being very Came, running along the beach before 
OUT people, without rising, for a considerable dis- 
tance. Some glaucous gulls and plovers were 
killed, and we met with several tracks of bears, deer, 
wolves, foxes, and mice. The coxswain of the boat 
found upon the beach part of the bone of a whale, 
which had been cut at one end by a sharp instru- 
n^ent, like an axe, with a quantity of chips lying 
about it, affording undoubted proof of this part of 
the coast having been visited at no distant period 
by Esquimaux ; it is no more than probable, indeed, 
that they may inhabit the shores of this inlet, which 
time would not now permit us to examine. More 
than sixty icebergs of very large dimensions were 
in sight from the top of the hill, together with 
a number of extensive floes to the north-east and 
south-east, at the distance of four or five leagues 
from the land. 

On our return on board, I found that a piece of 
whale-blubber, cut into a square shape, had been 
picked up on the water, which we then considered as 
a confirmation of this part of the coast being inha- 
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bited, but which was afterwards most satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

The wind which had been light from the south- 
ward during the night, shifted to the north-west 
early in the morning, which induced me to give up 
the intention I had formed of further examining the 
inlet, and we therefore continued our course along 
shore to the southward. At seven a.m. we passed 
another inlet, similar to that of the preceding day, 
though much smaller, the land being of the same 
steep and precipitous character, and the water, 
apparently, deep near it. 

While occupied in attending to the soundings, 
soon after noon, our astonishment may readily be 
conceived, on seeing, from the mast-head, a ship, 
and soon after, two others, in the offing, which were 
soon ascertained to be whalers, standing towards 
the land. They afterwards bore up to the north- 
ward along the edge of the ice which intervened 
betwixt us, and we lost sight of them at night. It 
was now, evident that this coast, which had hitherto 
been considered, by the whalers, as wholly inacces- 
sible in so high a latitude, had become a fishing 
station like that on the opposite or Greenland shore; 
and the circumstance of our meeting so few whales 
in Sir James Lancaster's Sound this season, was at 
once accounted for by supposing what, indeed, we 
afterwards found to be the case, that the fishing 
ships had been there before us, and bad, fot a \Am^, 
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scared them from that ground. The piece of blub- 
ber we had picked up was also sufficiently accounted 
for in a similar manner. 

It was so squally on: the morning of the 5th, that 
we could scarcely carry our double-reefed topsails, 
while, as we afterwards learned from the fishing- 
ships, which were in sight at day-light, there was 
scarcely a breath of wind at a few leagues' distance 
from the land. In running to the southward, we 
passed, in the course of the forenoon, a headland, 
which is remarkable as appearing from the north- 
ward exactly like ^ three round-topped islands, for 
which they had been taken on the voyage of 1818; 
but they are only small hills situated on compara- 
tively low land, which commences from hence to 
the southward next the sea. We coasted this low 
shore, as we had done in the preceding voyage, at 
the distance of two or three miles, having from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine fathoms water. We 
here met with another of our fishing^ships, which 
proved to be the Lee, of Hull, Mr. Williamson, 
master ; from whom we learned, among other events 
of a public nature which were altogether new to us, 
the public calamity which England had sustained 
in the death of our late venerable and beloved Sove- 
reign, and iilso the death of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Krni. Mr. Williamson, among others, 
had succeeded in getting across the ice to this 
coast as high as the latitude of 73°, and had come 
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down to this part in pursuit of the fish. One or 
two of the ships had endeavoured to return home 
by running down this coast, but had found the ice 
so close about the latitude of 69^°, as to induce 
most of the others to sail to the northward, in order 
to get back in the same way that they came. Mr. 
Williamson also reported his having, a day or two 
before, met with some Esquimaux in the inlet 
named the River Clyde in 1818, which was just to 
the southward of us. Considering it a matter of 
some interest to communicate with these peopT^, 
who had, probably, not been before visited by Euro- 
peans, and that it might, at the same time, be useful 
to examine the inlet, I bore up, as soon as I had 
sent our despatches and letters on board the Lee, 
and stood in towards the rocky islet, called Agnes* 
Monument, passing between it and the low point 
which forms the entrance to the inlet on the 
northern side. 

The north shore of the entrance to this inlet has 
a sandy beach, along which we stood for three or 
four miles towards some low islands, near which we 
were directed to look for the Esquimaux huts. 
Night came on, however, before we could discover 
them ; and we, therefore, stood out till dayJight. 
We saw, in the course of this day, more than a 
dozen large black whales, principally near the 
inlet ; and the Friendship, of Hull, Mr. Macbride, 
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master, was in sight to the eastward, with a fish 
alongside. 

The weather was too thick with snow on the 
morning of the 6th, to allow us to stand in for the 
land. We spoke the Friendship, and Mr. Bell, one 
of the owners, kindly offered us any assistance in his 
power. The weather having cleared before noon, 
we bore up for the inlet, being near an immense 
iceberg, which, from its situation and dimensions, 
we recognised to be the same that had been mea- 
sured in September, 1818, and found to be upwards 
of two miles in length. It was aground in precbely 
the same spot as before, where it will probably 
remain year after year, till gradually wasted by 
dissolution: 

At six in the evening, being near the outermost 
of the islands with which we afterwards found this 
inlet to bo studded, we observed four canoes 
paddling towards the ship ; they approached with 
great confidence, and came alongside without the 
least appearance of fear or suspicion. While 
paddling towards us, and indeed before we could 
plainly perceive their canoes, they continued to 
vociferate loudly ; but nothing like a song, nor even 
any articulate sound, which can be expressed by 
words, could be distinguished. Their canoes were 
taken on board by their own desire, plainly inti- 
mated by signs, and with their assistance, and they 
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at once came up the side without hesttation. These 
people consisted of an old man, apparently much 
above sixty, and three younger, from nineteen to 
thirty years of age. As soon as they came on 
deck, their vociferations seemed to increase with 
their astonishment, and, I may add, their pleasure ; 
for the . reception they met with seemed to create 
no less joy than surprise. Whenever they received 
a present, or were shown anything which excited 
fresh admiration, they expressed their delight by 
loud and repeated ejaculations, which they some- 
times continued till they were quite hoarse, and 
out of breath, with the exertion. This noisy mode 
of expressing their satisfaction was accompanied by 
a jumping which continued for a minute or more^ 
according to the degree of the passion which excited 
it, and the bodily powers of the person who ex- 
ercised it ; the old man being rather too infirm, 
but still doing his utmost to go through the per* 
formance. 

After some time passed on deck, during which 
a few skins and ivory knives were bought from 
them, they were taken down into the cabin. The 
younger ones received the proposal to descend 
somewhat reluctantly, till they saw that their old com- 
panion was willing to show them the example, and 
ihey then followed him without fear. We had soon 
occasion to remark that they were much better 
behaved people than the Esquimaux y.\vo V^aA 
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visited our ships in 1818, on the north-eastern 
coast of Baffin's Bay. Although we were much 
at a loss for an interpreter, we had no great diffi- 
culty in making the old man understand, by 
showing him an engraved portrait of an Esqui- 
maux, that Lieutenant Beechey was desirous of 
making a similar drawing of him. He was ac- 
cordingly placed on a stool near the fire, and sat 
for more than an hour with very tolerable com- 
posure and steadiness, considering that a barter for 
their clothes, spears, and whalebone, was going on 
at the same time near him. He was, indeed, kept 
quiet by the presents which were given him from 
time to time ; and when this failed, and he became 
impatient to move, I endeavoured to remind him 
that we wished him to keep his position, by placing 
my hands before me, holding up my head, and 
assuming a grave and demure look. We now 
found that the old gentleman ^as a mimic, as well 
as a very good-natured and obliging man ; for, 
whenever I did this, he always imitated me in 
such a manner as to create considerable diversion 
among his own people, as well as ours, and then 
very quietly kept his seat. While he was sitting 
for his picture, the other three stood behind him, 
bartering their commodities with great honesty, but 
in a manner which showed them to be no strangers 
to traffic. If, for instance, a knife was offered for 
any article, they would hesitate for a short time. 
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till they saw we were determined to give no higher 
price, and then at once consented to the exchange. 
In this case, as well as when anything was presented 
to them, they immediately licked it twice with their 
tongues, after which they seemed to consider the 
bargain satisfactorily concluded. The youngest of 
the party very modestly kept behind the others, 
and, before he was observed to have done so, 
missed several presents, which his less diffident, 
though not importunate, companions had received. 
As the night closed in, they became desirous to 
depart, and they left us before. dark, highly de- 
lighted with their visit. As I had purchased one 
of their canoes, a boat was sent to . land its late 
owner, as only one person can sit in each. Mr. 
Palmer informed me, that, in going on shore, the 
canoes could beat our boat very much in rowing, 
whenever the Esquimaux chose to exert themselves, 
but they kept close to her the whole way. During 
the time that they were on board, we had observed 
in them a great aptness for imitating certain of our 
words ; and, while going on shore they took a 
particular liking to the expression of * Hurra, give 
way I * which they heard Mr. Palmer use to the 
boat's crew, and which they frequently imitated, 
to the great amusement of all parties. 

The calm weather which prevailed during the 
night was succeeded by a breeze from the west^ 
ward on the morning of the 7th, of whicVi «A\axv\»i^^ 
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was immediately taken to beat up the inlet, which 
proved a very extensive one, and of which a par- 
ticular chart is annexed. The sun did not break 
through the clouds till half-past seven, when the 
expected eclipse was found to have commenced, 
and I determined to land with Captain Sabine, 
upon the nearest island, in order to observe the 
end of it, as well as to obtain the other usual 
observations, together with angles for the survey. 
At ten minutes past eight the sun again became 
obscured, and was not visible till twenty minutes 
past nine, when we had landed, and were prepared 
with our glasses, but were disappointed, in finding 
that the eclipse was over. 

Soon after we had landed, the old Esquimaux 
and one of his younger companions paddled over 
from the main land, and joined us upon the Island. 
They brought with them, as before, some pieces 
of whalebone and seal skin dresses, which were 
soon disposed of, great care being taken by them 
not to produce more than one article at a time ; 
returning to their canoes, which were at a little 
distance from our boat, after the purchase of each 
of their commodities, till their little stock was ex- 
hausted. Considering it desirable to keep up 
among them the ideas of fair and honest exchaoge, 
which they already seemed to possess in no or- 
dinary degree, I did not permit them to receive 
any thing as presents, till all their i^mmodities had 
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been regularly bought While we were waiting, to 
obtain the sun's meridian altitude, they amused 
themselves in the most good-natured and cheerful 
manner with the boat's crew ; and Lieutenant 
Hoppner, who, with Mr. Beverly, had joined us in 
the Griper's boat, took this opportunity of making a 
drawing of the young man. It required, however, 
some show of authority, as welLas some occasional 
rewards, to keep him quietly seated on the rock for 
a time sufficient for this purpose ; the inclination 
they have to jump about,when much pleased, ren- 
dering it a penalty of no trifling nature for them to 
sit still for half an hour together. To show their 
disposition to do us what little service was in their 
power, he afterwards employed himself in sharpen- 
ing the seamen's knives, which he did with great 
expertness on any flat smooth stone, returning each 
as soon as finished, to its proper owner, and then 
making signs for another, which he sharpened and 
returned in the same way, without any attempt, and 
apparently without the smallest desire, to detain it. 
The old man was extremely inquisitive, and directed 
his attention to those things which appeared useful, 
rather than to those which were merely amusing. 
An instance of this occurred on my ordering a tin 
canister of preserved meat to be opened for the 
boats' crews' dinner. The old man was sitting on 
the rock, attentively watching the operation, which 
was performed with an axe struck by a mallet, y(\\^xv 
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one of the men came up to us with a looking-glass. 
I held it up to each of the Esquimaux, who had also 
seen one the preceding evening, and ^hen gave it 
into each of their hands successively. The younger 
one was quite in raptures, and literally jumped for 
joy for nearly a quarter of an hour : but the old 
man, having had one smile at his own queer face, 
immediately resumed his former g^vity, and, 
returning me the glass, directed his whole attention 
to the opening of the canister, and, when this was 
effected, begged very hard for the mallet which bad 
performed so useful an office, without expresnng 
the least wish to partake of the meat, even when he 
saw us eating it with good appetites. Being pre- 
vailed on, however, to taste a little of it, with some 
biscuit, they did not seem at all to relish it, but ate 
a small quantity, from an evident desire not to 
offend us, and then deposited the rest safely in their 
canoes. They could not be persuaded to taste any 
rum, after once smelling it, even when much diluted 
with water. I do not know whether it be a circum- 
stance worthy of notice, that, when a kaleidoscope 
or a telescope was given them to look into, they 
immediately shut one eye ; and one of them used 
the right, and the other the left eye. 

In getting out of their canoes, as well as into 
them, great care is required to preserve the balance 
of these frail and unsteady coracles, and in this they 
generally assist each other. As we were leaving the 
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island, and they were about to follow us, we lay on 
our oars to observe how they would manage this ; 
and it was gratifying to see that the young man 
launched the canoe of his aged companion, and, 
having carefully steadied it alongside the rock, till 
he had safely embarked, carried his own down, and 
contrived, though with some difficulty, to get into 
it without assistance. They seem to take especial 
caue, in launching their canoes, not to rub them 
against the rocks, by placing one end gently in the 
irater, and holding the other up high, till it can be 
depoMted without risk of injury. As soon as we 
eommenced rowing, the Esquimaux began to voci- 
ferete their newly-acquired expression of * Hurra, 
^▼e way !' which they continued at intervals, accom- 
panied by the most good humoured merriment, as 
we crossed over to the main land. There being now 
a little sea, occasioned by a weather tide, we found 
that our boats could easily beat their canoes in 
rowing, notwithstanding their utmost endeavours to 
keep up with us. 

The two Esquimaux tents which we were now 
going to visit, were situated just within a low point 
of land, forming the eastern side of the entrance to 
a considerable branch of the inlet, extending some 
distance to the northward. The situation is warm 
and pleasant, having a south-westerly aspect, and 
being in every respect well adapted for the conve- 
nient residence of these poor people. We \^.1^'5l^'^' 
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outside the point, and walked over to the tents, 
sending our boots, accompanied by the two canoes, 
round the point to meet us. As soon as we came 
in sight of the tents, every living animal there, men, 
women, children, and dogs, were in motion — the 
latter to the top of the hill out of our way, and the 
rest to meet us with loud and continued shouting ; 
the word pilletay [give me] being the only articulate 
sound we could distinguish amidst the general uproar. 
Besides the four men whom we had already seen, 
there were four women, one of whom, being about 
the same age as the old man, was probably his wife ; 
the others were about thirty, twenty-two, and eigh- 
teen years of age. The first two of these, whom 
we supposed to be married to the two oldest of the 
young men, had infants slung in a kind of bag at 
their backs, much in the same way as gipsies are 
accustomed to carry their children. There were 
also seven children, from twelve to three years of 
age, besides the two infants in arms, or rather behind 
their mothers' backs ; and the woman of thirty was 
with child. 

We began as before, by buying whatever they 
had to dispose of, giving in exchange knives, axes, 
brass kettles, needles, and other useful articles, 
and then added such presents as might be further 
serviceable to them. From the first moment of our 
arrival until we left them, or rather until we had 
nothing left to give, the females were particularly 
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importunate with us, and * pilletay' resounded from 
the whole troop, wherever we went : they were 
extremely anxious to obtain our buttons, apparently 
more on account of the ornament of the crown 
and anchor which they observed upon them, than 
from any value they set upon their use ; and several 
of these were cut off our jackets to please their 
&ncy. When I first endeavoured to bargain for a 
sledge, the persons I addressed gave me distinctly 
to understand by signs that it was not their property, 
and pointed towards the woman who owned it ; 
though my ignorance in this respect offered a good 
opportunity of defrauding me, had they been so in- 
clined, by receiving an equivalent for that which did 
not belong to them : on the owner's coming forward, 
the bargain was quickly concluded. The pikes 
which I gave in exchange underwent the usual 
ceremony of licking, and the sledge was carried to 
our boat with the most perfect understanding on 
both sides. In another instance, an axe was offered 
by some of the Griper's gentlemen, as the price of 
a dog, to which the woman who owned the animal 
consented. To show that we placed full confidence 
in them, the axe was given to her before the dog 
was caught, and she immediately went away with 
a kind of halter or harness of thongs, which they 
use for this purpose, and honestly brought one of 
the finest among them, though nothing would have 
been easier than to have evaded the peifotm'dsx.^^ 
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of her contract. The readiness, however, with 
which they generally parted with their commodities, 
was by no means the effect of fear, nor did it always 
depend on the value of the articles offered in ex- 
change; for, having, as I thought, concluded a 
bargain for a second canoe belonging to the old 
woman, I desired the men to hand it down to the 
boat ; but I soon perceived that I had misunderstood 
her, for she clung fast to the canoe, and cried most 
piteously till it was set down ; I then offered a 
larger price than before, but she could not be 
induced to part with it. 

The [stature of these people, like that of Esqui- 
maux in general, is much below the usual standard. 
The height of the old man, who was rather bent by 
age, was four feet eleven inches ; and that of the 
other men, from five feet four and a half to five feet 
six inches. Their faces are round and plump in the 
younger individuals ; skin smooth ; complexion not 
very dark, except that of the old man ; teeth very 
white ; eyes small ; nose broad, but not very flat ; 
hair black, straight, and glossy; and their hands 
and feet extremely diminutive. The old man had a 
grey beard in which the black hairs predominated, 
and wore the hair rather long upon his upper lip, 
which was also the case with the eldest of the three 
others. One of these, we thought, bore a striking 
resemblance to our poor friend John Sackhcuse, 
H'eU known as the Esquimaux who accompanied the 
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former expedition, the want of whose services we 
particularly felt on this occasion, and whose prema- 
ture death had been sincerely lamented by all who 
knew him, as an intelligent and amiable man, and 
a valuable member of society. 

The grown-up females measured from four feet 
ten to four feet eleven inches. The features of 
the two yoimgest were regular ; their complexions 
clear, and by no means dark ; their eyes small, 
black, and piercing ; teeth beautifully white and 
perfect ; and, although the form of their faces is 
round and chubby, and their noses rather flat than 
otherwise, their countenances might, perhaps, be 
considered pleasing, even according to the ideas 
of beauty which habit has taught us to entertain. 
Their hair, which is jet-black, hangs down long 
and loose about their shoulders, a part of it on each 
side being carelessly plaited, and sometimes rolled 
up into an awkward lump, instead of being neatly 
tied on the top of the head, as the Esquimaux 
.women in most other parts are accustomed to wear 
it. The youngest female had much natural bash- 
fulness and timidity, and we considered her to be 
the only unmarried one, as she differed from the 
other three in not being tattooed upon the face. 
Two of them had their hands tattooed also, and the 
old woman had a few marks of the same kind about 
each wrist. None of the men or children were thus 
distinguished. 
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Tlic chilJreo were ^unerally good-looking, and 
ihe eldest boj', ubuut twelve years of age. was a 
remarkably flue aiid even handsome lad. They 
were rather scared at us at first ; but kind treatmenU 
and a few trifling presents, soon removed their, 
fears, and made them almost as importunate as 
the rest. 

The dress of the men coiisiats of a seal-skin 
jacketgWith a hood, which is occasionally drawn over 
the head, of which it forms the only covering. The 
breeches arc also generally of eeal-skin, and are 
made to reach below the knee ; and their boots, 
which meet the breeches, are made of the same 
material. In this drc^a wc perceived no difference 
frum that of the other Esquimaux, except that ihe 
jacket, instead of having a pointed flap before and 
behiad, as usual, was quite straight behind, and had 
a sort uf scallop before in the centre. In the dreM 
of the women there waa not so much regard ti 
decency as in that of the men. The jacket is o 
seal-skin, with a short, pointed Sap before, and a 
long' one behind, reaching' almost to the ground. 
They had on a kind of drawers, similar to those 
described by Craiitz as the summer dress of the 
Greenland women, and no breeches. The drawers 
cover the middle part of the body, from the hips to 
one-third down the thigh, the rest of which is 
Biilirely naked nearly as far as the knee. The boots 
are like those of the men ; and, besides these, thej 
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have a pair of very loose leggings, as they may be 
called, which hang down carelessly upon the top of 
the boots, suffering their thighs to be exposed in the 
manner before described, but which may be intended 
occasionally to fasten up, so as to complete the 
covering of the whole body. The children are all 
remarkably well clothed ; their dress, both in male 
and female, being in every respect the same as that 
of the men, and composed entirely of seal-skin very 
neatly sewed. 

The tents which compose their summer-habitations 
are principally supported by a long pole of whale- 
bone, fourteen feet high, standing perpendicularly, 
with four or five feet of it projecting above the skins 
which form the roof and sides. The length of the 
tent is seventeen, and its breadth from seven to nine 
feet, the narrowest part being next the door, and 
widening towards the inner part, where the bed, 
composed of a quantity of the small shrubby plant, 
the Andromeda Tetragonal occupies about one-third 
of the whole apartment. The pole of the tent is 
fixed where the bed commences, and the latter is 
kept separate by some pieces of bone laid across the 
tent from side to side. The door, which faces the 
Bouth-west, is also formed of two pieces of bone 
with the upper ends fastened together, and the skins 
are made to overlap in that part of the tent, which 
is much lower than the inner end. The covering- 
is fastened to the ground by curved pieces o^ >aQw^, 
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lidtig generally parts gl' tlie whale ( the tents were 
leu OT fideen yards apart, and about the same dis- 
tance ftara the beach. 

The canoe which I purchased, and which waa 
one of thu beet of the five that we saw, is Bixteen 
feet eleven inches io length, and its extreme breadth 
two feet one inch and a halFi two feet of its fore- 
etid are out of the water when floating'. It differs 
from the canoe of Greenland, in being somewhat 
lower at each end, and also in having a higher rim 
or gnnwale, as it may be termed, roiiiid the drcnlar 
hole where the man sits, which may make them 
somewhat safer at sea. Their construction is, in 
other reepects, niuch the same; the limbers, or 
ribs, which are live or sU inches apart, as well as the 
fore and aft connecting pieces, bein^ of whaiehone 
or drift-wood, and the skins with which ihey were 
covered, those of the seal and walras. When the 
canoes are taken on siiore, they are carefully placed 
on two upright piles or pillars of stone, four feet 
high from the ground, in order to allow the ut to 
pass under to dry them, and jirevcnt their rotting. ' 
The paddle ia double and made of hr, the edges of 
the blade being covered with hard bone to secure 
til en from wearing. 

The spears or darts which they use in kilUng 
souls and other sea animals, consist, like the bar- , 
[Hions of our fiBberrnen, of two parts — a staff, and 
(ie«/waj itself; the foimeris uaually of wood, when 
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SO scarce and valuable a commodity can be obtained, 
from three and a half to five feet in length, and the 
latter of bone, about eighteen inches long, some- 
times tipped with iron, but more commonly ground 
to a blunt point at one end, while the other fits into 
a socket in the staff, to which it is firmly secured by 
thongs. The lines which they attach to their spears 
are very neatly cut out of sealskins, and when in 
a state of preparation, are left to stretch till dry, 
between the tents, and then made up into coils for 
use. They make use of a bladder fastened to the 
end of the line, in the same manner as the other 
Esquimaux. Besides the spears, we purchased an 
instrument having a rude hook of iron let into a 
piece of bone, and secured by thongs to a staff, the 
hook being sharply pointed, but not barbed. While 
we were on the island (to which I had applied the 
name of Observation Island), it happened that a 
small bird flew near us, when one of the Esquimaux 
made the sign of shooting it with a bow and arrow, 
in a manner which could not be misunderstood. 
It is remarkable, therefore, that we could not find 
about their tents any of these weapons, except a 
little one of five or six inches long, the bow being 
made of whalebone, and the arrow of fir, with a fea- 
ther at one end and a blunt point o( bone at the 
other, evidently appearing to be a child's toy, and 
intended, perhaps, to teach the use of it at an early 
age. 



The runners of Ihe only sleUgo we saw were 
composed of the right and left, jawbones oFa young 
whale, being nine feet nine inches long, one foot 
seven inches apart, ani] seven inches from the 
ground. They are connected by a number of 
pftrailel pieces, made ont of the ribs of the whale, 
and secured transversely wit'i seizings oFwlialebono, 
to as to Fonn the bottom of the sledge, and the back 
is made of two deers' horns placed in an upright 
position. The lower part oF the runners is shod 
witli a harder kind of bone, to tesiat the friction 
against the ground. The whole vetiicle is nidelf 
eiecuted, and being nearly twice the weight of the 
sledges we saw among the northern Esquimaux, 
n probably intended for carrying heavy burdeni. 
The dogs were not less than fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, and bad nothing about them different from those 
on the eastern coast oF Baffin's Bay, except they 
do not stand near so high as those of the latitude of 
7U°. They are very sliy and wild, and the naltve* 
bad great difficulty in catching ihem while we were 
by, as well as holding them in when caught. Some 
of them have much more of the wolf in their appear* 
ance tlian others, having very long heads and ihatll 
noses, with a brushy tail, almost always canM 
between the legs; while the bodies of others are 
less lauii as well as their noses less sharp, and they 
carry their tails handsomelycurled over their backa: 
their colour varied from (juile dark to brindled. 
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The ravenous manner in which they devour their 
food is almost incredible. Both the old and young 
ones, when a bird is given them, generally swallow 
feathers and all ; and an old dog that I purchased, 
though regularly fed while on board by a person 
appointed for that purpose, ate up, with great 
avidity, a large piece of canvass, a cotton handker- 
chief, which one of the men had just washed and 
laid down by his side, and a part of a check shirt. 
The young dogs will at any time kill themselves by 
over-eating, if permitted. The children appeared 
to have some right of property in the smaller pup- 
pies, or else their parents are very indulgent to 
them, for several bargains of this kind were made 
with them, without any objection or interference on 
the part of the parents, who were standing by at 
the time. 

Within a few stones, irregularly placed in a 
comer of each tent, was a lump of oil and moss, and 
over each of these was suspended a small stone 
vessel of an oblong shape, and broader at the top 
than at the bottom, containing a large mesd of sea- 
horse flesh, with a great quantity of thick gravy. 
Some ribs of this meat were by no means bad look- 
ing ; and but for the blood mixed with the gravy, 
and the dirt which accompanied the cooking, might 
perhaps be palatable enough. I bargained with a 
woman for one of the stone vessels, giving her a 
brass kettle in exchange. Before she ^vj^ \\. v«v\,q 
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my possession, she emptied the meat into another 
vessel, and then, with the flap of her jacket, wiped 
out the remains of the gravy ; thus combining with 
what our notions of cleanliness incline us to con- 
sider a filthy act, an intention of decency and a 
desire to oblige us, which, however inconsistent, it 
was still pleasing to observe. Some of their vessels 
are made of whalebone, in a circular form, one piece 
being bent into the proper shape for the sides, and 
another flat piece, of the same material, sewn to it 
for a bottom, so closely as to make it perfectly water 
tight. Their knives are made of the tusks of the 
walrus, cut or ground sufficiently thin for the purpose, 
and retaining the original curve of the tusk^ so as to 
resemble the little swords which children have as 
toys in England. As they do not appear to have 
any instrument like a saw, great time and labour 
must be required in making one of these knives, 
which seem to answer most of the purposes to which 
they have occasion to apply them. 

From the description given to us by Mr. William- 
son, we found that these were the same persons 
who had been seen by the Lee's people ; but we 
had several proofs of their having had some previous 
communication, directly or indirectlj'', with the civi- 
lised world ; such as some light blue beads, strung 
by themselves on thin leathern threads ; and an 
instrument for chopping, very much resembling- a 
cooper's adze, which had evidently been secured to 
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a handle of bone for some time past, and of which 
the iron was part of an old file. 

The short time which we were among them, as 
well as the want of an interpreter, prevented our 
obtaining much of the information, which would 
have been interesting, respecting the language, 
nianners, and number of this tribe of Esquimaux. 
They call the bear nennook, the deer tooktook, and 
the hare ookalik, being nearly the same words as 
those used on the eastern coast of Baffin's Bay. 
As it was considered a matter of some interest to 
ascertain whether they were acquainted with the 
musk-ox, a drawing of that animal was put before 
the men who were on board. The small size of it 
seemed, at first sight, to confound them ; but, as 
soon as the real head and horns were produced, 
they immediately recognised them, and eagerly 
repeated the word oomingmack, which at once satis- 
fied us that they knew the musk-ox, and that this 
was the animal spoken of by the Esquimaux of 
Greenland, under the same name, somewhat differ- 
ently pronounced. 

To judge by their appearance, and, what is per-' 
haps a better criterion, the number of their children, 
there could be little doubt that the means of subsist- 
ence which they possess are very abundant ; but of 
this we had more direct proof, by the quantity of 
sea-horses and seals which we found concealed 
under stones along the shore of the noilh. bi^\\^^V\^^d& 
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well as on Observation Island* Mr. Fife reported 
that in sounding the north branch, he met with 
their winter-huts, above two miles above their tents 
on the same shore, and that they were partly exca- 
vated from a bank facing the sea^ and the rest built 
round with stones. 

We saw no appearance of disease among the 
the seventeen persons who inhabited the tents, 
except that the eyes of the old couple were rather 
blear, and a very young infant looked pale and 
sickly. The old man had a large scar on one side 
of his head, which he explained to us very clearly 
to be a wound he had received from a nennook 
(bear). Upon the whole, these people may be con- 
sidered in possession of every necessary of life, as well 
as of most of the comforts and conveniences which 
can be enjoyed in so rude a state of society. In the 
situation and circumstances in which the Esqui- 
maux of North Greenland are placed, there is 
much to excite compassion for the low state to 
which human nature appears to be there reduced — 
a state in few respects superior to that of the bear 
or the seal which they kill for their subsistence. 
But, with these, it was impossible not to experience 
a feeling of a more pleasing kind: there was a 
respectful decency in their general behaviour, which 
at once struck us as very diflfercnt from that of the 
other untutored Esquimaux, and in their persons 
there was less of tTiat intolerable filth by which 
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these people are so generally distinguished. But 
the superiority for which they are the most remark- 
able is, the perfect honesty which characterised all 
their dealings with us. During the two hours that 
the men were on board, and for four or five hours 
that we were subsequently among them on shore 
(on both which occasions the temptation to steal 
from us was perhaps stronger than we can well 
imagine, and the opportunity of doing so by 
no means wanting), not a single instance occurred, 
to my knowledge, of their pilfering the most trifling 
article. It is pleasing to record a fact, no less singular 
in itself than honourable to these simple people. 

Having made the necessary observations we went 
to the tents to take leave of our new acquaintance. 
The old man seemed quite fatigued with the day's 
exertions, but his eyes sparkled with delight, and 
we thought with gratitude too, on being presented 
with another brass kettle, to add to the stores with 
which we had already enriched him. He seemed 
to understand us when we shook him by the hand ; 
the whole group watched us in silence, as we went 
into the boat, and as soon as we had rowed a few 
hundred yards from the beach, quietly returned to 
their tents. 

' We bore up to run out of the inlet at six p.m., 
passing between Observation Island and another 
immediately to the northward of it, and having no 
bottom with the hand-leads in mid chanucl -, q€ ^W 
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north end of Observation Island, however, I found 
the water shoal for about a hundred yards, and then 
deepien at once. Soon after we had cleared the 
inlet the wind backed to the southward ; we there- 
fore stood off to the eastward, and hove-to till day- 
light. The land to the southward of this inlet 
becomes low next the sea, in the same manner as 
that to the northward of it, and a similar regularity 
in the decrease of the soundings is observed in stand- 
ing in-shore ; we had from fifty-seven to thirty-nine 
fathoms in the course of the night, in which depth 
we met with a number of icebergs aground. 

The wind being contrary on the 8th, we made 
very little progress to the southward. The sound- 
ings continuing as regular as before, we stood in- 
shore to eleven fathoms, and put the trawl over- 
board for an hour or two in the afternoon, bringing 
up a great quantity of sea-eggs, a few very small 
oysters, and some marine insects, but nothing that 
could furnish us ynih a fresh meal. The net was 
much broken by the roughness of the bottom, 
which consisted of very coarse sand and small 
stones ; we tried it again in the evening, but with 
no better success. The weather was at this time 
remarkably fine and pleasant ; and it was impossible 
for us not to contrast our present climate with that 
against which we had to contend about the same 
period the preceding year. 

Jn proceeding to the southward, on the 9th, we 
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a headland which, like another I have before men- 
tioned, has exactly the appearance of three islands, 
when seen from the northward ; a deception occa- 
sioned by three small hills near the point, situated 
upon comparatively low land. Having passed this 
headland, we discovered, immediately to the south- 
ward of it, a spacious bay or inlet, at least five or 
six leagues deep in the north-west part of it. 

The wind being fresh and squally down the inlet, 
on the morning of the 10th, 'a press of sail was 
carried, for the purpose of examining it ; but in the 
course of the forenoon we were obliged to close- 
reef the topsails, and send down the top-gallant- 
yards. We found this immense bay crowded with 
islands, which, together with its numerous openings, 
would require a considerable time to survey them 
accurately. Towards noon, a haze which had been 
resting over the western horizon cleared away, 
and we saw the land nearly all round the bay ; but 
the distance at which we were was too great to 
enable us to ascertain satisfactorily its absolute 
continuity. Such, indeed, was the appearance of 
this magnificent inlet, of which the width of the 
entrance is not less than fifteen leagues, that it is 
highly probable some outlet may be found through 
it from Baffin's Bay into the Polar Sea ; the strong 
westerly wind, and the intention I had formed of 
exploring this coast in a lower latitude, particularly 
about Cumberland Strait, prevented ^il^ W^«t 
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examination of it on this occasion. We crossed 
over, therefore, to the south shore, where we stood 
off-and-on till day-light should enable us to proceed 
to the southward. We passed, in the course of 
the day, the carcass of a dead whale, on which the 
fulmar petrels and ivory-gulls were feeding, in great 
numbers. 

It must be remarked that, for each of the last 
three days, and for these only, we had found the 
ship between seven and eight miles to the southward 
of the reckoning. 

The wind having fallen, we made little progress 
to the south-east till the morning of the 12th, when 
a light breeze springing up from the south-west, all 
sail was made to examine the state of the ice. On 
approaching the floes, however, we found such a 
quantity of bay-ice, the formation of which upon 
the surface had been favoured by the late calm 
weather, that the Hecla was soon stopped alto- 
gether; a circumstance which gave us, as usual, 
much trouble in extricating ourselves from it, but 
not very material as regarded our further progress 
to the southward, the floes being found to stretch 
quite close in to the land, leaving no passage what- 
ever between them. The compasses now traversed 
very freely, and were made use of for the purposes 
of navigation, in the ordinary way. 

On the 1 3th, which was nearly calm, the bay-ice 
had so much increased in thickness that the Hecla 
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could not be moved through it, with the assistance 
of the boats, two of which were rendered unservice- 
able by the ice cutting their planks. We were off a 
small inlet, near which some islands were discovered 
on this part of the coast. 

On the 14th having been set at liberty from the 
bay-ice by a breeze springing up, I determined to 
occupy no more time in the endeavour to get 
immediately along shore to the south-east, where 
the obstructions remained as before, but to run back 
a short distance along the ice to the northward, in 
order to endeavour to get round it if possible, and 
then to stretch in again towards the land. The ice • 
had closed so much all round us, however, that we 
had some difficulty in finding a passage out of our 
present confined situation, which we at length 
effected before noon. 

' The fog continued so thick on the 16th, as to 
oblige us to keep the ships fast to the floe. In the 
afternoon the deep-sea clamms were sent down to 
the bottom with two thousand and ten fathom of 
line, which were fifty-eight minutes in running out, 
during which time no perceptible check could be 
observed, nor even any alteration in the velocity 
with which the line ran out. In hauling it in again, 
however, which occupied both ships* companies 
above an hour and a half, we ft)und such a quantity 
of the line covered with mud as to prove that the 
whole depth of water was only eight hundred and 
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nine fathoms, the rest of the line having continued 
to run out by its own weight, after the instrument 
had struck the ground. I have before had occasion 
to remark that on this account, it is not easy to 
ascertain the actual depth of the sea in the usual 
manner, when it exceeds five or six hundred 
hihoms. 

The wind shifting to the south-west on the 
morning of the 17th, we were nearly beset by the 
loose ice closing upon us, the ships being now on 
the windward side of the floe. After four hours' 
labour we succeeded in getting clear, and made 
sail among loose ice to the south-east. This course, 
however, we were not able to continue long, as the 
ice led us, in the course of the day, considerably to 
the northward ; and, in the evening, an iceberg was 
selected, out of the numerous ones in sight, to which 
the ships were made fast before dark, it being 
impossible to keep them under way during the 
night. We were not sorry to find some swell affect- 
ing the ships, such as we had not before experienced 
for more than twelve months, affording an indica- 
tion of an open sea at no great distance from us. 
The loose and heavy pieces of ice which drifted in 
under the lee of the berg, and on which the ships 
occasionally struck vnth some force, kept the people 
constantly employea, during the night, in veering 
and heaving, in order to avoid coming in contact with 
them. Some bears were heard growling upon the 
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berg, and some seals, ivory-gulls, and little auks, 
the latter in small flocks, were seen in the course of 
the*day. 

On the 18th, the weather continued too foggy to 
move the ships in the forenoon. We tried for 
soundings with eight hundred and ninety-seven 
fathoms of line without finding bottom. 

Soon after noon, the weather being somewhat 
less foggy, we cast off and made sail to the east- 
ward. The ice here consisted generally of loose 
but heavy pieces, among which there was scarcely 
room to sail, and here and there a floe which 
obliged us to make several tacks. We also passed 
several square pieces of floe ice, which had evidently 
been cut out of a dock by some of the whalers in 
the course of the present se^ison. The ships were 
secured to a berg, at six p.m., and the wind having 
freshened up to a gale from the N.W.b.N., with 
some swell, we were much annoyed during the 
night by the ice which drifted under the lee of it, 
and on which the ships were constantly striking 
with a heavy shock, such as no others could have 
long withstood. This danger is avoided by ships 
lying very close under the lee of a berg, but a 
much greater is thereby incurred from the risk of 
the berg's upsetting ; a circumstance which is always 
to be apprehended in a swell, and which must be 
attended with certain destruction to a ship moored 
very near to it* 
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At daylight on the 19th, we cast off from the 
oerg, and occupied the whole of the day in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get through the ice in to the 
land, of which we could only obtain a very distant 
glimpse, bearing from S. 24° W. to S. 69° W. By 
hauling to the north-eastward, we got into suffi- 
ciently clear water to enable me to keep the ships 
under way during the night ; but, the wind falling 
light, g^eat attention was requisite in avoiding 
the icebergs, which were numerous and of large 
dimensions. 

On the 24th and 25th we continued our progress 
to the southward, but without any success in 
approaching, or even getting sight of, the land ; the 
ice being as close and compact as when we sailed 
along the margin of it in July of* the preceding 
year. Soon after noon, on the 24th, we crossed 
the Arctic Circle, having' been within it fourteen 
months and three weeks ; and at noon on the 25th 
had reached the latitude of 66° 13' 14'', being two 
miles and three-quarters to the southward of the 
dead reckoning, which difference had occurred on 
each of the twelve preceding days. 

On the morning of the 26th we again stood to 
the westward as much as the ice would allow, but 
were soon obliged by it to keep away to the south- 
ward — precluding every hope of making the land 
on that part of the coast which it would have been 
most interesting to have explored. At noon we 
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were in latitude 65° 41' 09", and longitude, by 
chronometer, 59° Oy 54". In the afternoon, after 
various attempts to get to the westward, appear- 
ances became more unpromising than ever, the 
packed ice extending from N.b.E. round to S.W. 
There were, indeed, parts of the ice which, with 
constant day-light, a ship might have entered with 
some probability of success ; but, with twelve hours* 
night, the attempt must have been attended with a 
degree of risk which nothing but a very important 
object could justify. The wind had now freshened 
up from the N.N.W., and the mercury in the 
barometer fell with unusual rapidity, with every 
other appearance of an approaching gale. I was, 
^therefore, under the necessity of admitting the 
conclusion that, under existing circumstances, the 
season was now too far advanced, and the state of 
the ice too unfavourable, to allow of any further 
examination of the coast i and I determined, there- 
fore, to make the best of my way to England. The 
boats were accordingly hoisted in, and the ships 
made snug, while in smooth water, under the lee of 
the ice, and a course was then shaped to the E.S.E., 
in order to obtain an offing, before we bore away to 
the southward. 



Of the existence of a North- West Passage to the 
Pacific it is now scarcely possible to do\ibt\ ^^^ 
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from the success which attended our efforts in 1819, 
after passing through Sir James Lancaster's Sound, 
we were not unreasonable in anticipating its com- 
plete accomplishment. . But the season in which it 
is practicable to navigate the Polar Seas does not 
exceed seven weeks. From all that we observed, 
it seems desirable that ships endeavouring to reach 
the Pacific Ocean by this route, should keep if 
possible on the coast of America, and the lower in 
latitude that coast may be found, the more favour- 
able will it prove for the purpose ; hence Cumber- 
land Strait, Sir Thomas Rowe's Welcome, and 
Repulse Bay, appear to be the points most worthy 
attention. I cannot, therefore, but consider that 
any expedition equipped by Great Britain with this 
view, ought to employ its best energies in attempt- 
ing to penetrg#B from the eastern coast of America 
along its northern shore. In consequence of the 
partial success which has hitherto attended our 
attempts, the whalers have already extended their 
views, and a new field has been opened for one of 
the most lucrative branches of our commerce, and, 
what is scarcely of less importance, one of the most 
valuable nurseries for seamen which Great Britain 
poscsses.^ Mr. Bell, in the Friendship, of Hull, 
whom I have before had occasion to mention, and 
one or two other of the ships, have sailed up to the 
very northernmost limits of Baffin's Bay, entered 
Whale Sound, and were close off the entrance of 
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Sir Thomas Smith's Sound ; an exploit which has 
never before been performed, since Baffin ffrst 
discovered these inlets, about 200 years ago. 



We ran to the southward and eastward with a 
fresh and favourable breeze, and without meeting 
with any ice after leaving its main body, except one 
or two icebergs, and a few straggling pieces, which, 
however, make it necessary to be very cautious in 
running at night, especially when there is any sea, 
the breaking of which cannot easily be distinguished 
from a mass of ice. On some occasions, therefore, 
it was necessary to heave-to for a few hours at 
night, a precaution which I should always recom- 
mend in the latter part of the season, till a 
ship has passed well to the eastward of Cape 
Farewell. 

On the second of October, in scudding before the 
wind, uuder the main-top-sail, a heavy sea struck 
the Hecla on the larboard quarter, rendering it 
necessary to press her forward 'under more canvass, 
by which we lost sight of the Griper in the course 
of the morning. As soon as the weather moderated, 
we hove-to for her : but, as she did not make her 
appearance, having, as we afterwards learned, been 
obliged to lie-to during the height of the gale, we 
continued our course out of the Straits, ^jid dVd \n»\. 
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again meet with the Griper till our return to 
England. 

On the aftcroooA of the 16th, the aea beingp verj 
high and irrcg^nlar, and tlie ship pitching with 
«oD9iderable violence, the bowsprit was carried 
away close to the gammouing, and the foremast 
and main-top-ma«t immediatclj followed it over the 
side. The wreck was quickly cleared ; and, by the 
greatest activity and energy on the part of the 
ofiicers and men, the main-yard and mainmast were 
saved, the latter having been endangered by the 
foremast falling across the stay, and the fonner by 
the wreck of the main-top-maat and top-sail-yard 
lying upon it. Notwithstanding the continuance 
of the gale, and the uneasy motion of the ehip for 
the next two days, we succeeded in getting up o 
jury maats, so as to make sail on the evenii^ of 
the 18th. 

Nothing material occurred till the afternoon' of 
the 26th, when we struck soundings in seventy 
fathoms, on a bottom of coarse sand and broken 
shells, being in latitude 59" 55', longitude 4° 
west The weather being calm, some fiahing-linea 
were put over, and several fine cod and torsk were 
caught, being the.lirst we, had met with since leaving 
Fair Island, at the commencement of the voyage. 
On the following day, wc made Foul Island, bearing 
S. 54° E., distant eleven leagues. Previously t 
our parting company witli the Griper, 1 had given 
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Lieutenant Liddon an order, in case of separation, 
to repair to Lerwick in the Shetland Islands, and to 
wait a week there for my arrival. On the morning 
of the 28th, however, being between Fair Island 
and the Orkneys at^daylight, and the wind being 
fresh from the northward, I determined to proceed 
at once to Leith, where the necessary repairs of the 
Hecla's mast and rigging would be more quickly 
and eflPectually completed, previously to her 
venturing upon the English coast, and I should 
have an earlier opportunity of repairing to London, 
agreeably to my Instructions, to lay before my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty a full 
account of the voyage. 

On the 29th, we made Buchaness, and on the 
following day, the vnnd having come to the south- 
ward, so as to make our progress very slow, I 
landed at Peterhead* accompanied by Captain 
Sabine and Mr. Hooper j having first, in compliance 
with their Lordships' directions, demanded from 
the oflScers, petty-oflScers, and all other persons on 
board the Hecla, the logs, journals, charts, drawings 
and other documents which the voyage had fur- 
nished, and directed Lieutenant Beechey to 
proceed with all possible despatch to Leith. 
Having lett Mr. Hooper at Leith, to report the 
Hecla's arrival to Rear-Admiral Otway, the 
commander-in-chief at that port, and to provide 
fresh beef and vegetables for our people, Captsuu 
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Sabine and myself proceeded without delay 
to London where we arrived on the morning of 
the 8rd of November. 



Such was the excellent state of health which we 
at this time continued to enjoy on board the Hecla, 
that, during the whole season of our late navi- 
gation from Winter Harbour to the coast of 
Scotland, being a period of thirteen weeks, not 
a single case had been entered on our sick-list, 
except from one or two accidents of a trifling 
nature ; and I had the happiness of seeing every 
officer and man on board both ships (with only one 
exception out of ninety-four persons) return to their 
native country in as robust health as when they lefl 
it, after an absence of nearly eighteen months, 
during which time we had been living entirely on 
our own resources. 

The Griper arrived at Shetland on the 1st of 
November, and the Hecla at Leith on the 3rd. 
Both ships came into the Elver Thames about 
the middle of November, and were paid off at 
Deptford on the 21st of the following month. 



END OF THE NARRATIVE. 



SECOND VOYAGE 



FOR THE DISCOVERY OP A 



NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

The discoveries made by the Expedition to the 
North-west in the years 1819-20, being such as to 
afford a strong presumption in favour of the exis- 
tence of a passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in that direction, His Majesty commanded another 
attempt to be made to effect that object ; and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty were pleased 
once more to honour me with the command of an 
expedition, to be equipped at Deptfdrd for that 
purpose. The Hecla having been found well 
adapted to this service, a second ship of precisely 
the same class was now selected, and I received 
my commbsion for His Majesty's ship the Fury, of 
three hundred and seventy-seven tons burden, on 
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the 30th of December, 1820. The Hecla was re- 
commissioned by Captain George Francis Lyon, 
on the 4th of January following. 

Some material alterations were made in the inte- 
rior arrangements of the ships, which experience 
suggested as necessary to the accommodation, 
health, and comfort of the officers and men ; and I 
must not here omit to notice a simple, ingenious, 
and effectual contrivance, now first adopted, for 
melting snow for our consumption as water, during 
the winter months, vrithout any additional expense 
of fuel. The smoke issuing from the galley-fire, 
and, indeed, its heat generally, does little or no 
service beyond the ordinary purposes of cooking to 
which it is applied. It occurred to Messrs. Lambe 
and Nicholson to occupy a portion of the aperture 
through which the smoke ascends, by a metallic 
vessel or tank of considerable capacity, allowing the 
smoke to pass freely up on each side of it, and thus 
to communicate a constant heat to the vessel. In the 
top of the tank is a large circular hole for supplying 
it with snow from the upper deck, and in the lower 
part is inserted a cock for drawing off the water. This 
apparatus, which was so little in the way that it could 
not even be seen, produced without any increase of 
fuel, and with the temperature of the external 
atmosphere nearly at zero, sixty-five gallons of pure 
water from morning till niglit ; a quantity, of course, 
more than sufficient for our whole consumption, had 
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there been any occasion to limit the use of an article 
80 conducive to health and comfort. 

Cots and hammocks were substituted for the 
fbimer bed-places, and in the victualling of the 
ships several alterations were likewise made, which 
the experience of the last voyage suggested. 

In describing the Esquimaux inhabiting the 
sequestered and hitherto unknown corner of the 
American Continent which we have recently visited, 
I have aimed rather at faithfulness of delineation 
than at height of colouring, studiously avoiding the 
mention of any fact of whose accuracy the slightest 
doubt remained upon my mind. Of the latter classes 
are numerous pieces of information obtained in a 
cursory way from the Esquimaux, which, however, 
our imperfect knowledge of their language did not 
enable us thoroughly to understand, and which 
almost daily experience of our former misapprehen- 
sions subsequently taught us to receive with greater 
caution and distrust. In attempting the description 
of the manners, disposition, and general character 
of these people, it has been my anxious desire " to 
extenuate nothing, nor set down aught in malice," 
but to present, as far as it goes, a faithful and 
impartial sketch, divested, on the one hand, of the 
too flattering impression at first received from the 
extreme quietness of their demeanour, and on the 
other, of the feelings of annoyance occasioned by 
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our subsequent acquaintance with the less favourable 
features in their character. 

In our official instructions, I was directed to 
proceed as quickly as might be consistent with 
every precaution, towards or into Hudson's Strait, 
until the ice was met with, when the Nautilus 
transport, which was directed by the Navy Board to 
be placed at my disposal, was to be cleared of its 
provisions and stores. We were then to penetrate 
to the westward through Hudson's Strait, until we 
reached (either in Repulse Bay or on other part 
of the shores of Hudson's Strsdt, to the north of 
Wager River) some part of the coast, which 1 felt 
convinced was a portion of the Continent of America. 

If we happily reached the Pacific, w« were to 
proceed to Kamschatka,from thence to the Sandwich 
Islands or Canton, and having refitted the ships and 
refreshed the crews, to return to England by such 
route as might be deemed convenient. 
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CHAPTER I. 

t*as8age across the Atlantic — Removal of Stores from the 
Nautilus Transport, at the margin of the Ice — Departure 
of the Nautilus for England — Enter the Ice in Hudson^s 
Strait — Perilous- situation of the Hecla^ and loss of her 
anchor — Meet with the Hudson's Bay ships — Passage up 
the Strait, and Communication with the Natives inhah- 
iting the Northern Shores — Pass the Trinity Islands of 
Fox — Arrival off Southampton Island, where the Re- 
searches of the Expedition commence. 

The Fury, Hecla, and Nautilus transport were 
completed for sea towards the latter part of the 
month of April, and, on the 29th, at ten a.m., the 
wind being from the eastward, with every appearance 
of its continuing, the Fury was taken in tow by the 
Eclipse steam-boat, which vessel had before taken 
us down the river on a similar occasion. At two 
P.M., the Fury was moored to the buoy at North- 
fleet, and the Eclipse returned to Deptford for the 
other ships. The Hecla reached the moorings on 
the following day, and the Nautilus on the 1st of 
May. The guns and ordnance stores were here 
received on board, after which the ships immedi- 
ately proceeded to the Little Nore, where they 
anchored on the drd. I received my final instructions 
irom the Lords Commissioners of the XdtD\n)\V^ 
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on the 4th, and set out for Sheeroess on the follow- 
ing day. 

On the 7th, the ships were visited by Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir John Gore, from whom we had, on this, 
as on the former occasion, received every attention 
and assistance, which the greatest personal kindness, 
and the most lively interest in our success, could 
suggest On the same day, the ships' companies 
received their arrears of river-pay, and three months' 
wages in advance ; after which they provided them- 
selves with a large stock of warm clothing, according 
to a list previously given out. The crews were, 
however, so well acquainted with the. nature of the 
service on which they were about to be employed, 
that they took good care to provide an abundant 
supply of everything of that kind. 

Previously to leaving the Nore, I furnished Cap- 
tain Lyon with a complete copy of my Instructions 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
accompanied by an order containing some general 
regulations ; and I also appointed certain places of 
rendezvous, to ensure the meeting of the three ships 
at the margin of the ice, in case of unavoidable 
separation in crossing the Atlantic. 

Nothing of consequence happened during our 

passage across the Atlantic; but, after entering 

Davis's Strsdts, we had for several days variable and 

unsettled weather, the wind blowing principally 

i^v/n the southward, vrith a heavy swell from the 
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same quarter. On the 14th, we met with the first 
iceberg, being in lat. 60° 48', long. 53° 13'. 

Having now reached the situation in which I 
was directed, by my instructions, to clear the Nau- 
tilus of our stores, I was desirous immediately to 
commence this work, in order to be ready for the 
opening of the ice in Hudson's Strait, which might 
be expected to occur in a few days. There being 
a number of bergs in sight, I determined to anchor 
the ships te one of them for this purpose, whenever 
the wind and weather would permit. This was 
done with difficulty, but the removal of the stores 
was completed by the evening of the 30th ; when, 
having sent our despatches and letters on board the 
Nautilus, and made every other arrangement, I gave 
Lieutenant Scrymgour his instructions to return to 
England ; and at one a.m., on the 1st of July, he 
parted company, while the Fury and Hecla stood 
in towards the ice. A whaler, deeply laden, and 
apparently^homeward bound, was at this time in 
sight to the eastward. 

Towards noon we made the ice, being in lat 62° 
08' 37", long. 62° 22' 49'', and ran along its edge, 
keeping as much to the westward as the trending 
of it would allow. It requires a few days to be 
passed amidst scenes of this nature, to erase, in a 
certain degree, the impressions left by more anima- 
ted landscapes ; and not till then, perhaps, does the 
eye become familiarised, and the mind reconciled 
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to prospects of utter barrenness and desolation, 
such as these rugged shores present. 

At seven p.m. Tuesday, 3rd July, the ice opposed 
our further progress to the westward, covering the 
whole sea, as far as the eye could reach in that 
direction ; the ships were, therefore, of necessity 
hove-to, in order to wait some change in our favour. 
The tide appeared to have been setting to the 
eastward from noon till six p^m., about which time 
it turned in the opposite direction, and, soon after 
we had hove-to, the ships were carried by it into 
the ice which formed their present impediment, at 
the rate of more than three miles an hour, and were 
quickly beset by other pieces of ice drifting in upon 
them from the eastward. The ice here consisted 
principally of large, though loose, masses of broken 
floes, none covering more than a quarter of an acre, 
and few so much, but having many high hummocks, 
and drawing a great deal of water. We counted 
also above thirty bergs in sight at one time, and 
observed that many of them were carried about by 
the tides ^^^th great rapiditj^. 

A fresh breeze from the W.S.W. springing up on 
the morning of the 5th, accompanied by clearer 
weather, we cast oif to try what could be done, and 
succeeded in pushing the ships in-shore, where we 
found a " lane " of tolerably open water, owing to 
the ebb-tide having set [the ice off in a .body. As 
this tide was now a lee one, however, we could with 
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difBculty keep the ships to windward under a press 
of sail ; and, as soon as we had come to the end of 
the lane, were under the necessity of driving back 
to the eastward the little distance we had gained. 
We had now only advanced within five or six miles 
of the south point of Resolution Island, which, by 
our observations, lies in latitude 61° 20' 40'', longi- 
tude 64° 55' 15''. 

The wind shifted to the south-eastward in the 
course of the night, with a strong breeze and heavy 
rain ; and, on the following morning, when the ebb- 
tide opened the ice a little, a considerable swell was 
admitted from the sea, causing the ships to strike 
violently and almost constantly on the masses of ice 
alongside of them. In this situation they continued 
for several hours so completely beset as to render 
it impossible to extricate them, and drifting about 
at random with the tides. The Hecla was, by a 
different set of the stream, separated five or six 
miles from the Fury, while both ships were equally 
hampered. 

The effects to be apprehended from exposure to 
the swell of the main ocean constitute the peculiar 
danger of first entering the ice about the mouth of 
Hudson's Strait, which is completely open to the 
influence of the whole Atlantic. A very incon- 
siderable quantity T)f loose ice is sufficient to shelter 
a ship from the sea, provided it be closely packed ; 
but when the masses arc separated by the wiud ox 
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tide, so as to admit the swell, the concussions soon 
become too violent for a ship, strengthened in the 
ordinary way, to withstand for any length of time. On 
this account, it is prudent not to enter the ice with- 
out a fair prospect of getting seven or eight leagues 
within the margin. For the same reason, also, when 
likely to be beset near the sea, it is better to make 
a ship fast to small than to large pieces, in order to 
avoid the heavier concussions occasioned by the 
latter. 

On the Idth, both ships* companies were exer- 
cised in firing at a target on the ice, as well 
for the purpose of giving them occupation, as of 
finding out who were our best shots. On the same 
afternoon we saw two ships beset to the northward, 
which we supposed to be those bound to the Hud- 
son's Bay factories. They were joined the next 
day by a third ship, which afterwards proved to be, 
as we conjectured, .the Lord Wellington, having on 
board settlers for the Red River. 

The ice being rather less close on the morning of the 
16th, we made sail to the westward, at 7.45 a.m., 
and continued " boring " in that situation the whole 
day,which enabled us to join the three strange ships. 
They proved to be, as we had supposed, the Prince 
of Wales, Eddystone, and Lord Wellington, bound 
to Hudson's Bay. I sent a boat to the former, to 
request Mr. Davidson, the master, to come on board, 
which he immediately did. From him we learned 
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that the Lord Wellington, having on board one hun- 
dred and sixty settlers for the Red River, prin- 
cipally foreigners, of both sexes and every age, had 
now been twenty days among the ice, and had been 
drifted about in various directions at no small risk 
to the ship. Mr. Davidson considered that we had 
arrived here rather too early for advancing to the 
westward, and strongly insisted on the necessity of 
first getting to the northward, or in-shore, before 
we could hope to make any progress ; — a measure, 
the expediency of which is well known to all those 
accustomed to the navigation of icy seas. By the 
Prince of Wales we sent our last letters for our 
friends inEngland; and I took the same opportunity 
to acquaint the Secretary of the Admiralty ynih the 
proceedings of the Expedition up to this date. 

Proceeding slowly to the westward, we had 
reached at noon on the 21st the latitude of 61° 
50' J 3", longitude, by chronometers, 67° 07' 35". 
In this situation several islands were in sight to the 
northward and westward, and, among the rest, a 
remarkable one called Saddle-back on account of 
its shape. The wind backing to the westward in 
the afternoon, we anchored the ships to the largest 
floe piece we could find, there not being room to beat 
to vrindward. While thus employed we heard 
voices in-shore, which we soon knew to be those 
of some Esquimaux coming off to us. Shortly after 
several canoes made their appearance ; and seven. 
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teen of these people came alongside the Fury. 
Having hauled their kayaks (canoes) upon the floe, 
they began to barter their commodities, consisting of 
seal and whale blubber, whalebone, spears, lines, 
and the skins of the seal, bear, fox, deer, and dog. 
Our first endeavour was to procure as much oil as 
possible, of which, as we had been informed by the 
Hudson's Bay ships, several tons are thus almost 
annually obtained from these people. We soon 
found that they had been well accustomed to bar- 
gain-making, for it was with some difficulty that we 
could prevail upon them to sell the oil for anything 
of reasonable value. They frequently gave us to 
understand that they wanted saws and harpoons in 
exchange for it, and as these were articles which we 
could not spare, it was not without trouble that we 
obtained, in the course of the evening, two barrels 
of blubber in exchange for several knives, large nails, 
and pieces of iron hoop, which was certainly a dear 
bargain on our side. If they saw more than one of 
these at a time, they would try hard to get the whole 
for the commodity they were offering, though, when 
we had for some time persisted in refusing, they 
would not only accept what was offered, but jump 
for joy at having obtained it. They always licked 
the articles given them, and in one instance only did 
we notice any inclination to break the contract after 
this process had been gone through. 

Shortly after these men had arrived, a large 
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oomaky or woman's boat, made its appearance, 
cont^ing six or seven females and four men, the 
oldest of the latter, as seemed usual among them, 
steering the boat with a rude oar of wood. The 
women could not be induced to land upon the floe, 
but held up skins and small narrow strips of well- 
tanned leather to exchange, loudly vociferating 
pilletay (give me) the whole time. There were in 
this boat several skins of oil and blubber, which I 
tried hard to purchase, but nothing could induce 
the old man to part with more than one skin of it ; 
for what reason I could not tell, except that he 
hoped, by perseverance, to obtain a higher price. 
On my desiring Qur men to hand out a second skin 
of oil, as an equivalent for which I put into the old 
man's hand a second lAife, he resisted most vehe- 
mently, pushing our men aside in the boat with a 
violence I have never seen the Esquimaux use on 
any other occasion. One of the younger men then 
came forward and was lifting up the stretcher of 
their boat to strike our people, who were good- 
humovredly laughing at the old man's violence ; 
when I thought it high time to interpose, and, 
raising a boat-hook over the head of the Esqui- 
maux, as if about to strike them, soon brought them 
into a cooler mood ; after which, to prevent further 
altercation, I ordered our people out of the boat. 
We had, by this time, succeeded in purchasing all 
the oil brought by the first canoes, and as the old 



fellow, vrhu Has cominainiliiig' ofHctr of the oomiak, 
obstinately peraisted in his refusal lo sell hia, I 
ordered him away, when he immediatelj rowed to 
the Hccia, and, as I was afterwards informed by 
Captain Lyon, sold his oil fur less than he might 
have obtained aX flrat. Four other ootiuaki after- 
wards came from the shore, from which we were 
distant five or six miles. Each of these contained 
from fourteen to twenty-sii persons, the majority 
being females and young children. Upon the 
whole, not less than one hundred of the natives 
visited the ships in the course of the evening. 

These jteople possessed in an eminent d^ree 
the disposition to steal all ihey could lay thrir 
hands on, which has almost universally been im- 
puted to every tribe of Es^uiniBUx hitherto visited 
by Europeans. They tried, more than once, the 
art of picking our pockets, and were as bold and 
unembarrassed as ever, immediately atler detection. 
It is impossible to describe the horribly disgusting 
manner in which they sat down, as soon they felt 
hungry, to eat their raw blubber, and to suek the 
oil cemaining- on the sicins we bad Just omjitied, the 
very smell of which, as well as the appearance, was 
to ua almost ineufferable. The disgust which out 
seamen could not help expressing at this sight 
seemed to create in the Esquimaux the mutt 
malicious amusement : and when our people turned 
away, literully unable I'- 'icur ihe sighi without 
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being 'sick, they would, as a good joke among^ 
themselves> run after them, holding out a piece of 
blabber or raw seal's flesh, dripping with oil and 
filth, as if inviting them to partake of it. Both the 
men and women were guilty of still more disgusting 
indecencies, which seemed to aflbrd them amazing 
diversion. A worse trait even than all these was 
displayed by two women alongside the Hecla, who, 
in a manner too unequivocal to be misunderstood, 
offered to barter their children for some article of 
trifling value, beginning very deliberately to strip 
them of their clothes, which they did not choose to 
consider as included in the intended bargain. 

Upon the whole, it was impossible for us not to 
receive a very unfavourable impression of the general 
behaviour, and moral character, of the natives of 
this part of Hudson's Strait, who seem to have 
acquired by an annual intercourse vtith our ships 
for nearly a hundred years, many of the vices which . 
unhappily attend a first intercourse with the civil- 
ised world, without having imbibed any of the 
virtues or refinements wMch adorn and render it 
happy. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd, a number of 
canoes repeated their visit to us, the Esquimaux 
having hauled them upon a piece of ice to lodge 
for the night. In the forenoon, an ooniiak also 
came from the shore, and as no intercourse with 
them was permitted till after divine service, they 
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became very impatient to barter their commodities, 
and walked on the ice alongside the ship, with a 
number of trifling things in their hands, vociferating 
"pilletay" to such a degree that we could hardly 
hear ourselves speak. Some more oil was obtained 
iu exchange for pieces of iron hoop, and, at a 
quarter before noon, the wind coming more to the 
southward, and the ice being somewhat less close 
than before, we cast off and made sail up the strait. 

The wind and ice combined to favour us more 
and more as we proceeded, the former both in 
strength and direction, and the latter by opening 
into loose streams, so that, for the first time since 
we entered Hudson's Strsut, we were now enabled 
to set all the studding-sails, with some prospect of 
deriving advantage from them. The Hudson's Bay 
ships remained at anchor some time after we made 
sail, and in the course of the evening we finally lost 
sight of them. From this circumstance, as well as 
from the unimpeded progress we had just begun to 
make to the westward, it was now only that we 
considered our voyage as having fairly commenced. 

In the afternoon of the 24th, having a contrary 
wind, against which little progress could be made, 
I landed, at half-past four, upon the easternmost of 
the Savage Islands, accompanied by several of the 
officers, and was shortly after joined by Captain 
Lyon. After making the usual observations for the 
longitude and variation, wc ascended to the highest 
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paiit of the island, which is from six to eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea, in order to take an eye- 
sketch and angles of the surrounding lands. We 
here counted eleven islands, which may properly 
be considered as belonging to the group called the 
Upper Savage Islands, occupying nearly the whole 
space between that on which we stood, the largest 
and highest of the whole, and the western shore. 
The south point of this island is comparatively low, 
and appeared to have shoal water off it to the 
distance of half a mile. Captain Lyon here noticed 
the remains of some Esquimaux habitations, con- 
sisting, as usual, of small rude circles of rough 
stones * ; and one human skull was also found 
there. We met with a few pieces of drift fir-wood, 
some of which having been sawed and others 
chipped, showed that these people were not in 
want of wood, since they could thus afford to leave 
it behind them in no inconsiderable quantity. 

As soon as we returned on board, all sail was 
made to windward, the breeze being still from the 
westward, and the sea almost free from ice. On 
the 25th we had fog occasionally, which, however, 

• These circles arc, in the Narrative of the former voyage, 
erroneously called * huts,' as we then took them to bo 
the remains of the winter habitations of the Esquimaux ; 
whereas tlicy are exclusively used for extending the skins 
composing the summer tents. 
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cleared away in the afternoon, and at eight p.m., in 
stretching to the southward, we saw the hills on the 
Labrador coasit, from which our estimated distance 
was eight leagues. 

We continued, on the Ist of August, to beat to 
the westward, between Nottingham Island and the 
North Shore, the distance between which is about 
four leagues, and the latter fringed with numerous 
islands. In the course of the morning, several 
canoes and one oormak came off from the mainland, 
containing about twenty persons, more than half of 
whom were women and children. They brought a 
little oil, some skin dresses, and tusks of the walrus^ 
which they were desirous of exchanging for any 
trifle we chose to give them. They had, also, a 
number of toys of various kinds, such as canoes 
with their paddles, spears, and bows and arrows, all 
on a very large scale. Many of the jackets of these 
people, and particularly those of the females, were 
lined with the skins of birds, having the feathers 
inside ; and they had, also, in the boat several other 
skins in a prepared state, taken from the throat of 
the Colymbus glacialis, which splendid bird, though 
we had twice found its skin in possession of the 
Esquimaux, we had yet not met with ourselves. 

After a run of forty miles, during the night, almost 
without seeing any ice, we came, on the morning 
of the 2nd, to a body of it so closely " packed" that 
we could make no further progress, while the masses 
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on the outer edge were moving so rapidly in various 
directions, as to occasion us much trouble and many 
violent blows before we could get clear of them. 
After standing several miles to the northward, along 
the edge of the ice, without meeting with an opening, 
it began to lead us so much to the eastward that 
we tacked and stood back to the W.S.W., to try 
what could be done by patience and perseverance 
in that quarter. 

The Expedition being now about to enter upon 
ground not hitherto explored, it became necessary 
for* me to decide upon the route it would be most 
advantageous to pursue, for the accomplishment of 
the principal objects pointed out in my instructions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Review of the geographical Information obtained by the 
Researches of former Navigators on the Coast of the 
American Continent, in the neighbourhood of Wager 
River^i^Discover and enter the Duke of York^s Bay, 
supposing it to be a Passage into the Sea called the 
Welcome — Leave the Duke of York's Bay, and proceed 
to the North- Westward — Passage of the Frozen Strait 
aifd arrival in Repulse Bay — Continuity of Land there 
— Observations on Shore — Remarks concerning the 
Geography, Tides, and Natural History of this Part of 
the Continental Coast. 

After the most anxious consideration, I came 
to the resolution of attempting the direct passage of 
the Frozen Strait ; though, I confess, not without 
some apprehension of the risk I was incurring, and 
of the serious loss of time which, in case of failure, 
either from the non-existence of the strait, or from 
the insuperable obstacles which its name implies, 
would thus be inevitably occasioned to the Ex- 
pedition. 

After contending with the ice for several days, 
towards the evening of the 11th, we succeeded in 
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§retting in with the northern land, and at twenty 
minutes after nine p.m., being close to a small rock 
or islet, which lies about a mile and a half off the 
shore, I landed upon it, accompanied by a large 
party of officers, who volunteered to man the boat. 
We found it to be about one-fifth of a mile across, 
consisting entirely of gneiss-rock rounded on the 
surface, and with a little moss and a very few other 
plants growing in crevices where water had lodged. 
We saw the tracks of deer upon some moist sand, 
and a rude circle of stones, being probably the 
mains of an Esquimaux summer habitation. At 
eleven p.m., soon after we returned on board, a fresh 
gale suddenly came on from the northwest, obliging 
us to make the ships fast to the largest floe-piece 
that happened to be near us, as the best means of 
holding our ground. 

On the morning of the 12th, the good effects of 
the north-westerly gale were very apparent ; for, 
although we had drifted two or three leagues back 
to the eastward, the main body of ice, consisting 
mostly of pieces smaller than that to which we were 
attached, had gone much faster, leaving a large 
space of clear water for us to work in. It may here 
be observed that, in the course of our endeavours to 
get to the westward, as well in this voyage as in 
that of 1819-20, a westerly wind, though blowing 
directly against us, was always found ultimately to 

g2 
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be the most favourable to our purpose, as it brings 
away large bodies of ice from that quarter, and con- 
sequently leaves a considerable interval of open 
water. The most precious opportunity to seize, 
therefore, in this navigation, is at the springing up 
of an easterly breeze after a gale from the opposite 
quarter, at which time, if a ship be fortunately un- 
hampered, considerable progress may generally be 
mad^. Not a moment of this favourable interval 
must be lost, as the ice invariably closes again in a 
few hours after a change of wind, which is besides 
usually attended by thick water. 

The gale having somewhat moderated at noon, 
we cast off and made sail ; and, after carrying a 
press of canvass during the day, had made consider- 
able progress by the evening, when the ice becoming 
close, obliged us to make fast : in doing which the 
Hecla narrowly escaped a heavy " nip,** by the 
sudden meeting of two floes. The weather was 
beautifully clear, giving us a fine view of the land, 
which now began to excite in us more and more 
interest, almost at every step of our progress. A 
head-land, bearing from us S. 87** W., and named, 
by Mr. Hooper's desire. Cape Welsford, appeared 
very decidedly to form the northern termination of 
Southampton Island, leaving an opening of a league 
or two in width, but broken by two or three islands 
between it and some high land to the northward. 
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This land, however, did not appear to join that 
which we had lately left to the north-east of us, 
there being between them a Very wide opening, in 
which nothing but a sea encumbered with ice was 
visible from the mast-head. The accounts given by 
Captain Middleton of the latitude of the western 
entrance of the Frozen Strait are so confused, and 
even contradictory, that the present appearance of 
the land perplexed me extremely in deciding 
whether or not we had arrived at the opposite end 
of the opening to which he had given that name. 
That immediately before us to the westward, though 
it agreed in latitude within five or six miles vnth 
the southernmost parallel he has assigned to it, 
appeared much too narrow to answer his description 
of the passage we were in search of. Upon the 
whole, however, I thought it most probable that this 
was the strait in question ; and as, at all events, the 
opening between Southampton Island and the land 
to the northward of it, in whatever latitude it might 
be found, and whether wide or narrow, was the 
passage through which it was our present object to 
penetrate into Repulse Bay, I decided on using our 
utmost exertions to push through the narrow strait 
now before us. 

The wind moderating in the evening, and the ice 
after sunset once more opening, enabled us to make 
another mile or two to the westward, after which we 

g3 
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lay-to for the night. A great number of narwhals 
were playing about the ship during the night, but 
they were, as usual, so wary, that our boats could 
not approach them. We remarked that scarcely in 
any part of the polar regions previously visited had 
we seen fewer birds than for some days past ; a 
solitary glaucous gull, a hawk, and a boatswain, 
being all that had been noticed. The moon, in 
rising this evening, was curiously distorted by 
refiraction into the irregular shape of a shrivelled 
orange. 

On the morning of the 13th we 6bserved some- 
thing very like smoke rising from about Cape 
Welsford, which, being confined to one spot, was 
thought likely to be occasioned by the fires of 
natives. Nothing could exceed the fineness of the 
weather about this time ; the climate was, indeed, 
altogether so different from that to which we had 
before been accustomed in the icy seas, as to be a 
matter of constant remark. The days were tempe- 
rate and clear, and the nights not cold, though a 
very thin plate of ice was usually formed upon the 
surface of the sea in sheltered places, and in the 
pools of water upon the floes. After sunset we 
descried land, appearing very distant, through the 
middle of the strait, which we considered to be that 
on the American side of the Welcome. At this 
time, also, we observed some ice in the centre of the 
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strait, heavier than that which covered the rest of 
the sea, and apparently aground in shoal water, as 
afterwards proved to be the case J 

On the 15th we were within a league of a remark- 
able headland on Southampton Island, which I named 
Cape Bylot, as being probably the westernmost 
land seen by that navigator in 1615. In the mean- 
time, the Hecla, still continuing very closely beset, 
had in spite of every exertion drifted back with 
the ice several miles to the northward and eastward, 
so that in the course of the evening we lost sight 
of her altogether. This latter circumstance was, 
however, owing in great measure to the extraordi- 
nary refraction upon the horizon, making terrestrial 
objects at the distance of six or "Seven miles appear 
flattened down or depressed, as well as otherwise 
much deformed. 

At six P.M., having beat up within five or six 
miles of the entrance of the strait, and being anxious 
to sound the channel, which appeared narrow but 
without any ice in it to offer us obstruction, I left the 
ship in the gig, accompanied by Mr. Ross, for this 
purpose. As it was not possible to complete the 
examination of the channel in time to beat the ship 
through till the morning, I made the appointed 
signal for the Fury to stand off and on during the 
few hours of dusk, and determined on taking up our 
quarters on shore at Cape Welsford, in order to 



recomnienee our esammation as early as possible in 
tho morDin^. 

The part of Southampton Island on which we 
landed is about a thousand feet high, and campoaed 
of gneiss. Every here and there along the shore, 
between the projecting points of rocka, is a small 
cove or bay, having a beach composed of small 
pieces of limestone, which make the water almost 
as white as milk. Landing in one of these coves, 
we carried the boat above high-water mark ; and, 
making a tent of her sail, lay very comfortably 
during the night. When the boat first touched the 
beach, we observed an innumerable quantity of the 
little lish called sillocks snimming about, several of 
which were killed by the boat-hooks or taken in the 
hand. A great number of white whales, seals, and 
naruhala, were also playing about near the beach 
during the night. The white whales were the most 
numerous ; the noise these animals made resembled 
a hoarse low-toned barking more than any other 
to which I can compare it t and we remarked that 
their colour was whiter than any we had before 

As soon as it was daylight, Mr. Ross and myself 
ascended the hill above our sleeping-place, from 
whence we could perceive land stretching round to 
the westward and northward, so as apparently to 
leave no opening in that quarter. We were much 
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surprised at the low and yellowish appearance of 
this land, both of which circumstances we were at a 
loss to reconcile with Captain Middleton's descrip- 
tion of the bold shore of the American continent, 
on the western side of the Welcome about this lati- 
tude. It was pleasing, however, to observe a large 
expanse of sea wholly unencumbered with ice, in the 
direction we were now about to pursue ; and we, 
therefore, hastened to the beach to continue the 
survey of the strait, that no time might be lost in 
taking advantage of this favourable circumstance. 
On our return to the beach we found the boat*s crew 
amusing themselves in catching, sillocks, of which 
they had discovered great numbers left by the tide 
in the pools upon the rooks, and had already caught 
more than a large bucket full. They proved most 
excellent eating, and, although we were not badly 
off for fresh provisions, were considered by us a very 
agreeable variety. Every possible care was taken 
in observing the time and direction of the tides in 
this place, that phenomenon having now assumed a 
more than ordinary interest. 

After completing our observations and examina- 
tion of the channel, we reached the ship by eight 
A.M., the Fury having, with great attention, been 
kept close off the entrance of the strjut during the 
night. The Hecla had at this time just hove in 
sight under a press of sail to the eastward, having 
at length, with much difficulty, succeeded in getting 
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into clear water. While engaged in beating through 
the channel with a considerable tide against us, I 
despatched Mr. Crozier to bring on board sand for 
the decks, and provided him also with nets for 
catching sillocks, of which he procured enough to 
serve the messes of the officers and ship's company 
for two dinners. 

At half-past nine on the 17th, we got under way, 
and stood under all sail to the N.N.E., where alone, 
as on the preceding evening, there appeared the 
smallest chance of finding any outlet. 

Having determined the continuity of land all 
round this magnificent bay, possessing so many 
advantages that would render it invaluable in a more 
temperate climate, the officers honoured it with the 
name of the Duke of York's Bay, in consequence 
of the expedition having first entered it on the birth- 
da/ of his Royal Highness. 

It being now evident that the inlet into which, in 
the course of our endeavours to penetrate to the 
westward, we had unavoidably been led, would 
afford us no passage in that direction, I gave orders 
for weighing at the turn of tide ; being determined 
at once to run back through the narrow channel by 
which we had entered, and to push to the north- 
ward without delay, in search of some more favour- 
able opening. 

A breeze from the S.W. sprung up at two p.m. 
on the 1 9th. We made all sail for the channel, 
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through which we passed at half-past four with a 
strong breeze. After dark it began to blow stronger 
with rain and some sea out of the bay, obliging us 
to carry a press of canvass, and to keep all hands 
on deck, to enable us to weather the ice under our 
lee. 

After midnight the weather moderated a little, 
and the wind drew more to the southward, giving 
us some shelter under the lee of the land till day- 
light, when we found that the breeze had done us all 
the service we had anticipated, by opening a wide 
passage between the land and the ice to the north- 
ward. Not a moment was lost in availing ourselves 
of this opportunity, and we ran rapidly, and almost 
without obstruction, along the land, passing numerous 
islands and bays, with which this shore abounds.. 
Piles of stone were seen, as usual, in various places 
along the coast. The eastern shore of this new 
stirait still appeared continuous, and both lands began 
to trend more to the westward. 

Passage Island, which is blackish in its appear- 
ance, has a small rocky islet, of a yellow colour, on 
its eastern side, with which we afterwards, as unex- 
pectedly as unwillingly, became better acquainted. 
There are also two or three small islands, lying 
nearly abreast of it, off the Southampton Island 
shore ; and, as we proceeded, several others were 
brought in sight, Ij-ing in a bay near the west 
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extreine, which we passed in the evening, having 
before us a sea entirely clear of ice, and, we were 
willing to hope, of land also. Hazy weather, how- 
ever, such as had prevailed during the greater part 
of the day, with occasional rain, is very favourable 
to such hopes, and often, therefore, brings much 
disappointment. At seven o 'clock we plainly dis- 
tinguished land, with a fog-bank hanging over it, to 
the westward, and, as far as the thickness of the 
weather would permit us to see, leaving no oj^ning 
before us, except for about two points in the north- 
western quarter. As the nights became dark for 
several hours at this season, and we were wholly 
unacquainted with the land beyond us, the boats 
were despatched to look for anchorage under the 
southern shore, where, however, the ground proved 
so irregular, and the bottom so rocky, that I deter- 
mined to keep under way during the night. As soon 
as the boats were hoisted up, we stood to the west- 
ward under easy sail, and deepened the water gra- 
dually to one hundred and five fathoms, on a hard 
bottom. Our uncertainty respecting the true situa- 
tion of the Frozen Strait, together with the want of 
observations during the day, left us, at this time, in 
doubt whether we had already penetrated through 
that passage, or had still to encounter the difficulties 
which the former accounts of it had led us to 
anticipate. 
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The wind was squally, with dark cloudy weather 
during the night, and a calm succeeded on the 
morning of the 21st, with fog and rain. 

We stood up the bay towards day-light, and at 
seven a.m. I left the Fury, accompanied by a large 
party of officers, having by signal requested Captain 
Lyon to join us. At the same time I directed 
another boat to be despatched from the Hecla, 
under the command of Lieutenant Palmer, to row 
round a small bight which appeared in the north- 
west corner of the bay, where alone, from one or 
two points overlapping each other, the slightest 
doubt of the continuity of land could exist. We 
landed upon a point just to the eastward of this bight, 
in which neighbourhood are several little islands 
and coves, probably affording good anchorage, but 
which the more immediate objects we had in view 
did not permit us to examine. Upon the point we 
found the remains of no less than sii^ty Esquimaux 
habitations, consisting of stones laid one over the 
other in very regular circles, eight or nine feet in 
diameter, besides nearly a hundred other rude, 
though certainly artificial structures, some of which 
had been fire-places, others store-houses, and the 
rest tolerably-built walls four or five feet high, 
placed two and two, and generally eight or nine 
feet apart, which these people use for their canoes, 
as well as to keep the dogs from gnawing them. A 
great many circles of stones were also seen more 
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inland. About three miles to the N.N.W. of our 
landing-place, our people reported having seen 
fifteen others of the same kind, and what they took 
to be a burying-ground, consisting of nine or ten 
heaps of large stones, of three feet in diameter, and 
as many in height. Under these were found a 
variety of little implements, such as arrow or spear 
heads tipped with stone or iron, arrows, small 
models of canoes and paddles, some rough pieces of 
bone and wood, and one or two strips of asbestos, 
which, as Crantz informs us, is used by the natives 
of Greenland for the wick of their lamps, and for 
applying hot, in certain diseases, to the afflicted 
part*. Under these articles were found smaller 
stones, placed as a pavement, six or seven feet in 
length, which, in the part not concealed by the 
larger stones, was covered with earth. Our men had 
not the curiosity or inclination to dig any deeper, 
but a human skull was found near the spot. Our 
people also reported that, several miles inland of 
this, they observed stones set up as marks, many of 
which we also met with in the neighbourhood of the 
point. Of these marks, which occur so abundantly 
in every part of the American coast that we visited, 
we could not then conjecture the probable use, but 
we afterwards learned that the Esquimaux set them 



* Orantz, I. 236, The Esquimaux on this part of the 
coast use it only as sticks for tiimming their lamps. 
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up to guide them in travelling from place to place, 
when a covering of snow renders it difficult to dis- 
tinguish one spot from another. We found among 
the stones some seals' bones, with the flesh still upon 
them, which seemed to indicate that the natives 
had occupied this station during a part of the same 
season ; and judging from the number of circles col- 
lected in this place, and still more from our subse- 
quent knowledge of these people, it is probable that 
not less than one hundred and twenty persons bad 
taken up their residence here at the same time. 

The latitude observed on shore was 66° 30' 58", 
being the first observation we had yet obtained so 
near the Arctic Circle, but far to the southward of 
that given by Captain Middleton*. The longitude, 
by chronometers, was 86° 30' 20" ; the dip of the 
magnetic needle, 88° 07' 28'' ; and the variation. 



• The difference amounts to about twenty miles. It is 
but justice, however, to the memory of Captain Middleton 
to add, that several miles of this error may have been occa- 
sioned by the imperfection of nautical instruments in his 
day, combined ^vith the unavoidable inaccuracy of observa- 
tions made by the horizon of the sea, when encumbered 
with much ice. On this latter account, as well as from 
the extraordinary terrestrial refraction, no observation can 
bo hero depended upon, unless made with an artificial 
horizon. 
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48° 3^'' 57" westerly ; being only a degree and a 
half less than that observed by Middleton in 1 742. 
From our place of observation on shore we had 
a distinct view of Cape Hope, which is high and 
bluff, as well as of the land to the eastward of it, 
running towards Beach Point, which becomes lower, 
as described by Captain Middleton* Indeed, the 
whole account he has given of this bay, with the 
exception of its geographical position, is in general 
very accurate, particularly in the appearance of the 
lands, their relative situation, and in the nature and 
depth of the soundings. With respect to the Frozen 
Strait, through which we' passed with less difficulty 
than usual in the navigation of those seas — thus, for 
the first time, determining by actual examination 
the insularity of that portion of land which, by 
anticipation, has long been called Southampton 
Island, — there can be little doubt that the account 
Middleton has given of its appearance, as seen from 
Cape Frigid, is in the msdn a faithful one. In that 
view it would seem to be " almost full of long small 
islands ; " nor is there any improbability of its having 
been, at the time of his visit, covered with ice, 
which might appear to be "fast to both shores," 
presenting to a person so situated a hopeless 
prospect of penetrating through it to the northward. 
Above all, the accuracy of Captain Middleton is 
manifest upon the point most strenuously argued 
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against him by Mr. Dobbs ;. for our subsequent 
experience has not left the smallest doubt of 
Repulse Bay and the northern part of the Welcome 
being filled by a rapid tide flowing into it from the 
eastward through the Frozen Strait. 

From twenty-two minutes after seven a.m. till 
twelve minutes past one p.m., when we left the 
shore, the tide was constantly ebbing, and fell seven 
feet three inches in that time, from which I con- 
cluded the time of high water this morning to have 
been about ten minutes past seven, and a quarter 
after eleven on full and change days. 
. Soon after we got on board, Lieutenant Palmer 
returned from the examination of the north-western 
bight, which he named Gibson's Cov£, and of 
which he delivered to me, together with his report, 
a sketch showing its soundings and general outline, 
and, what alone was very important, the continuity 
of land all round it. Lieutenant Palmer's report 
stated that he had rowed close in-shore all round 
the bay, and had found it ** terminate in a small 
cove, having a deep ravine running into it on the 
western side." Thus was the question settled as to 
the continuity of land round Repulse Bay, and the 
doubts and conjectures which had so long been 
entertained respecting it, set at rest for ever. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Return to the Eastward through the Frozen Strait — 
Discovery of Hurd Channel — Examined in a Boat — 
Loss of the Fury*8 Anchor — Providential Escape of the 
Fury from Shipwreck — Anchor in Duckett Cove — Fur- 
ther Examination of the Coast hy Boats and Walking- 
parties — Ships proceed through Hurd Channel — Arc 
drifted hy the Ice hack to Southampton Island — Unob- 
structed run to the Entrance of a large Inlet leading to 
the North-westward — Ships made fast hy Hawsers to the 
Rocks — Further Examination of the Inlet commenced 
in the Boats. 

Having now satisfactorily determined the non- 
existence of a passage to the westward through 
Repulse Bay, to which point I was particularly 
directed in my instructions, and which, for the 
reasons detailed in the commencement of the 
preceding chapter, I had confidently considered as 
part of the American continent, it now remained 
for me, in compliance with my orders, to "keep 
along the line of this coast to the northward, always 
examining every bend or inlet which might appear 
likely to afford a practicable passage to the west- 
ward." It was here, indeed, that our voyage, as 
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regarded its main object, may be said to have com- 
menced, and we could not but congratulate our- 
selves on having reached this point so early, and 
especially at having passed, almost without impe- 
diment, the strait to which, on nearly the same day *^ 
seventy-nine years before, so forbidding a name had 
been applied. 

As soon as the boats were hoisted up, all sail was 
made along shore to the eastward, the wind being 
light off the northern land ; and we could plainly 
perceive the low shore which runs to the southward 
and eastward of Cape Hope, as far as the latitude 
of 66° 14', from whence the researches of the pre- 
sent expedition on the coast of the American 
continent are, therefore, to be considered as com- 
mencing. After clearing Repulse Bay we came to 
some ice that the wind was now drifting off the 
northern shore, which had before been loaded with 
it by a breeze from the opposite quarter, so that we 
were once more fortunate in finding a tolerably 
clear sea. 

All sail was made at daylight on the 2drd along 
the northern shore of the Fro2:en Strait, which here 
continues about the same height as that of Repulse 
Bay, and was at this time quite free from snow. At 
nine a.m. the weather became squally with thick 



• Middlcton discovered the Frozen Strait on the 20 th 
August, 1742, according to the Now Style. 
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snow, which rendered great caution necessary 
in running. Soon after noon we perceived, during 
the intervals of clearer weather which occasionally 
took place, that the land we were approaching was 
somewhat broken, and in one place appeared to 
consist only of islands, between which no land was 
visible at the back. There was something in the 
appearance of this part of the coast which held 
out so favourable a prospect of a direct passage to 
the northward, that I determined more closely to 
examine it. Having beat up to the mouth of an 
opening which, the nearer we approached, assumed 
a more and more favourable appearance, we found 
tha£ a body of ice occupied the greater part of the 
channel, rendering it impracticable then to enter it 
either with the ships or the boats. The only mode 
left, therefore of examining it without loss of time, 
was to despatch a party equipped for travelling by 
laud, to ascertain enough of its extent and commu- 
nications to enable me to decide as to our farther 
progress. As, however, in their present situation, 
I did not feel myself justified in leaving the ships, I 
requested Captain Lyon to undertake this service. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Bushnan and two 
seamen from each ship, and was furnished with a 
tent, blankets, and four days' provisions. In the 
mean time, as there was very little ice near us 
except what was in the mouth of the inlet, and that 
appeared to be coming quickly out with the wind, I 
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thought the safest way for the ships, as well as to 
secure the quick return of Captain Lyon and his 
party, would be to anchor, which we did in thirteen 
fathoms, upon a hard bottom, at the distance of one 
mile from the shore. As soon as the anchors were 
dropped, we found that the tide came out of the 
inlet, and then set to the westward, at the rate of a 
mile an hour ; and as we had reason to believe, as 
indeed it aftrewards proved, that this was the flood- 
tide, our hopes of here finding a passage to the 
northward, so as at least to save us the necessity 
of pursuing the more circuitous route round the 
lands we had left to the southward and eastward, 
received great encouragement 

Captain Lyon on his return, at the end of two 
days, reported that he had landed on an island, 
which he called Bushnan's Island, had then 
crossed a strait, to which afterwards the name 
of Kurd's Channel Svas given, and landed on a 
steep point called by him Cape Montagu. From 
hence his party proceeded to a high and remarkble 
hill, called Brook's Bluff : following the strait to 
the northward, they passed the remsuns of many 
Esquimaux habitations, and though their short 
journey had been unsatisfactory on account of the 
badness of the weather, there was still sufficient to 
cause the most lively interest, and give strong hopes 
of the exbtence of some passage to the north-cast 
of the small inlet they had examined. 
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A thick fog coming on immediately after 
Captain Lyon's arrival, we could not but consider 
ourselves fortunate in having picked our party up 
so opportunely. The Hecla having in the course 
of the day been separated from us seven or eight 
miles, in consequence of the ice carrying her to the 
westward, Captain Lyon remained on board the 
Fury during the night, when the plan of our future 
operations was determined on. The result of 
the late examination, imperfect as it necessarily 
was on account of the extremely unfavourable 
state of the weather, was sufficient to excite the 
strongest belief that some communication, not very 
indirect, must exist between the Frozen Strait and 
a sea to the northward and eastward of it ; and 
it was determined, therefore, to leave nothing 
undone to ascertain and follow up this commu- 
nication. 

At eight P.M. having shoaled the water from 
sixty to forty, and then to thirty-two fathoms, and 
the weather still continuing extremely thick, I 
suspected that the tide was taking us too close 
to Passage Island, which was the nearest land when 
the fog came on. As the water seemed tolerably 
clear for a few hundred yards, which was the 
extent of our view, I ordered the ship to be got 
under sail, in order to be in greater readiness for 
acting as circumstances might require. The ice, 
however, once more became so thick about us, that 
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with the light wind then blowing, it was found 
impracticable to force the ship- through it. While 
we were thus employed the fog suddenly cleared 
away, and we found ourselves within three-quarters 
of a mile of the east end of the island. A 
large space of open water was at this time 
not more than a quarter of a mile distant from us 
in the opposite direction, but before the ship could 
be moved by warps or by any other means within 
our power, the tide was observed to be setting her 
directly between the island and the little yellow- 
looking rock I have before-mentioned as lying on 
its eastern side. Seeing that every exertion of ours 
was fruitless to prevent driving with the tide, 
which was setting at about the rate of a mile and 
a half an hour, it became expedient to relinquish 
that attempt, and to endeavour only to keep the 
ship as nearly as possible in mid-channel. The 
anchors were kept ready to drop in an instant, 
should the ship drive into shoal water j for had we 
grounded, and the heavy masses of ice continued to 
drive upon us, little less than the total destruction 
of the ship was to be apprehended. The natural 
direction of the stream, however, effected for 
us that which, hampered as we were, our own 
exertions must have failed in accomplishing ; the 
ship drove through, at the distance of one hundred 
yards from the rock and about one hundred and 
forty from Passage Island, having no less than 
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twelve fathoms : and soon after deepened the 
water to thirty-five and forty, and then to no bottom 
with ninety. 

After this providential escape, we lay-to within 
the island, in order to drift to the northward and 
westward of it with the flood-tide, which runs 
stronger here than in any other part of the Frozen 
Strait. The night was fine but extremely dark, so 
that after ten o'clock we could not distinguish 
where the land lay, and the compasses could not be 
depended on. After an inefiectual attempt to push 
through the ice towards the middle of the Strait, in 
order to avoid the danger of being entangled among 
the nunaerous islands lying ofl^ this shore, we were 
literally obliged to let the ship take her chance, 
keeping the lead going and the anchors in 
readiness. 

I have never yet^been able to conjecture on 
which side of the island the Fury was afterwards 
drifted out. The soundings, however, continued 
deep, and, at day-light on the 26th, after a most 
anxious night, we found ourselves about the middle 
of the Strait, and as usual drifted by the tide 
some distance to the northward and westward. 
A breeze which at this time sprung up from that 
quarter enabled us nearly to fetch the western 
inlet, where we now proposed to search for an 
anchorage. The Hecla having got clear of the 
ice the preceding evening, and narrowly escaped 
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an adventure similar to that which we had expe- 
rienced, rejoined us early in the morning, when 
Captain Lyon returned to her to prepare a boat 
for his intended excursion. We then stood in 
under all sail for the land, and at eleven a.m. 
Captain Lyon left the Hecla, while the ships 
tacked off and on to await his return. The day 
was fine and clear ; and as the ice occasioned us 
no disturbance, we were enabled to give the people 
several hours' rest, of which, from the exertions of 
the preceding night, they stood much in need. At 
nine p.m. Captain Lyon returned, acquainting me 
that he had met with a small bay having no stream 
of tide, and being at present clear of ice, he thought 
it might answer our purpose, but he wished me to 
see it before the ships were taken in. 

We continued lying to, therefore, for the rest of 
the night ; and at five a.m. on the 27th, I left the 
Fury, taking with me Mr. Bushnan to point out 
the place in question. On reaching the bay, we 
found that the ice had during the night almost 
entirely filled it ; but on ascending a hill we 
observed another and apparently a secure cove, 
on the opposite or north shore, to which we imme- 
diately proceeded. Having placed a flag on a 
mass of grounded ice, near a shoal point at the 
entrance, and sounded every part of the cove, 
which was found to afford good anchorage, we 
rowed out to the ships. 
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Returning on board at eleven a.m., I found that 
the state of the weather had prevented any observa- 
tion of the eclipse of the sun, which took place this 
morning ; and Mr. Fisher could only just perceive 
the penumbra passing over it. Having despatched 
Mr. Bushnan to the Hecla as a pilot, all sail was 
immediately made for the inlet, as I was anxious to 
save the flood-tide in case of the ships grounding. 
A strong breeze was now blowing from the north- 
west, which carried the Fury through the water at 
the rate of seven knots, notwithstanding which she 
did not advance above three miles an hour over 
the ground when in the strength of the tide, and 
in mid-channel. On rounding the shoal point on 
which the flag had been placed, I was surprised to 
find the water shoal to four, three, and two and 
three quarter fathoms ; but a press of canvass 
giving the ship a considerable heel, she fortunately 
did not touch the ground. As soon as we had 
anchored, I found that this circumstance had arisen 
from the mass of grounded ice having shifted its 
position by floating with the rise of tide. A boat 
was therefore despatched to lie off the reef, as a 
guide to the Hecla ; and Captain Lyon reached the 
anchorage in safety at one p.m. We lay here in 
twelve to fifteen fathoms at low water, on a bottom 
of tough mud, affording excellent holding-ground. 
Indeed on almost every part of this coast we found 
the ground equally good, at the distance of two or 
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three cables' length from the shore, whereas it is 
almost invariably rocky in the deeper water of the 
offing. 

A boat from each ship being immediately pre- 
pared, Captain Lyon and myself left the cove at 
three p.m. to proceed on the proposed examination. 
We separated at Point Cheyne, Captain Lyon 
having pointed out to me the broad eastern channel 
from which the tide appeared to come, and which 
it was my intention to examine, while he directed 
his attention to the smaller passage he had described 
as leading to the northward. It was agreed that 
we should return to the ships with as little delay as 
was consistent with the object we had in view, 
namely, to ascertain through which of the two 
channels it was expedient or practicable to bring 
the ships. 

I found that the northern shore, near which there 
was no ice, and which is here separated from the 
other to the distance of two or three leagues, was 
that to which our course should be directed, in 
order to obtain a distinct view of the neighbouring 
lands. We therefore steered for the highest hill, 
which rises perhaps from twelve to fourteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The wind freshening 
up to a gale from the westward, we reached the 
beach at seven p.m., having obtained no soundings 
with fourteen to twenty fathoms of line in the 
course of our run. We found a good deal of surf 

i2 
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upon the beach, which is a rough and stony one, 
requiring some caution to prevent swamping or 
staving the boat. While the men were carrying 
up the things and pitching the tents, Mr. Ross and 
myself were occupied in taking the angles for the 
survey, it being too late to set out on our intended 
excursion to the hills. We found our tents, drenched 
as they were by the sea, extremely comfortable. 
They were of the kind called horsemen's tents, and 
made of canvass instead of blanketing. The shelter 
they afford when aided by the warmth of a blanket 
made into a bag, and a dry suit of clothes for 
sleeping in, give no bad accommodation, so long 
as the temperature of the atmosphere does not fall 
more than two or three degrees below the freezing 
point 

The breeze moderated soon after our landing, 
and a fine clear night succeeded. At four in the 
morning, Mr. Ross and myself ascended the nearest 
hill, in the hope of being able to satisfy ourselves 
respecting the existence of a passage for the ships, 
in at least one direction. I therefore directed the 
tents to be struck and everything to be in readi- 
ness for moving on our return. On reaching the 
summit of the first hill, however, we found, as is 
not unfrequently the case, that our view was but 
little improved, and that no prospect could be 
obtained to the northward, without ascending the 
higher hill seen the preceding evening, and which 
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we now found still several miles beyond us. As, 
therefore, no satisfactory information could be 
gsdned without giving up the day to this object, 
we immediately returned to the tents to breakfast, 
with the intention of then setting out, accompanied 
by two of the men. While preparing for this, I 
felt so much indisposed with a sick headach that, 
being apprehensive of laying myself up at a time 
when I could least aflPord to do so, I determined to 
intrust the proposed service to Mr. Ross, in whose 
zeal and ability to accomplish it I felt the utmost 
confidence. Mr. Ross and his party accordingly 
set out for the hill at six a.m. During their absence 
I employed myself in obtaining the usual observa- 
tions, and in noticing the height, direction, and 
time of the tides. By observing the motion of the 
fragments of ice, I found that, although there was 
on this shore a considerable rise of the water, there 
was little or no perceptible current on either side, 
except within a mile or two of the high southern 
land, where it ran very strong, the flood to the 
westward, and the ebb in the opposite direction. 
This belt of tide, as it were, ran between a consi- 
derable opening to the south-east, and that through 
which we had come from the ships, and it was only 
in this space that any ice was at present to be 
seen. These circumstances tended to strengthen 
the opinion I had at first formed, that the main 
outlet into the sea from whence this ice came 

I 8 
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would be found by following the ebb-tide, which 
unquestionably ran to the eastward. I was still in 
hopes, however, that notwithstanding the absence 
of the ice, and of any perceptible stream of tide, 
in the more northerly channel which Captain Lyon 
was examining, some more direct, though perhaps 
narrower, communication might be found, that 
would save us much time and trouble. The appear- 
ance of the land, which seemed to consist of a large 
assemblage of islands, greatly favoured this hope ; 
nor was it discouraged by the accounts received in 
the evening on the return of our party from the 
hills. Mr. Ross reported that having reached a 
commanding hill, he found himself overlooking a 
sea of considerable extent to the eastward, and 
washing the foot of the hill on which he stood. 
This sea appeared to have some islands scattered 
about it, and was much encumbered with ice. 
To the south-eastward there seemed to be several 
openings between islands, of which the land we 
stood then upon appeared to form one, the sea 
sweeping round to the northward and westward, 
as if to join the strait discovered by Captain Lyon. 
Mr. Ross described the country over which he 
passed as much intersected by lakes, some of them 
not less than two or three miles in length, and 
having in their neighbourhood abundance of grass, 
moss, and other fine feeding for the deer. The 
report of Mr. Ross, accompanied by an eye-sketch 
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made upon the spot, left no doubt of the existence 
of an outlet to the eastward, and enabled me to 
decide without hesitation upon attempting the 
passage of the narrows with the ships, leaving our 
subsequent route to be determined on according 
to the report of Captain Lyon. 

Piles of stones and the remains of Esquimaux 
habitations were everywhere to be seen, and Mr. 
Ross met with their marks even on the highest 
hills ; but none appeared of recent date. The rein- 
deer were here very numerous. Mr. Ross saw 
above fifty of them in the course of his walk, and 
several others were met with near the tents. A 
large one was shot by one of the men, who struck 
the animal, as he lay on the ground, a blow on the 
head with the butt-end of his piece, and leaving him 
for dead ran towards the tents for a knife to bleed 
and skin him ; when the deer very composedly got 
on his legs, swam across a lake, and finally escaped. 
A small fawn was the only one killed. Three black 
whales and a few seals were playing about near the 
beach. 

Our people being somewhat fatigued with walking, 
were allowed to rest till half-past one in the morning 
of the 29th, when it being high-water, the tents 
were struck and the boat loaded. The morning was 
beautifully clear and tranquil, and the Aurora 
Borcalis was faintly visible at break of day in the 
south-west quarter of the heavens. Leaving the 
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shore before two o'clock, we steered for an uland in 
the direction of Point Cheyuc, and landed to 
breakfast on a rock off its eastern end. Proceeding' 
towards Point Cheyne, we first began to perceive 
the infiuence of a etream of lidc, as wo approached 
some heavy ice about a mile from the point, which 
we found to be aground upon a shoal in twelve to 
seventeen feet, lying abreast of an island called, by 
Captain Lvon, Rouse Island. Over this shoal 
ihe ebb-tide was nninitig from the N.N.W., at Iho 
rate of three miles an bour, tojoin the midn stream, 
which sets to the eastward along tho south shore. 
After taking marks for the shoal, which lies rather 
in the way of a ship coming through tliis channel, 
*e rowed over to the point. The strength of 
tido gradually increased as we approached the 
uarrows, where it was running full b\x ooiles an 
hour in the middle of the stream, it being now 
about the height of the springs. We* landed 
for a short time on Point Chcyne to obtain sights 
for tho chronometer, and some essential angles for 
the survey; the boat's crew in the mean time 
warming and amusing themselves in hun^ng an 
eruiine which, by the quicl^ness of iU turning, and 
the shelter afforded by the stones, escaped from 
thetn at last. Having placed a flag on this point, 
as a mark for the ships, no lime was lost in setting 
out forthecovc,which, after taking all the soundings 
and marks which the strength of the tide would 



permit, we reached at a quarter befoc 
fbund that Captain Lyon had retoraed on board 
preceding evening, having Bceomplished hia 
in a shorter lime than was expected. 

That no time might be lost in running' the shipa 
tbiough the narrows, 1 directed three boats from 
each to be prepared, for the purpose of sounding 
every part of this intricate, and aa yet uuknowa, 
passage, which I named after Captain Thomas 
Hdsd, of the Rojat Navy, Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. Giving- to the officer commanding each 
boat a certain portion to accomplish, I reserved for 
my own examination the narrowest part of the 
channel ; and at thirty minutes past one f.u., as 
goon as the flood-tide began to slacken, we left the 
ships and continued our work till late at night, when 
having received the reports of the officers and mode 
out a plan of the channel for each ship, I directed 
every thing to be in readiness for weighing at the 
last^quarter of the ebb on the following morning. 
Mach as 1 lameuted this delay, at a period of the 
season when every moment was precious, it will not 
appear to have been unnecessary, when it is consi- 
dered that the chatinel through which the ships 
to be carried did not in some places ciceed a mite 
in breadth, with half of that space encumbered w ' " 
heavy masses of ice, and with an cM-tide of 
knots running through it. 

Tlie lines and hedges were pre[iarcd at day-llgl 
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on the 30th, but when the proper time of tide 
arrived there was not a breath of wind for working 
the ships, so that I was reluctantly obliged to 
remain at anchor till the next ebb. I therefore 
directed a large party of officers and men to be sent 
on shore in quest of game, three deer having been 
killed the preceding day. We had now however 
no success ; a number of deer were seen in herds 
of from four to ten, but the neighbourhood of the 
ships had rendered them too wild to be approached. 
A dog of mine, of the breed called by gamekeepers 
buck-dogs, that had for one or two years past been 
accustomed to run down deer in England, had now 
two fair chases, but without the smallest chance of 
coming up even with three young fawns. The dog 
returned with his feet much cut by the rocks, and so 
completely exhausted, that he could scarcely move 
a limb for a day or two afterwards. 

At fifteen minutes past three p.m., a light air of 
wind springing up from the eastward, we weighed, 
and, having warped out by kedges till we had 
cleared the shoal-point of the cove, made ssdl for 
the channel, and, with the assistance of the boats, 
got the Fury into the fair set of the tide, before it 
made very strong to the eastward. At a quarter 
before seven, when in the narrowest part, which is 
abreast of a bold headland on the south shore, 
where the tide was now driving the ice along at 
the rate of five or six knots, the wind came in a 
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sudden gust from the south-west, scarcely allowing 
us to reduce and trim our ssuls in time to keep the 
ship off the north shore, which is not so safe as the 
other. It was now that the advantage appeared of 
having thoroughly sounded the channel previously 
to attempting the passage of it ; for had the ships 
taken the ground with so rapid and considerable a 
fall of tide, and with so much heavy ice hurried 
along by it, I do not know what human effort could 
have saved them from almost immediate wreck. By 
<;arrying a heavy press of canvass, however, we 
succeeded in forcing through the ice, but the Fury 
was twice turned completely round by eddies, and 
her sails brought aback against the helm ; in con- 
sequence of which she gathered such fresh stemway 
against several heavy floe-pieces, that I apprehended 
some serious injury to the stem-post and rudder, if 
not to the whole frame of the ship. The Hecla 
got through the narrows soon afler us, but Captain 
Lyon, wishing to bring away the flags and staves 
set up as marks, had sent his little boat away for 
that purpose, during the continuance of the calni 
weather. When the breeze suddenly came on she 
was still absent, and being obliged to wait for some 
time to pick her up, the Hecla was about dusk 
separated several miles from us. 

It was my intention, after getting through the 
narrows, to haul round to the northward and east- 
ward, cither to find an anchorage, or to keep under 
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way during the night, in the large space to the 
northward and eastward of Rouse Island, which I 
had before found clear of ice, and free from any- 
perceptible stream of tide. My mortification may 
therefore be conceived at now finding the whole of 
this space so covered with ice as not to be navi- 
gable, while the only clear water in sight was along 
the south shore, where the whole strength of 
tide was known to set, and which, therefore, unac- 
qusdnted as we were with the soundings, would be a 
dangerous station for the ships to occupy during the 
night. There appeared, however, no alternative, 
and it being now dusk, we had every prospect of 
passing an anxious and unpleasant night. 

On hauling up for the south shore, we perceived 
from the crow's nest a point of land that seemed to 
open into a bay; and as there was a chance, not- 
withstanding the general boldness of the coast, of 
our there finding ground for anchorage, we stood 
in for it under all sail. In this hope we were not 
disappointed ; for, on rounding the point, we opened 
•a snug little bay, at the head of which we anchored 
soon after nine p.m., in fourteen fathoms, on a bottom 
of tough clay. We here lay at the distance of two 
cables* length from the land, which is high all round 
the bay; and a strong south-west wind preventing 
any ice from coming in, we passed a quiet night, 
and our people enjoyed the rest which they much 
required. Lights were hobted and rockets occasion- 
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ally sent up as guides to the Hecla ; but as we saw 
no answer, and she did not arrive ih the bay, we 
apprehended she had been obliged to keep under 
way during this inclement night 

At daylight on the 31st we perceived the 
Hecla under the land to the eastward standing 
towards us. I found from Captain Lyon that he 
had, with the same good fortune which we expe- 
rienced, found a secure shelter during the night, 
by anchoring close under the land to the eastward, 
in seventeen fathoms muddy bottom. At thirty 
minutes past eight a.m., the wind suddenly fell, 
and the ice began immediately to approach the 
shore. We therefore weighed just in time to avoid 
a large floe-piece that drifted into the bay. After 
standing a quarter of a mile beyond the shoal, the ice 
obliged us to tack ; and as there was not at present 
the smallest prospect of our getting to the north- 
ward, so as to approach Gore Bay, in order to ascer- 
tain its continuity with the shore on which I landed 
on the 28th, I determined to run along the edge of 
the ice to the eastward, and to look for any opening 
that might there be found practicable, rather than 
wait inactively in our present situation. Our course 
was therefore directed towards the openings before 
observed to the eastward, where the land appeared 
to be broken into several islands. As we approached 
these, which I named after the Right Honourable 
William Sturges Bourne, we found that they 
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presented at least four openings, all of which 
appeared navi|^ble but for the ice which now 
choked the three northern ones. The other channel, 
which is the widest, was however quite clear ; we 
therefore hauled up for it, and discovered soon after, 
to the southward, an opening into the Frozen Strait, 
thus determining the insularity of a large proportion 
of its north-eastern shore, which I named after the 
Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart, Chan- 
*cellor of the Exchequer. The opening now 
discovered was between Baffin and Vansittart 
Islands. 

The Hecla, in rounding a point of ice which the 
tide had set in motion, was beset by the loose masses 
rapidly closing round her, and drifted by the ebb 
along the island lying on the north side of this 
channel. She remained in this situation above two 
hours ; when, all our boats having been sent to her 
assistance, she was towed out into clear water, and 
joined us at dusk in the evening. The ice having 
in the mean time, remsdned too close to allow us to 
proceed to the northward, no time was lost by this 
accident, and we lay-to in open water during the 
night, in the hope of perceiving some favourable 
change the following day. The night was nearly 
calm, notwithstanding which the ships appeared so 
little influenced by tide, that they retained their 
station till daylight without any difficulty or dis- 
turbance from ice. 
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I was sorry to perceive, on the morning of the 
1st of September, that the appearance of the ice 
was by no means favourable to our object of sailing 
to the northward, along the Sturges Bourne Is- 
lands ; but at ten a.m., the edge being rather more 
slack, we made all sail with a very light air of 
southerly wind, and the weather clear, warm, and 
pleasant. We were at noon in lat 66° 03^ 35'^ and 
in long. &S° 33' 15^^, in which situation a great 
deal of land was in sight to the northward, though 
apparently much broken in some places. From 
N.E. round to S.S.E., there was still nothing to be 
seen but one wide sea, uninterruptedly covered 
with ice as far as the eye could reach. A prospect 
like this would naturally convey to the mind of a 
person little acquainted with this navigation an 
idea of utter hopelessness. So apt, indeed, are we 
to be influenced by present impressions, rather than 
by those, however strong or often repeated, that 
past events have left upon the mind, that I believe 
even those who have been the longest habituated 
to the surprising changes which an hour or two 
will frequently bring about in these seas, cannot 
altogether divest themselves of similar sensations. 

Af*twenty minutes after noon, having advanced 
only a mile or two through very close * sailing ice,' 
the Fury was beset in trying to force through a 
narrow though heavy stream, round the end of 
which the Hecla more prudently sailed. ^ Having 
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hovc-to on the opposite side of it. Captain Lyon 

immediately sent his boats with lines, to endeavour 

to tow us out by making sail on the Hecla, a method 

which cannot be too strongly recommended, and 

which serves as an example of the mutual assistance 

that may be rendered by two ships employed on 

this service. The line proved rather too weak for 

the weight of the masses of ice, but the impulse 

communicated by it before it broke, suded by our 

own exertions, enabled us shortly after to escape, 

and we again made sail to the northward. At 

forty-five minutes past one p.m., we had come to the 

end of the clear water, and prepared to shorten 

sail, to await some alteration in our favour. At 

this time the weather was so warm, that we had 

just exposed a thermometer to the sun, to ascertain 

the temperature of its rays, which could not have 

been less than 70° or 80**, when a thick fog, w^hich 

had for some hours been curling over the hills of 

Vansittart Island, suddenly came on, creating so 

immediate and extreme a change that I never 

remembered to have experienced a more chilling 

sensation. As we could no longer see a hundred 

yards around us in any direction, nothing was to be 

done but to make the ships fast to the largest piece 

of ice we could find, which we accordingly did at 

two P.M., in one hundred and fifty-eight fathoms, at 

the distance of three or four miles to the eastward 

of Sturges Bourne Islands. Just before dark the fo^ 
•••••• 
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cleared away for a few minutes, when, perceiving 
that the wind, which was now increasing, was likely 
to drift us too near the islands, we took advantage 
of the clear interval to run a mile further from the 
land for the night, where we again made fast^to a 
large floe-piece in two hundred fathoms. The ice 
in this neighbourhood was the heaviest, though not 
in the largest floes, of any we had yet seen on this 
voyage. It was for most part covered with hum- 
mocks, and appeared yellow from the quantity of 
sand that lay upon it, and from which it generally 
receives the name of * dirty ice.' Afl;er dark the 
fog was succeeded by heavy rain for several hours.- 
The wind, drawing round to the northward and 
westward, on the morning of the 2nd, increased to a 
fresh gale, which continued to blow during the 
night, notwithstanding which, I was in hopes that 
the immense size of the floe to which the ships 
were attached would have enabled us to retain our 
station tolerably. It was mortifying therefore to 
find, on the morning of the 3rd, that we had drifted 
more than I ever remember to have done before, in 
the same time, under any circumstances. It was 
remarkable also that we had not been set exactly 
to leeward, but past Baffin Island towards the two 
remarkable hills on Southampton Island, from which 
we were at noon not more than seven or^eight 
leagues distant. Thus, after a laborious investiga- 
tion which occupied one month, we had, by a con- 
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curreilce of unavoidable circumstances, returned to 
nearly the same spot as that on which we had been 
on the 6th of August. To ^consider what might 
have been effected in this interval, which included 
the very best part of the navigable season, had wc 
been previously aware of the position and extent 
of the American continent about this meridian, is 
in itself certainly unavailing ; but it may serve to 
show the value of even the smallest geographical 
information in seas where not an hour must be 
thrown away, or unprofitably employed. Nor 
could we help fancying at this period of the voyage 
that had. Bylot, Fox, and Middleton, by their 
joint exertions, succeeded in satisfactorily deter- 
mining thus far the extent of the continental land, 
the time which we had lately occupied in this 
manner might have been more advantageously 
employed in rounding, by a more direct route, 
the north-eastern point of America, and even in 
pursmng our way along its northern shores. 

In the afternoon an attempt was made to move, 
for the mere sake, it must be confessed, of moving 
and keeping the people on the alert, rather than 
with the slightest prospect of gaining any ground ; 
but by the time that we had laid out the hawsers, 
the small hole of water that had appeared again 
closed, and we were obliged to remain as before. 

On the morning of the 4th the ice remained close 
about us, but wc found at day-light that we had 
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still approached Southampton Island, and were now 
within five or six miles of a very small rocky islet 
not distinctly seen for ice when we first made this 
coast, but which now appeared black, though very low. 
At thirty minutes past eight a.m., the ice slackened 
for about a mile to the N.N.W., when we cast off 
with a light sdr of westerly wind, and got all the 
boats a-head, but having gained that distance were 
again obliged to make fast In the afternoon the 
breeze freshened from the southward, with rain, and 
the ice soon afler slackening a little about us, we once 
more made sail, in the hope only of being drifted a 
short distance among the ice, but without the least 
apparent chance of forcing even a hundred yards 
through it in the regular way. It is, however, impos- 
sible to judge when circumstances are about to 
improve among the ice, which now opened so much 
immediately after we moved, that we advanced eight 
OT nine miles, almost without difficulty ; and could 
still have continued to run had not night come on, 
when, being within a few miles of the small islands 
to the southward and eastward of Baffin Island, we 
shortened sail and made the ships fast to a floe- 
piece, with the intention of pushing in-shore at 
break of day. It was now my wish to sail through 
the opening last discovered between Baffin and 
Vansittart Islands, in order to save as much time 
as possible in recommencing the examination of 
the continental coast at the point to which it had 
already been traced. Our soundings varied during 



tbe night tram one faundrcd iknd three to sixty-one 
tUhoms. 

At Tour A.M. on the 5tb we cast off and made 
sail for tlie laud with a, tresh breeze from the south' 
eaat. The ice was closely packed against the land 
near the passage t had intended to try, and, aa it 
appeared stack to the eastward, I determined to run 
between the south-cast point of Baffin Island and 
the smaller islands lying off it. The wind drawing 
more to tbe eastward as we approached the channel, 
we had several tacke to make in getting through, but 
carried a good depth of water on each aide, though 
its bioadth docs cot exceed three quarters of a. mile. 
As wo now advanced to tlie northward, we found less 
and lens obstruction, the main body of the ice having 
been carried to the southward and eastward by the 
late gaie, which bad in so Qxtraoidinary a manner 
drifted us in the tame direetioD. This was one 
of the opportunities I have before described us the 
most favourable that ever occur for making progress 
in these seas. We had, therefore, a lino run during 
the day along the east mde of Sturgcs Bourne 
Islands ; for, having found the passages between 
them still choked with ice, we were obliged to run 
to the northward with the hope of attaining our 
present oLyeet. A lai^e opening in the land now 
came in sight in the N.N.W., being that discovered 
by Mr. Ross on tbe 28th of August, and which had 
led us to suppose the land we then stood on would 
prove insular, and that $• 
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be found to the northward of it with Gore Bay, 
For this opening therefore our course was directed, 
and in the evening we arrived off a point of the 
eastern la||d, which I named Cape Edwards, 
after Mr. John Edwards, Surgeon of the Fury. 
We had here twelve fathoms, at the distance of 
a mile from the shore, and found the water deepen 
gradually as we hauled -out. A small stream of 
ice lay off the point, besides which there was not 
a piece in sight, and we ran along the shore with- 
out obstruction till it was time to look out for an 
anchorage. Having first sent the boats to sound, 
we| hauled into a small bay, where we anchored at 
dusk, in seventeen fathoms, good holding-ground, 
though the bottom was so irregular that we had 
from five to thirteen close upon our quarter. 

We began to weigh at break of day on the 6th, 
but found the ground so tough that we had some 
difficulty in purchasing the anchors. In effecting 
this, James Richardson, one of the leading-men 
of the Fury, received a severe contusion on his 
shoulder by the purchase- block falling upon him 
from aloft*. After running four or five leagues to 

• This accident, which produced no eventual injury, 
occurred in consequence of an iron hook giving way. It 
is only mentioned in this place, to show the propriety of 
substituting lasliings for the hooks of blocks, wherever 
practicable, in this climate. 
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the northward and westward, we came, at thirty 
minutes after nine a.m. to a small group of islands 
lying in the channel, and directed our course to 
the eastward of them. The wind, however, failing 
us just in the middle, we hauled out and sent the 
boats to tow ; but whichever way we put the ships' 
head, a * cat's paw* every now and then took the 
sails aback, keeping us for an hour in a very awk- 
ward situation, being only two hundred yards from 
either shore, and in seventy fathoms* water. The 
boats being sent to sound, several shoals were 
discovered just beyond us to the northward, but 
nothing like anchorage near them. As the situation 
of the ships was now a very precarious one, should 
any stream of tide begin to run, I determined to 
tow them into two small nooks near us, where 
they might at least be out of the way of the tide. 
Finding here a depth of from seventeen to nineteen 
fathoms at half a cable's length from the shore, the 
anchors were dropped, and several hawsers imme- 
diately secured to the rocks, to steady the ships. 
The men, from this circumstance, and with their 
usual humour, called this place Five-hawser Bat/, 
by which name I have distinguished it on the 
chart. We found the two little nooks communi- 
cated by a narrow and shallow channel, making 
the land which intervened between the ships an 
island about a quarter of a mile in length. 

We had now once more approached a part of tlio 
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coast of which the thorough and satisfactory exami- 
nation could not possibly be carried on in the ships, 
without incurring constant and perhaps useless risk, 
and a certain and serious loss of time. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to proceed at once upon this 
service in two boats, one from each ship. Having 
communicated my intentions to Captain Lyon, and 
requested him to move the ships when practicable 
into some more secure situation, I left the Fury 
accompanied by Mr. Ross and Mr. Sherer, taking 
with us our tents, blankets, and stove, together with 
four days' provisions and fuel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hoppner^s Inlet entered and surveyed by the Boats — Con- 
tinuity of Land there determined — Proceed to examine 
another Opening leading to the Westward — Favourable 
Appearance of a continued Passage in that Direction — 
Meet with some Esquimaux — Arrival in Ross Bay, being 
the Termination of Lyon Inlet — Discovery and Examina- 
tion of various Creeks— Return to the Ships, after finding 
the Land entirely continuous — Some Account of tlie 
Natural History of this Part of the Coast. 

A THICK fog unfortunately coming on just before 
we left the ships, prevented us from making choice 
of any part o( the land, which might be the most 
likely to afford a passage to the northward and 
westward. We could only, therefore, direct our 
course northerly with tolerable certainty, by a 
compass-bearing previously taken on board, and 
by occasionally obtaining an indbtinct glimpse of 
the land through the fog. Having rowed four 
miles, we came to a high point, round which we 
turned rather to the westward, and then landed a 
little beyond it. The fog becoming somewhat less 
thick, Mr. Sherer and myself ascended the hill in 
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hopes of obtaining a view of the surrounding 
shores, in order to form a better judgment of the 
route we should pursue on the following morning. 
Having taken all the compass-bearings that the 
weather would permit, we descended to the beach, 
where we found that Mr. Ross had hauled the 
boats up, and pitched .the tents for the night. A 
number of deer were seen, but they were very 
wild ; a hare or two, however, and some ptarmigan, 
were procured for our suppers. It was high water 
by the shore at thirty minutes past six p.m., but no 
stream of tide was perceptible. 

The tents were struck at thirty minutes past 
three a.m. on the 7th, and our course directed up 
the inlet, the weather being calm and tolerably 
clear. At three miles and a quarter we passed, on 
our starboard hand, a point of land, which, from 
the bright colour of the rocks, composed chiefly of 
feltspar, obtained the /lame of Med Point. 

Opposite to Red Point was a small opening, 
which we next proposed to examine. We had not, 
however, advanced a mile within the entrance when 
the boats grounded, the water becoming more and 
more shoal within. We therefore landed to obtain 
the best view we could, and observed the water to 
extend about a mile beyond us, and then turn to 
the southward, in which direction the land ol> 
structed our further view. As it was pliun that no 
passage could here be found for the ships, which 

VOL. II. L 
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alone it was my present object to discover, I did 
not choose to wait for the flowing of the tide to 
enable us further to explore this place, but deter- 
mined to prosecute our examination of the other 
parts of the coast without delay. Lieutenant Hopp- 
ner subsequently determined the insularity of the 
land on the south side of this opening by rowing 
through the passage at high water. There were 
here a great number of stones placed in an upright 
position in every conspicuous spot, many of them 
looking like men at a distance. These marks are 
generally placed without regard to regularity, for 
there were here several lines of them about fifty 
yards in length, the stones being four or five yards 
apart, and each having a smaller one placed on its 
top. Having rowed out of the inlet, we landed at 
six P.M. in a little bay just outside of the last 
night's sleeping-place, pitching the tents on a fine 
shingly beach, which was the kind of ground we 
usually looked out for towards the conclusion of 
the day, as affording the softest bed, consistently 
with dryness, that nature supplies in this country. 
Of such a convenience the men were not sorry to 
avail themselves, having rowed above thirty miles 
since the morning. 

The boats were launched at daylight on the 
8th, and we soon came to a much more promising 
opening on the same shore, about a mile wide at 
the entrance, and leading directly to the westward. 
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After rowing four miles in that direction, we 
arrived at the mouth of a bay from three to live 
miles wide, out of which there did not appear the 
least chance of discovering an outlet. As nothing, 
however, but rowing round the bay would satisfac- 
torily determine this, we were proceeding to do so, 
when we observed, in the northern corner, some- 
thing like a low point overlapping the high land 
at the back. Towards this spot we steered, as the 
readiest way of completing the circuit of the bay, 
and half a mile short of it landed to breakfast. 

In the meantime I sent Mr. Ross to one hill, 
and ascended another myself, expecting to save the 
time and trouble of rowing into the nook. I was 
not a little astonished to find from my own and Mr. 
Ross's observations, that there was on the other 
side of the point, a broad and apparently navigable 
channel, through which the tide was setting to the 
northward, at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. I am thus minute in the discovery of this 
channel, which afterwards promised to be of no 
small importance, to show how nearly such a place 
may be approached without the slightest suspicion 
being entertained of its existence, and the conse- 
quent necessity of close examination, wherever a 
passage is to be sought for. An inspection of the 
chart, together with the narrative of our proceedings 
for the four or five following days, will afford a 
striking and perhaps a useful lesson in this respect. 

l2 
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We continued our examination, and 1 despatched 
Mr. Sherer to the ships for a fresh supply of pro- 
visions. On his return on the 10th vee proceeded 
to the westward. Having passed several islands 
on our left, we kept close along the northern shore, 
which here began to trend considerably to the 
southward of west In running along the coast with 
a fresh and favourable breeze, we observed three 
persons standing on a hill, and, as we continued 
our course, they followed us at full speed along the 
rocks. Having sailed into a small sheltered bay, 
I went up, accompanied by Mr. Bushnan, to meet 
them on the hills above us. In sailing along the 
shore we had heard them call out loudly to us, and 
observed them frequently lift something which they 
held in their hands ; but on coming up to them 
they remained so perfectly mute and motionless, 
that, accustomed as we had been to the noisy 
importunities of their more sophisticated brethren, 
we could scarcely believe them to be Esquimaux. 
There was besides a degree of lankness in the faces 
of the two men the very reverse of the plump round 
oily cheeks of those we had before seen. Their 
countenances at the time impressed me with the 
idea of Indian rather than of Esquimaux features ; 
but this variety of phvsiognomy we afterwards not 
to be uncommon among these people. The men 
a[)peared about forty and twenty-two years of agf, 
and were accompanied by a good-looking and good- 
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humoured boy of nine or ten. They each held in 
their hand a seal-skin case or quiver, containing a 
bow and three or four arrows, with a set of which 
they willingly parted, on being presented with a 
knife inTexchange. The first looks with which they 
received us betrayed a mixture of stupidity and 
apprehension, but both wore off a in few minutes, 
on our making them understand that we wished to 
go to their habitations. With this request they 
complied without hesitation, tripping along before 
us for above two miles, over very rough ground, and 
crossing one or two considerable streams running 
from a lake into the sea. This they performed with 
so much quickness that we could with difficulty 
keep up with them, though they good-naturedly 
stopped now and then till we overtook them. We 
were met on our way by two women, from twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, having each a child at 
her back ; they too accompanied us to their tent, 
which was situated on a high part of the coast 
overlooking the sea. It consisted of a rude circular 
wall of loose stones, from six to eight feet in 
diameter and three in height, in the centre of which 
stood an upright pole made of several pieces of 
firwood, lashed together by thongs, and serving 
as a support to the deerskins that formed the top 
covering. Soon after our arrival we were joined 
by a good-looking modest girl of about eight, and a 
boy five years old. Of these nine persons, which 

L 3 
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were all we now saw, only the elder man and two 
of the children belonged to this tent, the habitations 
of the others being a little more inland. The faces 
of the women were round, plump, tattooed, and in 
short completely Esquimaux. The kayak or canoe 
belonging to this establishment was carefully laid 
on he rocks close to the seaside, with the paddle 
and the man's mittens in readiness beside it. The 
timbers were entirely of wood, and covered as 
usual with seal-skin. Its length was nineteen feet 
seven inches, and its extreme breadth two feet ; it 
was raised a little at each end, and the riqa or gun- 
wale of the circular hole in the middle was high 
and made of whale-bone. A handsome seal-skin 
was smoothly laid within as a seat, and the whole 
was sewn and put together with great neatness; 
The paddle was double, made of fir, and the 
ends of the blades tipped with bone, to prevent 
splitting. 

The fire-place in the tent consisted of three 
rough stones carelessly placed on end against one 
side, and they had several pots of lapu ollaris, for 
culinary purposes. These people seemed to us 
altogether more cleanly than any Esquimaux we 
had before seen, both in their persons and in the 
interior of their tent, in neither of which could we 
discover much of that rancid and pungent smell, 
which is in general sooffei^ive to Europeans. One 
instance of their cleanliness which now occurred, 
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deserves, perhaps, to be noticed, both because this 
is justly considered rather a rare quality among 
Esquimaux, as well as to show in what way they 
do sometimes exercise it. When leaving the tent, 
to return to our boats, I desired one of the seamen 
to tie the articles we had purchased into a single 
bundle, for the^ convenience of carrying them : but 
the elder of the two male Esquimaux, who watched 
the man thus employed, would not permit it to be 
done without excluding a pot, which, as he explained 
by wiping the lamp-black off with one of his fingers, 
would soil a clean seal-skin jacket that formed part 
of the bundle. 

Among the few domestic utensils we saw in the 
tent was the woman's knife of the Greenlanders, 
described by Crantz, and resembling, in its semi- 
circular shape, that used by shoemakers in England, 
The most interesting article, however, was a kind 
of bowl exactly similar to that obtained by Captain 
Lyon from .the natives of Hudson's Strait, being 
hollowed out of the root of the musk-ox's horn. 
As soon as I took the cup in my hand, the boy, 
who was our first companion and had since been 
our constant attendant, pronounced the word 
oomingmuk, thus affording an additional confirma- 
tion to that obtained on the former voyage, of the 
musk-ox being the animal described by the natives 
of the west coast of Greenland, as having occa- 
sionally, though rarely, been seen in that country. 
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As soon as the Esquimaux became a little more 
familiar with us, they repeatedly asked for sowik 
(iron), in answer to which we gave them to under- 
stand that they must accompany us to our boats, if 
they wished to obtain any of this precious article* 
Accordingly the whole group set off with us on our 
return, the males keeping up with us, and the women 
a short distance behind. The whole of the children 
carried bundles of the branches of ground willow* 
which we had just before seen them bring in for 
their own use, and which they seemed to consider 
an article of barter that might be acceptable to us. 
As we returned, I noticed a quantity of the ledum 
palustre, and having plucked some of it, gave it 
to the boy to carry ; after which, though he very 
much disliked its smell, he gathered every root of 
it that we came to, and deposited it at our tents. 
This lad was uncommonly quick and clever in 
comprehending our meaning, and seemed to possess 
a degree of good-humour and docility, which on 
our short acquaintance, made him a great favourite 
among us. 

We had hitherto been much pleased with our 
new acquaintance, who were certainly a good 
humoured decent sort of people. We therefore 
loaded them with presents, and endeavoured to 
amuse them by showing them the manner of rowing 
our boats, which were hauled up on the beach. 
While the men and children were occupied in 
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observing this, the women were no less busily 
employed, near the tents, in pilfering and conveying 
into their boots some of our cups, spoons, and other 
small articles, such as they could conveniently 
secrete. This they accomplished with so much 
dexterity, that no suspicion would have been excited 
of their dishonesty, had not Mr. Sherer fortunately 
missed a cup which was required for supper. A 
general search being instituted in consequence, 
and the cargo of the women's boots brought back 
to our tents, I directed all our presents to be like- 
wise taken from the two offenders ; and, dismissing 
the whole party with great appearance of indigna- 
tion, thus put an end, for the present, to our com- 
munication with these people. 

We moved before broad daylight on the 11th, 
and, after two hours' progress, began to perceive 
every appearance of our having once more got into 
a close bay, round the shores of which we now pro- 
ceeded to row. To the bay that thus terminated 
the inlet, which had till now excited such encourag- 
ing hopes, I gave the name of Ross Bay, in com- 
pliment t% the gentleman who had accompanied me 
during the whole of this examination. We landed 
at sunset at the mouth of another creek, which was 
reserved for examination on the following morning ; 
and were not sorry to pitch our tents on a fine 
shingly beach, after a cold and wet day's work. We 
here saw, as usual, several deer, but nothing except 
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a marmot and a covey of nine ptarmigan were killed 
in the course of the day. 

On the following day, I once more despatched 
Mr. Sherer back for a fresh supply of provisions, 
and having, from the hill, fixed on a remarkable 
islet for his first rendezvous, directed him to follow 
us as before. 

We spent the two next days in exploring a creek 
which we called Culgruff, and another on the 
opposite, or eastern shore, which received the name 
of Norman's Creek, and returned to the Hecla on 
the evening of the 14th. 

I learned from Captain Lyon that the Hecla had 
just anchored at her present station, the Fury still 
remaining at the former place, into which the ice 
had lately come so thick as to require the assistance 
of all hands from both ships to warp and tow the 
Hecla out Proceeding with a fresh boat's crew 
towards the Fury, which we found close beset by 
thick and heavy ice, we succeeded, after much 
difficulty, in hauling the boat through it, and arrived 
on board at ten p.m. 

The next object to which my attention was 
directed was the connecting of the coast last ex- 
amined with that of Gore Bay — an object that 
might perhaps have been effected during my ab- 
sence ; . but I did not consider it prudent, in the 
insecure situation in which I had been obliged to 
leave the ships, to take more than one boat's crew 
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from each, which number, out of our small comple- 
ments of working men, bore a large proportion to 
the whole strength that might be required on any 
emergency. The absence of two boats from either 
ship, indeed, scarcely left hands enough to purchase 
the anchor, much less to handle them with the 
alacrity necessary among ice, and in a confined and 
rocky navigation. It remained, therefore, to com- 
plete this examination in the boats, as soon as the 
Fury could be extricated from the ice by which she 
was at present beset. 

This ice consisted of heavy and large floe-pieces, 
which pressed with considerable force upon the 
cable ; but the strain being steady, the ground good, 
and little or no stream of tide running, the anchor 
did not come home. It may here be of service to 
remark that, in smooth water, and in situations 
where there is no perceptible stream of tide, a ship's 
safety is not so much endangered by the approach 
of a large body of loose ice as might be supposed. 
The smaller pieces are pushed astern by poles, the 
larger masses, not coming with any violence, rest 
across the cable or bows without doing any damage, 
and the space between the ship and the land is 
generally soon filled up with ice, so as to preclude 
the possibility of her being driven on shore, even 
should the anchor afterwards come home. 

As soon as the tide would serve in the offing, on 
the morning of the 15th we weighed, and by means 
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of warping and towing, in which we were assisted 
by Captain Lyon's boats, succeeded in joining^ the 
Hecla at her anchorage at three p.m. About the 
same time Lieutenant Hoppner arrived, having re- 
^amined that arm of the sea which I had at first 
explored ; being the only one near, Captain Lyon 
had, in pursuance of my directions, instructed him 
to trace it, not knowing that I had already done so. 
From Lieutenant Hoppner's report and observations, 
however, much useful information was derived in 
laying down the coast. Among other things, the 
extent and communication of the opening I had 
entered, but could not pass on the 7th, had now 
been determined by rowing through at high water, 
and returning to the ships by that route. To this 
arm of the sea I gave the name of Hoppner's Inlet ; 
and the more extensive one which I had lately 
returned from exploring, was distinguished by 
the name of my brother-officer. Captain George 
Francis Lyon. 

While a boat from each ship was preparing for 
our next excursion, I communicated to Captain 
Lyon my wishes respecting the movement of tho 
ships, directing him to follow me down the south- 
western land as soon as it might be practicable, 
that no time might be lost in prosecuting the voyage 
either in the direction I was now about to pursue, 
should I there discover an outlet to the westward, 
or failing to do so, to the eastward of the land now 
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in sight, which, in that case, would prove to be a 
part of tlie continent With a view also to save 
time on my return, I requested Captain Lyon to 
endeavour to ascertain whether a portion of land to 
the south-eastward of the inlet, on which it was our 
lot afterwards to winter, was insular or connected 
with the main land. These and other necessary 
arrangements being shortly made, I left the ships 
at thirty minutes after four p.m., accompanied by 
Messrs. Ross, Sherer, and Mac Laren, the two 
latter gentlemen in the Hecla*s boat, the whole 
party being victualled for nine days. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Further Examination in the Boats for the purpose of con- 
necting the Shores of Lyon Inlet with that of Gore Bay — 
Continuity of the Land Determined — Fresh detention by 
the Ice — Boats carried over Land — Return to the Ships 
— Progress out of the Inlet prevented by the Ice — The 
Fury grounds upon a Rock — Anchor in Safety Cove — 
Heavy Easterly Gales — Proceed out of the Inlet — 
Arrival in a Bay on the south side of Winter Island — 
— Ships secured in Winter-quarters. 

At the time of my quitting the ships on the 15th, 
the ice was in sight from the mast-head, stretching 
across the mouth of the inlet, a few miles below 
our anchorage, while the sea was only partially 
covered with looEe masses near our last station, and 
higher up was entirely free from it. I was in hopes, 
however, of being able to find our way along-shore 
in the boats without incurring any great loss of 
time ; and, at all events, there was a satisfaction in 
Jcnowing that, should the boats fail in doing so, it 
would be in vain to attempt it in the ships ; so that 
in every point of' view, our present plan was the 
only advantageous one that could be adopted. 
We rowed before sunset between six and seven 



miles along the higb aoulh-nestem land, pauing what ' 
appeared a small harbour, with an bland near the , 
middle ul' ihe entrance, and landed on a ehinglf 
bear.h near a small bay or creek, extending three ' 
qukirteis of a mile to the W.N.W. and then termi- 
nating in a deep broad valley. There were here i 
three or four acres of thick, cloae, and rather long" < 
grass, att'iirdlng excellent feeding for the lein-dcer ' 
and hares, of which several were aeeu. A great < 
number of white whalea were playing about near i 
the beach. We left the shore at half-past four a.k, 
on the Kith, and in an hour's sailing with a fresh i 
north-west wind canio to some loose ice, through i 
which we continued to make our way till eleven ', 
o'clock, when it became so close that a passage i 
could no longer be found in any direction. TherS j 
was also so much yoong ice in every small interv^ | 
between the loose masses, that the boats were mucb ' 
cut about the water-line in endeavouring to force I 
through it. We were now abreast of a remarkable 
bluff, forming the northern point of an open bay, in i 
which alone there was the smallest pool of clear ' 
water to be seen. In order, therefore, to avoid the ] 
risk of being altogether driven from the shore, I i 
determined to attempt a passage into the bay, which. ' 
was three-quarters of a mile distant ; and in this, 
after two hours' labour, we at length succeeded, j 
The tents being pitched and the boats hauled up, i 
a part of our hands were employed in repairing Iha 



dsDiagoB occuiuncd by the young ice, while the 
rett were despatched inland in search of guma : in 
this pursuit they were not successful, only one hare 
being brought iu before darL Finding that the 
ice was likely to prove an obstacle of which we 
could not calculate the extent or continuance, we 
began at ojice to reduce our daily expenditure of 
provisions, in order to meet any contingency. 

Ascending tbe hill at daylight on the 17th, we 
were much disappointed in finding that, though the 
ice continued to drive a little to the S.E^ it was 
even more compact than belbrc, the loose masses 
through which we had sailed the preceding day 
being now closely set together. Our people were 
to-day rather mure successful iu pursuit of game, 
bringing in seven hares before sun-set. These 
animals are quite white, presenting so strong a con- 
trast with the colour of the ground, on which no 
snow as yet remained, as tii render them very con- 
spicuous at a distance i and we often killed then 
on landing, by having observed their situation 
while rowing along-shore at the dislaucc of half a 
mile or more. Several of the ermines also which 
we had procured for the list week or two were 
entirely white, except the little brush at the tip of 
the tail, which was black. In other specimens oF 
this animal, however, the back was quite brown 
and the belly of a deUcute light straw or sulphur 
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It was high water on tbe morniag or tlie 1 8tli, Ht four 
'cluck, being Bomewhat earlier Ibao the preceding 
ide ; a kind of irregularity which was very common 
about the mouth of Lyon Intet at this season, 
rendering it impossible by one or two observatioos 
to calculate the true time of tide on the lull and 
change days of the moon. Aa soon as it waa light 
enough to make out the situation of the ice, which 
had now drifted considerably to the southward, we 
left the baj' with a fresh aud favourable breeze, and 
at a quarter past eight a.ij., after a quick run throi^h 
" sailing ice," landed to breakfast on the south-east 
point of this shore, which afterwards received the 
name of Cape MAnTiNEAU, out of regard for a 
highly esteemed friend and reladve. There being a 
number of small islands and aboals about this point, 
we found much difiiculty in picking our way through 
the ice lying aground upon them, which, huwevcr, 
we at length effected ; and after pat^sing the S.W. 
point, which I named ailcr Mr. M'Laren, got into 
cieitr water to the westward, crossing an open bay 
with a ahoal near the middle of the entrance. Pro- 
ceeding from hence with a slrong breeze and a 
considerable sea ahead, but the flood- tide still 
running slowly with ua to the N.W., we rowed 
several miles close along the shore, and entered at 
dusk a little cove, where the tculs were pitched 
and tha boats moored for the night. 
The night heiiie cold, I'loar, and nta 
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u quantity uf " bay-ice," half an incb in IhickncM, 
had on the moiiiing of the 19th fiirmcd in the cove, 
and for some distance outside ol' it, which again out 
the boata' plonks very much, beudes oecasioiuDg 
great loss of time in getting through it. Tliis 
symptom of approaching winter, which had now foi 
the first time occurred to us, rendered it eipedient 
iu future to eelect the moat open beaches for uur 
resting-places at night. As soon as wc had extri- 
cated ourselves from i\m impt^dimcnt, we rowed 
along without fuithcr hindrance, as no young ice 
had formed in the deeper water ol' tht offing. After 
tracing every iicnd of the shore whicli here occurred, 
and especially that of a bay named, by Mr. Sharer's 
request, Moyle Bai, we landed at the point called 
by Captain Lyon Point Fabhili, at a quarter past 
seven ; and ascending the hill to take angles, ob" 
tained a view of Gore Buy, easily rccoguiaiiig every 
other feature of the lands discovered by Captain 
Lyon. A mile or two of coast was now all that 
remained to be examined, in order to determine 
the connexion of Gore Bay with the rest of the land 
recently explored. Proceeding, therefore, as sood 
aa our observations wore finished, wo soon after 
entered the bay, and in the course of an hour had 
satisfied ourselves on this point. 

Being apprehensive tbut the south-oast wind 
would bring in the ice and obstruct uur return lo the 
ships round Capo Martincau, I gave ordors for 
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moving at break of day on the 20th ; and had 
scarcely launched the boats when my apprehensions 
were confirmed, by observing a great deal of close 
ice a little below the island. 

The ice remained closely packed on the 21st, as 
far as we could see along shore, so that we were 
still detained in the same place. A party sent out 
to procure game killed a deer and a hare: the 
former after being wounded took a deep lake, into 
which the people had to swim to get him out. 
Except these animals, which were here tolerably 
abundant, the game was scarce, though there was 
no want of feeding for them. The ground-willow 
was plentiful, and so dry at this season, that we 
easily procured enough for keeping Aip a good fire 
all day. Some snow which fell in the course of the 
preceding night, lightly powdering the land, had 
entirely disappeared before the evening, except in 
places having a northern aspect, where it now per- 
manently remained for the winter. 

On the morning of the 22nd the ice was not only 
as close as ever, but had forced its way much higher 
up towards Gore Bay. A party was therefore sent 
out to endeavour to procure game further inland ; 
and another employed in gathering ground-willow, 
which was here abundant and in good condition for 
fuel. Two bears a female and her cub, being pro- 
bably attracted by the smell of our cooking, came 
towards the tents upon the ice, but upon hearing 



our voices act affin the opposite direction. A good 
deal of anow fell in partial showers in the course of 
the day ; it was nearly of that fine kind which 
usually falls during' the winter of these regions, but 
we bad flake snow and even liglit rain some dajs 
after this. The snow, however, now remained undis- 
solved upon the land in all situations. Our hunting 
party returned late in the evening without auccnra, 
having merely seen a number of rein-deer, which the 
want of cover prevented their approaching. Seven 
days out of the nine for which we were victualled 
having now elapsed, a party waa selected for walking 
over to the ships on the following day, should the 
ice Btill continue in its present state. 

The ice continuing in the same state, we com- 
menced our work at break of day on the 24th, and 
in three journeys had carried all the lighter part of 
our baggage overland by eleven o'clock. All hands 
then returned for the two boala, across the gunwales 
of which the masts and oars were lashed for lifting 
them, the ground not allowing us to drag them 
except fur a short space here and there. By half- 
past one the first boat had been carried over, and, by 
the unwearied exertions of the officera and men, we 
had tlie BBtiafaction of launching the second before 
four o'dock, the distance being a mile and a halC 
and chiefly over rocky and uneven ground. The 
weather felt cold and raw during the d:iy ; but we 
were afterwards eiir|iri5C'd to Icurn thai, while we 
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were thus employed, the thermometer had been as 
low as 20° on board the ships. As soon as we had 
dined, the boats were reloaded ; and at five o'clock 
we left the shore. A quantity of ice was still aground 
upon, the shoals and islets off Cape Martineau, 
through which however we fortunately found a 
passage before dark, when, having cleared every 
obstacle, we sailed in an open sea and with a fresh 
breeze to the northward. Keeping close along shore 
to avoid missing the ships in the dark, our first musket 
was immediately answered by a blue-light ; and being 
guided by the lights now shown by the ships, we 
arrived at nine p".m., where found that our late 
detention had excited some alarm for our safety. 

On the 1st of October, some small rain fell, 
which immediately freezing) made the decks and 
ropes as smooth and slippery as if coated with 
glass ; the thermometer had for several days past 
permanently fallen below the freezing point, and 
sometimes as low as 20° at night ; which change, 
together with the altered appearance of the land, 
and the rapid formation of young ice near the 
shores, gave pretty evident notice of the approach 
of winter. The commencement of this dreary 
season in these regions may, indeed, be fairly dated 
from the time when the earth no longer receives 
and radiates heat enough to melt the snow which 
falls upon it. When the land is once covered with 
this substance, so little calculated to favour the 



Bbsorption ol' heat, the frigorific process seema to 
be carried on with increaseU vigour, defining yeij 
clearly the change from aummer to winter, witli 
little or no intermediate interval to which the name 
or autumn can be diatinctlj assigned. 

On the 4th we left onr anchorage, «htch, from 
the sccuritj' it had afibnled us, obtained tlie name 
of Safety Cove, lies in latitude 66° 91' 39", and 
in longitude, by chronometera, 83" 48* 54", being 
in the north-east corner of a considerable bend in 
the coast, which seems to be Full of dai^eroiu | 
Tocka and ahoals, mostly covered by the tide, and 
is therefore distinguished ou the chart aa the BAr ! 

OF SUUALB. 

We passed Cape Edwarda on the 6th \ but on 
the 6th the formation of young ice upon the eurtace I 
of the water bt^an moat decidedly to put a stop to | 
the navigation of ibese seas, and warned iia that 
the season of active operations wbh nearly at an 
end. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to conceive 
the degree of hindrance occasioned by this impe- { 
diment, trifling as it always appears before it ii | 
encountered. When the sheet has acquired a 
tliicliness of about half an inch, and is of consider- , 
able extent, a ship is liable to be stopped by it, dd- 
Icas fikvoured by a strong and fine wind ; and even 
when still retaining her way through the water, al i 
the rate of a mile an hour, her coiirse is not always 
under the control of tlie hclmsmun, tbougli assbled ] 
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by the nicest attention to the action of the sails, 
but depends on some accidental increase or decrease 
in the thickness of the sheet of ice, with which one 
bow or the other comes in contact. Nor is it pos- 
sible, in this situation, for the boats to render their 
usual assistance, by running out lines or otherwise ; 
for having once entered the young ice, they can 
only be propelled slowly through it by digging 
the oars and boat-hooks into it, at the same time 
breaking it across the bows, and by rolling the 
boat from side to side. After continuing this labo- 
rious work for some time with little good effect, 
and considerable damage to the planks and oars, a 
boat is often obliged to return the same way that 
she came, backing out in the canal thus formed to 
no purpose. A ship in this helpless state, her 
sails in vain expanded to a favourable breeze, her 
ordinary resources failing, and suddenly arrested in 
her course upon the element through which she has 
been accustomed to move without restraint, has 
often reminded me of Gulliver tied down by the 
feeble hands of Lilliputians ; nor are the struggles 
she makes to effect a release, and the apparent 
insignificance of the means by which her efforts 
are opposed, the least just or the least vexatious 
part of the resemblance. 

When to the ordinary difficulties which the 
navigation of the Polar Seas presents, were super- 
added the disadvantages of a temperature at or 



near sxro, its necessary concomitant the young ice, 
and twelve hours of darkness daily, it was impossible 
any longer to CQlcrtBin a doubt of the expediency 
of immediately placing the ships in the best security 
that could be found for them during the winter, 
rather than rnn the risk of being permanently de- 
tached from the land, by an endeavour to regain the 
continent. Captain Lyon being of the same opinioo 
with myself, we proceeded on our return to the 
beach to sound the nortb-castcm part of the bay, 
by making holes in the ice, which was now Btrong 
enough to bear us. We were in hopes of receiTing 
eScctual shelter from the numerous grounded 
masses, but eould only find berths within one of 
them in five to six fathoms water. We now, far 
the first time, walked on board the ships ; and 
before night had them moved into their places, 
by sawing a canal for two or three hundred yards 
through the ice. The average thickness of tbo 
new floe was already three inches and a quarter ; 
but being in some places much less, several officers 
and men fell in, and, from the difficulty of getting 
a firm place to rest on. natrovrly escaped a mBre 
serious inconvenience than a thorongh wetting. 
The whole ahoet of ice, oven io those parts which 
easily bore a man's weight, had a waving motion 
under the feet, like that of leather or any other 
tough fleiible subslance set afloat, a property which 
is, 1 believe, peculiar to salt-water ice. 



In reviewing the events of this our first season of 
navigation, and considering what progress we had 
made towards Ihe att£untncnt bf our niain object, 
it was impossible, however trifling that progress 
might appear upon the chart, not to eiperieoce 
cousiderablc satisfaction. Small as our actual ad- 
vance had been towards Behring's Strail, the extent 
of coast new]y discovered and minutely explored 
in pursuit of our object, in the course of the last 
eight weeks, amounted to more than two hundred 
leagues, nearly half of which belonged to the con- 
tinent of North America. This service, notwith- 
standing our constant exposure to the risks which 
intricate, shoal, and unknown channels, a sea loaded 
with ice, and a rapid dde concurred in presenting, 
Iwd providentially been effected without injury to 
the ships, or suffering to the officers and men ; and 
we had now once more met with tolerable security 
for the season. Above all, however, I derived the 
most sincere satisfaction from a conviction of having 
left no part of the coast from Repulse Bay east- 

. ward in a slate of doubt as to its connexion with 
the continent. And as the mainland now in sight 
from the hills extended no farther to the eastward 

, than about a N.N.E. bearing, we ventured to 
indulge a sanguine hope of our being very near the 
north-eastern boundary of America, and that the 
eariypartoftbenext season would find us employing 
our best efforts in pushing along its northern shores. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Precaution? for Uio Sucurity of the Shipi and their Storts— 
ucd for the Health und Comfort of the Crews— Estalilish. 
mont of ThcntHcal Enlertaiomentt ajid ScIiooIb— EiecUon 
of an ObBervator; and House on Shore— State of HeaJtb 
01 thin Period- ParUal Dismplion of the Ice in the Bay 
-Anchors and Cabk-a lalien to the Shon— Qmdual 
Increase of Cold, Appearance of the Aurers Borealis on 
Kveral Occasiont, and various otber Meteorological Pbe- 
nomena to tlic clow of the Year 1321. 

Ods operadoDs at sea being noir at an end Ibr the 
seaaon, my chief attention was directed to the 
security of the ships, and to the various iutcmal 
arrangcinenta which experience suggested as neces- 
aary for the preservation of cleanliness, health, 
and comfort during' the winter, as well as for tlje 
economical expenditure of the pro on fu 1 ana 
other stores. 

The situation which circumstances obi ged us to 
put up with for our winter quarters was by no 
means as secure as could have been w sh d The 
bay, though na fine a roadstead jb could ha e been 
desired if situated in a tnorc tc p j cl n al 



was still only a roadstead ; aniJ, bciog entirely open 
3 the soiith, was exposed to a. pressure from iee in 
that direction, utdess the Bolid floe now about to be 
formed roond the ghips should shortly become suffi- 
cient to guard them from external injury. There 

i some rcaaon, however, to doubt the efficacy of 
this protection ; for, as the spriiig-tidefl approached, 
numerous grounded maHses around the shores 
of the bay began to evuice symptoms of instability, 

• or two having fallen over and others turned 
round ; bo that these masses might he looked upon 
rather aa dangerous neighbours, likely to create a 
premature disruption of the ice, than as the means 
of seeurity which, in seas not subject to any con- 
siderable rise of tide, they had so often proved to lu 
on former occasions. To these circumstances was 
added our uncertainty whether very high tides, 
during the winter, might not crack the iee, thereby 
exposing the ships to the double danger of being 
nipped" about their water-line, and of being 
drifted out of the bay by northerly gales. That 
which was, however, perhaps the most to be appre- 
hended was the possibility of the shi|is being forced 

J shoal water, without detaching themselves 
from the mass of ice cemented to their bends, the 
weight of which, hanging upon the sides of a ship 
left agruuud by the tide, could not but produce 
very serious injury. 

Such were the principal contingencies to which- _ 
n2 J 
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we were liable, and whicli, though we happily 
escaped them all, rendered our present situation an 
experiment I would willin§rly have dispensed with 
trying. As a measure of preeaution, we began by 
removing the ships into rather deeper water, by 
catting the ice astern, so that they now lay in liill 
sii fethoms at low water. Several hawsers were 
also secured to the grounded masses ahead of the 
ships, and the chain-cables kept_beQt till some idea 
could be formed of the dependence to be placed on 
the ice, under the various circumstances of wind 
and tide that might occiir. The disposition of the 
masls, yards, and sails was next determined on. 
The fore and main-top masts were kept fidded, the 
top-gallant-maats (except the Fury's mdn one, 
which was kept up for the electrometer-chain) " 
were struck, the lower yards got down to the 
bousing, the top-soil yards, gaff, jib-boom, and sprit- 
Mul-yard remaining in their proper places. The 
topsails and courses were kept bent to the yards, 
the sheets being unrove, and the clues tucked in. 
The rest of the bending-sails were stowed on deck 
to prevent their thawing during the winter ; and 
the spare spars were lashed over the ships' sides, to 
leave a clear space for taking exercise in l>ad 

In these arrangements I had kept in view a deter- 
mination to send nothing out of the ships during 
the winter, as well to avoid the possihility of loss by 



rublicry, should any natives visit us, as to prevent h 
great deal of unnecosEary wear and tear, incurred 
on a. formeT occasion in the removal of stores to 
and from the shore. With the same view, it waa 
my first intention to keep all the boats hanging' at 
the davits, but the carpenter of the Fury having 
represented their liability to injury by frost, if no* 
protected by a covering of inow, I then proposed 
jilacing them on the ice near the ships. This plan, 
hovrever, I n'as also induced subsequently to relin- 
quish, from our ignorance of the effect likely to bu 
produced upon the ice by the winter's tides, and 
we therefore hauled them on shore, and, placing 
their gear in them, covered them with snow. 

About the time of our arrival in the bay, when 
the thermometer hud fallen nearly to zero, the con- 
densation of vapour upon the beams of the lower 
deck, and in the cabins near the hatchways, com- 
menced just as it had done at a similar temperature 
before. To remedy this evil, no time was lost in 
lighting a fire in the warming-stove upon the orlop- 
deck, everything being previously moved from its 
neighbourhood that was likely to create danger. 
The iron tanks in the main hatchway were laid 
bare on the top, and the interstices between th cm 
filled with sand, to form a secure plattbrm in front 
of the fire ; and the s^-room, bulk-beads, and 
stanch eons covered with sheet copper. Four 
steady men, of whom one was a petty ofiicer, wore 
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QppoinUd to attend the fire in regular s 
being mado responsible for the due expenditur 
the fuel, and for the safety of everything aboiitjtfae 
stove. They had likewiee particular chaise of tbe 
lire-engine, buckets, and two tanks of water, all of 
which were kept in the hatchway in constant reiuU- 
nesain case of accidents. In addition to these precau- 
tions, some general regulations were established for 
stationing the officers and men in the event of fire j 
and a, hole was directed to be liept open in the ice 
alongside each ship, to ensure at all times a suffi- 
dent supply of water. In twelve hours after light- 
ing the stove oot a drop of moisture remained. 

The provisions supplied to the Expedition were 
calculated to last, at full allowanee, for a period of 
three years from the preceding 1st of July, tho day 
the transport left us ; but as, in case of our passing 
three winters in the ice, and at Icng'th effecting our 
ol^ect, it would be absolutely necessary to extend 
our resources to the close of the year 1824, such 
arrangements were now commenced as were requi- 
site for that purpose. Such, indeed, was the 
unbounded liberality with which all our supplies 
had been furnished, particularly in Iho important 
article of Donkin and Gamble's preserved meats, 
which contain great nutriment in a small bulk, tint 
by a judicious scale jireviously made out by Mr. 
Hooper, it was only necosaary to adopt, during the 
inaclive season of eath winter, a reduction of one- 
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third of Ihc usual proportion of bread and Bpirils, 
und of one-aixth of the ordinary allowance of nugar, 
ITiit reduction could hardly be considered a priva- 
tion, for the bread was still Eufficlcnt. and the spirits 
much more than enough, for men who had no very 
laborious dutiea to perform. 

The regula^ons For the m^ntenancc of due 
cleanlinesa among the ehipe' companies were princi- ' 
pally the same ae those eetabliahed on the preceding 
voyage. As a source of rational amusement to the 
men, soon after our arrivaJ, I proposed to Cupt^n 
Lyon and the officers of both ships once more to 
set on foot a aeries of theatrical en Certain mente, 
irom wbicb so much benefit in this way had on a 
former occasion, been derived. This proposal was 
immediately and unanimously acquiesced in ; Cap- 
ti Lyon obliging'ly undertook to be our mauager, 
and, some preparation having been made for this 
purpose previous to leaving England, everything 
a arranged for performing a play on board 
the- Fury once a fortnight In this, as in mors 
important matters, our former experience gave many 
useful hints. Our tlieatre was nnw laid out on a 
larger and more commodious scale, its decorations 
much improved, and, what was no leas essential 
both to actors and uudience, a more efficient plan 
adopted for warming it, by which we succeeded in 
T keeping the temperature scverid degrees above irro 



on each night of perrurmance tliroughout the 

To furnish rational and useful occupation to the 
men, ou the other evenings, a sehool was also 
established under the voluntary superintendence of 
Mr. HaUe, for the inBtnictloD of such of the men 
as were willing to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of learning to read and write, or of improving 
in those acquiremenla. 

While those internal arrangements were making, 
the interests of science were not neglected. A 
day or two after our arrival, Mr. Fisher and myself 
selected a spot for the portable observatory, which 
was immediately erected for the purpose of making 
magnetic observations; and as soon as the carpen- 
ters could be spared from the necessary duties of 
the ships, a house was built for the reception of 
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the instruments requisite in conducting the otiier 
observations and esperimenta. 

Soon after our amva] hure, Captain Lyon . 
expressed a wish that his officers and men, nith 
himself, should attend divine service on board the 
Fury, during the continuance of the ships In winter- 
quarters. This arrangement, nhich Mr. Fisher 
concurred with me in thinlting in every respect 
desirable, was accordingly made, and vie formed 
one cougregation for the rest of the winter. Our 
lower deck afforded abundance of accommodaliou 
in ihis respect ; some psalm tuiies, wliich had been 
pur|>09ely set upon an organ, were played at the 
proper intervals of the service, and our little chuicb 
formed a pleasing and interesting scene to such aa 
are disposed to be interested by scenes of thia 
nature. 

Our people were sent out to walk for eiereise 
whenever the weather was favourable, and the 
duties of the ships did not afford them sufficient 
employment ; care being taken to keep them 
together, under an officer, and to furnish them with 
projier arms. Fing'er-posts were also erected, as 
before, in various parts of the island near the bay, 
for the purpose of directing persons to the ships 
ifsuqirised by snow-drifts, 

■ Before the ships were permanently froixn in, 
several black wholes came up to blow in the small 
pools left open by our cutting the ice. As a 
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supply of oil would have been particulnrlj' accept- 
able juat at this period, every endeavour was made 
to strike one of Ihem, but without success ; the 
young ice preventing the boats frum approaching 
them, notnithstanding the ardour of our Greenland 
sailors in this pursuit. 

1 have before mentioned the myriads of small 
shrimps (cancer Kugax), which for some weeiss past 
bad been observed near the surface of the sea. 
These insects were found to be still as numeroue as 
ever in any hole we made in the ice ; and such was 
the extreme avidity with which they immediately 
seized upon any meat put overboard, to thaw or 
soak for the sake of freshness, that Captun Lyon 
to-day sent me a goose to look al, belonging to the 
officem of the Hecia, that had been thus deposited 
within their reach only eight and forty hours, and 
from which they bad eaten every ounce of meal, 
leaving only a skeleton most delicately cleaned. 
Our men hod before remarked that their meat 
suffered unusual loss of substance by soaking, but 
did not know to what cause to attribute the defi- 
ciency. We took advantage, however, of the 
hunger of these depredators to procure complete 
skeletons of small animals, for preservation as ana- 
tomical specimens, enclosing them in a net or bag 
with holes, to which the shrimps could have access, 
but which prevented the loss of any of the limbs, 
should the cartil^e of the joints be eaten. For 
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want of this latter precaution some apecimens wore 
at first rendered imperfect. 

A thermometer placed iii the sun at noon to-day 
stood at 32°, that \a the shade being' at 5°, In the 
course of the afternoon I witnessed, for the third 
time in my life, that peculiar and delicate colouring 
of the clouds which I have endeavoured to deacribs 
in my narrative of the last voyage, on the 16th and 
2gth of April, 1620. The red tint was, as on both 
those occasions, nearest to the sun, and the clouds 
on which the colours were exhibited were passing 
within four or five degrees of that ohjoct. 

We were occupied about this time in getting to 
hand in the holds the supply of provisions that 
would he required for tlie neit six months, in order 
to prevent the necessity of opening the hatches 
oft oner than once a week; an arrangement wMch 
was found extremely conducive to cleanliness of 
the lower-deck, as well as to that of the men per- 
sonally. While doing this, the opportunity was 
taken to place all the lemon-juice, pickles, cran- 
berries, and any other articles liable to damage by 
frosi, as nearly amidships as possible. A single 
cask of lemon-juice was, however, left in contact 
with the ship's side aa an experiment, of which 
some account will be given in another place. 

A pair of snow-boola were now issued gmtia to 
each individual in the Expedition, being part of a 
stock of extra warm clothing liberally furnished by 



Goyemmenl, to be supplied to the officers and 
men, at my discretion, as occasion should require. 
These boots were made of strong drab cloth with 
thick soles of cork, the slow conducting property 
of which substance, together with their large aiae, 
allowing' a free circulation to the blood, afforded 
the utmost comfort that could be desired. Boots 
or shoes of leaiher never retain the warmth long, 
under circumstances of very severe exposure. 

On the Idth we began to put on the housing- 
cloths for covering in the upper decks, and thus 
ensuring a comfortable and sheltered place for 
walking in any weather during the winter. These 
cloths were composed of the same stout and ser- 
viceable material a* before, but were now painted 
of a light colour instead of black, under the idea, 
suggested by some scienCilic gentlemen in London, 
of preventing in a certain degree the radiation of 
heat. 

The wind veering to the S.E. on the 24th and 
25th, the liermometer gradually rose to -f 23°. 
I may possibly incur the charge of affectation iu 
staling, that this temperature was much loo high 
to be agreeable to us ; but it is nevertheless the 
foci, that every body felt and complained of the 
change. We had often before remarked, that con- 
siderable alterations in the temperature of the 
atmosphere are as sensibly felt by the human frame 
at a very low part of the scale, as in the higher. 



The difference consista only in tliia, that a change 
from — 40° upwards lo about smj is usually a very 
(relcome one, while ironi zero to the freezing point, 
!U in the instance Just alluded to, it becomes to 
persona in our situation rather an incoQTeniencc 
than otherwise. This may be more readily ima- 
^ned, by considering that our clothing', beddii^, 
fires, and other precaotiona against the severity of 
the climate, having been nnce adapted to a low 
degree of cold, an increase of temperature renders 
Ihera oppressive and inconvenient; while any 
reduction (of the firat two at leaat) is impracticable 
with surety. To thia muat be added, that at this 
temperature the anow becomes too soft for conve- 
nient walking, and the accumulation of ice in the 
crevices and linings of the officers' cabins is con- 
verted into a source of extreme annoyance, which, 
while it continues solid, is never experienced, h 
is true that these inconveniences occur in a much 
greater degree in the spring ; but being then hailed 
as the harbingers of the return of permanent 
warmth, it is easy to obviate some, and would be 
hard to complain of any of them. 

During the month of October the Aurora 
Borealis was occasionally seen, though with little 
brilliancy. 

^ov. 6. — For several days about this period the 
weather coniioued remarkably mild, the thermo- 
meter generally rising as high as from -|- 20 to 
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+ 28° ill (he course of the day. From the 6tb lo the 
16th. Most of uur necessary amingementB for the 
Mcurity of the ships and stares during the winter 
being now completed, the people were employed in 
what they called " rigging the theatre," and on the 
evening' of tlie 9th tlie officers performed the play 
of the " Rivtjis," to the infinite amusement of both 
ships' companies. 

At two P.M. on the lltb, it now being the time 
of spring-tides, we observed a large crack in the ice 
near each of tbe ships, which on examination was 
found (o extend a conuderable distance outside of 
them. As il appeared very probable that a com- 
plete separation might take place, in which case the 
ahipg would havebeeii drifted out of the bay, several 
fresh hawsers were run out a-head, and attached to 
the grounded masses. On the following day, in 
order to obtain all ibe security in our power, some 
anchors and a bower-cable were run out and fixed 
on tbe beach. This precaution soon appeared qo 
more than necessary, as half an hour before mid- 
night tbe ice set outwards, leaving a little canal 
eight inches wide at tbe crack made the preceding 
day. By this disruption the ships were disengaged 
in part from the ice to which their rides were 
attached, and came a little astern, but fortunately 
nothing occurred to catise further apprebensiou. 

On the ]at of December, there was a space of 
many miles in whirh none of tbe " old ice" was 



vi Bible. TliQ sea was here for the mast \iait 
covered with a very thin sheet af " young " ice, 
probably the rormation of a sing'le day, since the 
westerly wind had driven the floes olf the land. 
The whole of this was in motion with the tide, 
which breaking the thin floes left several spaces of 
clear water. It waa observable that though a con- 
siderable frost-smolie arose Irom the young ice, it 
was not so dense as that from the clear water, 
immediately over every pool of which a little thick 
cloud floated, corresponding ae well in size as in 
Ntuation with the pool from whence'it issued. A 
number of dovekies wereswimmingaiMnit the point ; 
and it being desirable if p«B»ibl<! to obtain some of 
them for the sake of ascertaining their plumage at 
this season, we hauled the small boat over and 
lauuched her. Mr. Ross succeeded in killing one 
of the birda, which was preserved as a apecimoa, 
but it was with great difficulty that the boat avoided 
being carried away from the shore by the young 
ice. 1 was on this account afraid of repeating the 
attempt during the rest of the winter. One grotiae 
was seen on shore ; it appeared entirely white, 
except having iu tail blueit near the tip. 

I was this day under the necessity of closing in 
my stem dead-liglita, and fixing the cork-shutters 
between the double window-Frames of my cabin, 
the temperature having lately fallen rather low at 
night J in consequence of whicli one of the chrono- 
2 
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raeterB(No. SQd of Arnold) had Biop[)ed on the 
26tli of November. We had. before this time 
hanked the auuw up against the sliipa' sides ; but it 
was now thrown higher, and its thickness at the 
bottom increased to about four feeL Besiilei this, 
a bed of snow, three feet deep, was subsequeolly 
laid on the deck, oyer my cabin, and also on the 
forecastle over the siekjjay, to assist in retaining 
the warmth in those pans of the sliip, an office 
which it seemed to perform very elfectually. It 
was impossible, however, as the cold increased, to 
keep up a tolerably comfortable temperature in the 
cabin, if the fire was suffered to go out for several 
hours ! for instance, the' night after Ihe above 
arrangements had been made, the lire was out for 
only six hours ; and the consequence was, that the 
thermometer fell to 27°, and could be got no higher 
the following day, in the after part of the cabin, 
though only nine feet from the stove, than 83°. 
This was indeed a most Inclement day, the tempe' 
rature of the atmosphere having for the firsL time 
fallen to — 27°, accompanied by a fresh wind from 
the northward and westward. 

A white hare was seen on shore on the 5tb, as 
were two or three others in the course of the winter. 
It is difficult to conceive how these animals find 
Bubsistenee while the snow lies deep on the ground, 
luiless indeed they become in a certain degree 
torpid during the wiutcr. At Melville Island, 
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where in iho anminer ihey were found in con- 
siderable numbers, we never saw one, nor even 
ihe track of one, before tlie montli of June. 

On Lbe 1 Itb, the wind bein^ more northerlj aud 
the weather tolerably clear, bIhtb of the third ma^ 
uilude were visible to the naked eye, as late bb 
fort}' minutes past dgbt apparent time, those of the 
second magnitude till a quarter past nine, and of 
the first till ten o'clock ; after which the sky bccatne 
rather overcast. This may serve to jtive iome idea 
of the degree of lig'ht at this period. The twil^ht 
was of course of long duration, and the redness 
produced by the sun's rays was sometimes very 
plainly visible for more than three huure after its 
setting, 

The temperature of the sea-water in the tire-hole 
was 29°, and l)y the same thermometer, that at the 
bottom in six fathoms and a half was S0°. The 
deposition of small snow, which 1 have remarked ai 
almost always goin^ on in these regions in the 
winler.touk place this evening in occasional showers, 
so thick as to oblige ns to cover the Instnimenti 
with which we were observing, thoug-h the star* 
were plaitdy visible all the time, and the night was 
in every other respect what would generally be 
called clear. 

A great squeezing of the young ilocs took place 
at the S.E. point of the island on the 12th. The 
noise it makes when heard at a distance very much 
o 3 



resembles ihat of a heavy wagg'on labouriag over a 
deep gravelly road ; but when a nearer approach is 
made, it is more like the gtowliog of wild snimaK 
for which it waa in one or two inatancea mistaken. 
. It was, however, rather uael'ul than otherwise to 
encourage the belief that bears were abroad, as, 
without some such idea, people are apt to become 
careless about goiug armed. 

On the 13th, the thermomtter fell to— ai" on 
the ice, being the greatest degree of cold we had 
as yet esperioiiced. There was, notwithstanding 
this, a great deal of open water in the offing, covered 
only by a very slight sheet of young ice. A 
favourite walk with the officers during the winter 
was rou[id the S.E. poiut, where there was in con- 
sequence a hard and beaten path upon the snow. 
The rapid ^de which ran here always kept the 
point clear of ice, wheoevei there was any open 
water at all ; and accustomed as we had before 
been in the winter to a sea perfectly frozen up, it 
can scarcely be conceived what a relief it was to 
the tedious monotony of our situation to see water 
naturally in a fluid state and in motion, with birds 
swimming' about m it, even at this inclement season 
of the jear. 

The thermometer rising to— 5° in the course of 
iho 17th, the weather appeared warm to our feelings. 
It proved favourable also fur another play, which 
had been fixed for this iii|,'ht, and thi: " I'oui 
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Gentleman" was performed by the officers in so 
admirable and feeling a manner as to excite un- 
common interest among the men, and to convince 
me more than ever of the utility of our theatrical 
amusements. The 18th was a remarkably clear 
day, without any of that cloudiness which usually 
hung about the southern horizon. The sun was 
therefore clearly visible at noon, when such was its 
oval shape, that its horizontal diameter exceeded 
the vertical by 4'.07'''. We had light in the cabin 
for reading and writing for three hours and a quarter 
without candles, and about five hours for convenient 
walking. 

The shortest day had now passed, and all that 
could be remarked upon it was, that nobody seemed 
to consider it a matter of much interest one way or 
the other. On the former occasion, when novelty 
combined with the peculiarity of our situation to 
give it more importance, it seemed to constitute a 
sort of era in our winter's calendar, and excited 
a more than ordinary sensation in our minds. The 
case was now very different ; our wintering was no 
longer an experiment, our comforts were greatly 
increased, and the prospect of an early release from 
the ice as favourable as could be desired. Under 
these circumstances, it may easily be imagined how 
light the winter sat upon us, and with what compa- 
rative indifference- we now regarded the passing of 
the shortest day. 
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On the evenii^ uf the 24lh, being' Chiistmas eve, 
tli« Bliijis' companies were amused by the ofiivera 
petfonntng the two farces of ' A Roland for an 
Oliver,' and the ' Mayor of Garratt.' On Chiiet- 
maa-day, divine service on board the Fury was 
attended by the officers and crews of bath ships. A 
certain incrc^e was also made in the allowance of 
provisions, to enable the people to partake of Chiist- 
mas festivities to the utmost extent which our situa- 
tion and means would allow ; and the day was 
marked by the most cheerful hilarity, accompanied 
by the utmost regularity and good order. Among 
the luxuries which our Christmas dinner afforded 
was that of a Joint of English roast beef, of which 
a few quarters had been preserved for such occa- 
sions, by rubbing the outside with salt, and hanging 
it ou deck covered with canvass. 1'be low latitude 
in which our last summer's navigation was per- 
formed would have rendered its preservation tloubt- 
hil without the salt. 

The concluding month of tliis year presented 
more frequent as well as more brilliant displays of 
the Aurora Boreolis than we had Doticed at an 
earlier period of the winter. On the allernoon of the 
I4th December, the Aurora Borealis began to ahow 
itself as soon as it was dark, but during the must 
splendid part of its continuance it is impossible to 
convey to the minds of others an adequate concep- 
lion of ihia brilliant and extraordinary phenomenon. 
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On the arrival of the last day of the year, it was 
impossible not to experience very high gratification 
in observing the excellent health and spirits enjoyed 
by almost every oflRcer and man in both ships. The 
only invalid in the Expedition was Reid, our car- 
penter's mate, and even he was at this period so 
much improved, that very sanguine hopes were 
entertained of his continued amendment. In con- 
sequence of the effectual manner in which the men 
w^ere clothed, particularly about the feet not a single 
frost-bite had occurred that required medical assist- 
ance even for a day ; and, what was more import- 
ant to us, not a scorbutic symptom had appeared. 

To increase our ordinary issue of anti-scorbutics, 
liberal as it already was, we had from the com- 
mencement of the winter adopted a regular system 
of growing mustard and cress, which the superior 
warmth of the ships now enabled us to do on a 
larger scale than before. Each mess, both of the 
officers and ships' company, was for this purpose 
furnished with a shallow box filled with mould, in 
which a crop could generally be raised in from eight 
to ten days. The quantity thus procured on board 
the Fury now amounted to about fifty pounds 
weight, and before the arrival of spring to nearly 
one hundred pounds ; and, trifling as such a supply 
may appear to those who are in the habit of being 
more abundantly furnished, it will not be considered 



tr> hiive been without Us u9e, when it U remembered 
how complete a Bpecific for the scniv y freih vege- 
table substance baa iiivariabl; proveJ. Iti consi- 
doration of the salads thus raiHed, Mr. Edwards 
recommended our reserving^ the cranberries in- 
tended to have been issued during a part of this 
winter, until eircumstaticea mig-ht render them more 
essentially requisite to tbe health of the ships' com- 
panioa. This arrangement was accordingly adopted, 
and the event fully justified ila propriety. 
!0 With respect to the occupations which engaged 
otir time during this season of unavoidable inac- 
tivity, I can add little or nothing to my former 
account of the manner in which we passed the 
winter at Melville Island ; for the two situations 
were so nearly similar, jmd our resources neces- 
sarily so limited in this way, that it was not easy 
to produce much variety in the employment of 
them. It may be imagined, and was indeed an- 
ticipated by ourselves, that want of novelty was on 
the present occasion a disadvantage likely tu render 
OUT conSnement more tedious than before j but this 
by no means appeared to be the case : for the men 
sufficient employment may always be found to pre- 
vent the possibility of their being idle ; and I have 
already noticed the auxiliaries to which we had 
recourse to assist in promoting this end ; while most 
officers have resources within themselves, of which 
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scarcely any situation or circumstances can divest 
them. What with reading, writing, making and 
calculating observations, observing the various 
natural phenomena, and taking the exercise neces- 
sary to preserve our health, nobody, I believe, ever 
felt any symptoms uf enntd during our continuance 
in winter quarters. 

Among the recreations which aflPorded the highest 
gratification to several among us, I may mention 
the musical parties we were enabled to muster, and 
which assembled on stated evenings throughout the 
winter, alternately in Captain Lyon's cabin and my 
own. More skilful amateurs in' music might well 
have smiled at these our humble concerts ; but it 
yn\\ not incline them to think less of the science 
they admire, to be assured that, in these remote 
and desolate regions of the globe, it has often 
furnished us with the most pleasurable sensations 
which our situation was capable of affording : for, 
independently of the mere gratifittation afforded to 
the ear by music, there is, perhaps, scarcely a person 
in the world really fond of it in whose mind its 
sound is not more or less connected with * his far 
distant home.' There are always some remem- 
brances which render them inseparable, and those 
associations are not to be despised which, while we 
are engaged in the performance of our duty, can 
:^till occasionally transport us into the social circle 
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of our friends at home, in spite of the oceans that 
roll between us. 

With our time thus occupied, our comforts so 
abundant, and the prospect to seaward so enliven- 
ing, it would indeed have been our own faults, had 
we felt anything but enjoyment in our present state, 
and the most lively hopes and expectations for the 
future. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Many Foxes caught — Continued Open Water in the OfRng 
Partial Disruption of the Ice in the Bay — Meteorological 
Phenomena, and Temperature of Animals — Arrival of a 
Trihe of Esquimaux — First Meeting and subsequent 
Intercourse ^vith them — Esquimaux in want of Provi- 
sions — Supplied with Bread-Dust — Some Account of a 
Scaling Excursion with them — Fresh Disruption of the 
Ice in the Bay — Closing of the Winter Theatre — 
Meteorological Phenomena till the End of February, 
1822. 

The first day of the new year was a very severe 
one in the open air, the thermometer being down 
to — 22°, and the wind blowing strong from the 
north-west. The eflTect of a breeze upon the 
feelings is well known to every person, even in 
comparatively temperate climates, but at low tem- 
peratures it becomes painful, and almost insup- 
portable. Thus, with the thermometer at — 35°, 
and no wind stirring, the hands may remsdn unco- 
vered for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
without inconvenience ; while, with a fresh breeze, 
and the thermometer nearly as high as zero, few 

p 
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people can keep them exposed so long without 
considerable pain. A high wind also had great 
effect in occasioning a general decrease of tempo* 
rature in most parts of the ships, not by its gaining 
admission into the inhabited apartments, but by 
favouring the rapid abstraction of heat from 
without 

About noon on the 2nd, Captain Lyon observed 
a considerable body of snow taken up by the wind 
and whirled round in a spiral form like that of a 
water-spout, though with us the breeze was quite 
light at the time. It increased gradually in size 
till lost behind the south-east pomt As a proof of 
the difficulty which the hares must find in obtaining 
subsistence during the winter, these animals were 
at this time in the habit of coming alongside the 
ships upon the ice to pick up what they could from 
our rubbish heaps. A fox or two still entered the 
traps occasionally, and our gentlemen informed me 
that they had always been most successful in 
catching them after a southerly wind, which they 
attributed with great probability to the smell of the 
ships being thus more extensively communicated 
over the island. One or two of these poor crea- 
tures had been found in the traps with their tongues 
almost bitten in two. The traps made use of for 
catching these beautiful little animals were formed 
of a small cask, having a sliding door, like that of a 
common mouse-trap, and were baited with oiled 
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meat or blubber. The whole number caught during 
the winter was between eighty and ninety, of which 
more than seventy were taken before the end of 
December. In a single trap of Captain Lyon's no 
less than fifteen were caught in the course of four 
hours, on the night of the 25th of November ; and 
the people engaged in watching the trap remarked 
that no sooner had one of these animals been taken 
out, and they themselves retired a few yards, than 
another entered it. So stupid, indeed, are they in 
this respect, that, in several instances, those which 
had escaped from the ships entered and were 
recaught in the same traps as before. 

Jan, 14. — An ermine, of which the tracks had 
been traced the preceding day up the Hecla's 
stern, and even on board her. Captain Lyon to-day 
succeeded in catching in a trap. This beautiful 
creature was entirely white, except a black brush 
to its tail, and a slight tinge of the usual sulphur or 
straw colour on the root of the tail, and also on- the 
fore part of the fore legs. The little animal being 
put into a convenient cage seemed soon to feel 
himself perfectly at home, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, without any apparent apprehension, but 
evincing a very decided determination to resent a 
too near approach to the wires of his new habitation. 

Jan. 18. — At a late hour this evening the stove- 
pipe of my cabin caught fire, which gave us cause 
for a momentary alarm, but buckets and water 

p 2 
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being at hand, it was soon extinguished. This 
accident was occasioned by a quantity of soot col- 
lected in the stove-pipe, and yet was not altogether 
to be attributed to neglect in the persons appointed 
to sweep the whole of them twice a week. As the 
cause of it is such as is not likely to be anticipated 
by persons living in temperate climates, and as the 
knowledge of it may be serviceable to somebody 
destined for a cold one, I shall here explain it. 
The smoke of coals contsdns a certain quantity of 
water in the state of vapour. This, in temperate 
climates, and, indeed, till the thermometer falls to 
about 10° below zero, is carried up the chimney 
and principally difinsed in the atmosphere. When 
the cold becomes more intense, however, this is no 
longer the case ; for the vapour is then condensed 
into water before it can escape from the stove-pipes, 
within which a mass of ice is, in consequence, very 
speedily formed*. The vapour thus arrested must 
necessarily also detain a quantity of soot, which 
being subsequently enclosed in the ice as the latter 
accumulates, the brush generally used to clean the 
pipes cannot bring it away. By any occasional 
increase of temperature, either in the external air. 



* When the weather was not very severely cold, and a 
part of the vapour escaped from the pipe of the gallcy-fij-c, 
the fora-rigging was always coated with ice, from the sqnoke 
passing by it. 
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or in the fire below, the ice sometimes thaws, 
pouring down a stream of water into the fire, and 
bringing with it a most pungent and oppressive 
smell of soot. For these reasons, as well as to 
avoid accidents of the nature above alluded to, it is 
necessary to sweep the pipes much more frequently 
than in warmer climates, and even occasionally to 
thaw the ice out of them by a fire made expressly 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Pulfer, the carpenter of the Hecla, in taking 
a walk round the S.E. point, on the 27th, was 
somewhat startled at suddenly observing a large 
bear at no great distance from him, and prudently 
retreated to the ships before Bruin saw him. It is 
commonly believed by the Greenland sailors, who 
have certainly the best opportunities of judging, 
that these animals are not generally disposed to 
retreat from one man, though they invariably fly 
from a party. 

On the morning of the 1st of February it was 
reported to me that a number of strange people 
were seen to the westward, coming towards the 
ships over the ice. On directing a glass towards 
them we found them to be Esquimaux, and also 
discovered some appearance of huts on shore, at 
the distance of two miles from the ships, in the 
same direction. I immediately set out, accom- 
panied by Captain Lyon, an officer from each ship, 
and two of the men, to meet the natives, who, to 

p 3 
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the Dumber of five-and-twenty, were drawn up in a 
line abreast, and still advanced slowly towards us. 
As we approached nearer they stood still, remaining 
as before in a compact line, from which they did 
not move for some time after we reached them. 
Nothing could exceed their quiet and orderly beha- 
viour on this occasion, which presented a very 
striking contrast with the noisy demeanour of the 
natives of Hudson's Strait. They appeared at a 
distance to have arms in their hands, but what we 
had taken for bows or spears proved to be only a 
few blades of whalebone, which they had brought 
either as a peace-offering or for barter, and which 
we immediately purchased for a few small nails and 
beads. Some of the women, of whom there were 
three or four, as well as two children, in this party, 
having handsome clothes on which attracted our 
attention, they began to our utter astonishment and 
consternation to strip, though the thermometer 
stood at 23° below zero. We soon found, however, 
that there was nothing so dreadful in this as we at 
first imagined, every individual among them having 
on a complete double suit. The whole were of 
deer-skin, and looked both clean and comfortable. 

However quietly the Esquimaux had awaited 
our approach, and still continued to conduct them- 
selves, there was as little apprehension or distrust 
visible in their countenances or manner as it was 
possible for one strange set of persons to evince on 
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meeting another. As soon, therefore, as we had 
bought all that they had to sell, and made them 
a number of valuable presents, we expressed by 
signs our wish to accompany them to their huts, 
with which they willingly complied, and we imme- 
diately set out together. On our way the Esqui- 
maux were much amused by our dogs, especially 
by a large one of the Newfoundland breed, that 
had been taught to fetch and carry, — a qualification 
which seemed to excite unbounded astonishment ; 
and the children could scarce 'contain themselves 
for joy, when Captain Lyon gave them a stick to 
throw for the dog to bring back to them. A child 
of five or six years old, thus amusing itself, on such a 
day and in such a climate, formed by no means the 
least characteristic figure of our motley group. An 
old and infirm man, supported by a stick, which, 
indeed, he much needed, was soon left behind us, his 
companions seeming to take no notice of his infirmi- 
ties, and leaving him without reluctance or apology 
to find his way home at his own pace. When we had 
approached the huts within a few hundred yards, 
three of the Esquimaux went on before us, having 
previously explained that they were going to con- 
fine their dogs, lest being frightened at our coming, 
they should run away. 

When it is remembered that these habitations 
were fully within sight of the ships, and how many 
eyes were continually on the look out among us 
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for anything that could afford variety or interest in 
our present situation, our surprise may in some 
degree be imagined at finding an establishment 
of five huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and above 
sixty men, women, and children, as regularly and, 
to all appearance, as permanently fixed, as if they 
occupied the same spot for the whole winter. If 
the first view of the exterior of this little village 
was such as to create astonishment, that feeling was 
in no small degree heightened, on accepting the 
invitation soon given us, to enter these extraor- 
dinary houses, in the construction of which we 
observed that not a single material was used but 
snow and ice. After creeping through two low 
passages, having each its arched door-way, we came 
to a small circular apartment, of which the roof was 
a perfect arched dome. From this three door- 
ways, also arched and of larger dimensions than the 
outer ones, led into as many inhabited apartments, 
one on each side, and the other facing us as we 
entered. The interior of these presented a scene 
no less novel than interesting. The women were 
seated on the beds at the sides of the huts, each 
having her little fire-place or lamp, with all her 
domestic utensils about her ; the children crept 
behind their mothers, and the dogs, except the 
female ones, which were indulged with a part of 
the beds, slunk out- past us in dismay. The con- 
struction of this inhabited part of the huts was 
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similar to that of the outer apartment, being a dome 
formed by separate blocks of snow, laid with great 
regularity and no small art, each being cut into the 
shape requisite to form a substantial arch, from 
seven to eight feet high in the centre, and having 
no support whatever but what this principle of 
building supplied. I shall not here further describe 
the peculiarities of these curious edifices, remarking 
only that a cheerful and sufficient light was admit- 
ted to them by a circular ^dndow of ice neatly 
fitted into the roof of each apartment. 

We found our new acquaintance as desirous of 
pleasing us, as we were ready to be pleased ; so 
that we were soon on good terms with them all. 
While we were engaged in examining every part of 
their huts, their whole behaviour was in the highest 
degree orderly, respectful, and good-humoured. 
They eagerly received the various articles that 
were given them, either in exchange for their own 
commodities, or as presents, but on no occasion 
/importuned us for anything, nor did the well-known 
sound of " pilletay " once escape from them. We 
had also great reason to believe that these people 
possessed, in no ordinary degree, a quality the 
more desirable to us, as we had on shore, besides 
the house and observatory, all our boats and other 
articles, which, had they been disposed to pilfer, it 
would have required all our vigilance to guard. 
If we dropped a glove or a handkerchief without 



nowiag il, they would iininedifttely direct our 
attention to it by pointing- ; ant) if tils owner hid 
left the hut before they discovered it, would run 
out Hfter him to return iu Numberlei'B instaiices 
of a similar kuid occurred in the course of our sub- 
sequent communi cation with them, some of which 
I shall heteafter have an opportunity of relating. 

After remaining with them a couple of hours, 
and proposing to spend the following day amongst 
them, we set out on our return to the shipa. Bring 
desirous of trying their disposition to part with their 
children, I proposed to buy a fine lad, named 
Toolooat, for the very valuable consideration of a 
handsome butcher's knife. His father, apparently 
luideratanding our meaning, joyluUy accepted the 
knife, and the boy ran into the hut to fetch hia 
mittens, wtiich aeenied to be all that he cared for in 
leaving his home. He then set off with us, in high 
spirits, and at first aseieted in drawing a sledge we 
had purchased to carry our things ; but as .be 
began, by our additional signs, more clearly to 
comprehend our true meaning, he gradually relaxed 
in his zeal to accompany our party ; and being 
afterwards overtaken by a number of his com- 
panions, he took an opportunity to slink off among 
Bomc hummocks of ice, so tliat when we arrived on 
board Toolooakwas missing. On our reaching the 
ships, these people expressed much less surprise 
and curiosity than misfht naturally have been 
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expected on their first visit, which may, perhaps, in 
some measure be attributed to their being in reality 
a less noisy kind of people than most of the Esqui- 
maux to whom we had before been accustomed. 
Quiet and orderly, however, as they were disposed 
to be, this first visit showed them to be as fond 
of merriment as their countrymen are usually con- 
sidered ; for, on Captain Lyon*s ordering his 
fiddler up on the Hecla's deck, they danced with 
the men for an hour, and then returned in high 
glee and good humour to their huts. 

On our return on board, we were informed that 
during our absence in the morning, a flock of thir- 
teen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed the ice in the 
bay in the direction of the huts, and passed near the 
ships. These animals, as we afterwards learned, had 
accompanied or closely followed the Esquimaux 
on their journey to the island the preceding day ; 
and they proved to us the most troublesome part of 
their suUe. They so much resemble the Esqui- 
maux dogs, that, had it not been for some doubt 
among the officers who had seen them, whether 
they were so or not, and the consequent fear of 
doing these poor people an irreparable injury, we 
might have killed most of them the same evening, 
for they came boldly to look for food within a few 
yards of the Fury, and remained there for some time. 

In order to prevent our people from occasioning 
the Esquimaux any disturbance or apprehension, I 
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directed that only six from each ship should be 
allowed to visit the huts at one time, and that they 
should then be always accompanied by an oflScer. 
A strict prohibition was, at the same time, issued 
against the smallest article of the ships' stores 
being given to the people, without permission, on 
pain of severe punishment. 

At an early hour on the 2nd, we set out with a 

large party on our proposed excursion to the huts. 

The natives received us with great cordiality, 

though with somewhat more noisy expressions of 

pleasure than before ; and we soon began a more 

minute examination of their habitations and fumi- 

ture, in which they readily' assisted us, except that 

they always sat very closely on the deer-skins 

which composed their beds, under which were 

stowed such articles as they were least willing or 

able to dispose of. They sold, however, a great 

number of their things without reluctance ; and it 

was, indeed, astonishing, to see with what eagerness 

they would, for the mere sake of change and 

variety, barter some of their most indispensable 

articles for the veriest trifles in our possession. 

For instance, a single sewing needle, of which they 

possessed abundance not much inferior to our own, 

procured from them a large well-sharpened paana, 

or man*s knife, made of stout iron, for which, in 

point of absolute utility, a hundred needles would 

not have been a fair equivalent. Various other 



;3 of the same kind occurred, by which in- 
deed they were not ultimately losers, though they 
certainly would have been ea, had our inlercouise 
ended here. 

We dined in the hute, and the Esquimaux gludly 
partook of our bisctdt and meat, and even of a tittle 
wine, which, however, they did not relish. We re- 
turned on board about sunset, much gratified with 
the intereBtiog day we had passed ; having laid the 
foundation of that perfect confidence and g'ood 
underetanding which, with little or no interruption, 
afterwards subsisted between us and our new ac- 
quaintance. 

On the morning of the 3rd, a number of these 
people were observed to set off over the ice to the 
south-west, to bring, as we conjeetured, either some 
more of their people or of their property from their 
last place of abode. On walking out to the huts 
after divine service, however, we found they had 
been seal-catching, and had succeeded in taking 
four. The very small quantity of food which they 
had in their huts at first coming, consisting of a 
little venison, and the flesh aiid blubber of the whale 
and seal, induced us to suppose they had left some 
of their provision behind, and that they would return 
for it as occasion demanded. But we now found 
.that, even at this rigorous season, they were entirely 
dependent in this way on their daily eiertionr, and 
that they had only removed into their present quar- 
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ters on account of tllc failure of their Bummer'H 
store, and of the greutcr fucility of abtaining seala 
at Winter Island than where the sea waa mare 
closely and continually frozen. 

On liie 4tli a number of Esquimaux came to the 
ehipa, and we took the opportunity of getting them 
to go through the process of building a snow luit, 
for our amusement and information. From the 
quickness with which they coinjileted this, our sur- 
prise at the sudden appearance of their village 
ceased ; as we now saw that two or tiu-ee houra 
would be more than sufficient to have completed 
the whole establishment just as we at first found it. 
TTiey were thi;n taken on board, and derived great 
arausement from our oi^an, and from anything in 
the shape of music, singing, or dancing, of all which 
they are remarkably foiid. Nor can I here omit 
a striking instance of the honesty of these people 
which occurred to-day. Some of the gentlemen of 
the Hccla had purchased two of their dogs, wluch 
had the precedii^ evening made their escape and 
returned to the huts. Alter the departure of the 
Esquimau;! to-day, we were surprised to find that 
they had lefl two dogs carefiilly tied up on board 
the Fury, which, on inquiry, proved to be the Boi- 
mala in question, and which had been thus faithfully 
restored to their rightful owners. 

On the 5ih, a number of the natives came on 
board, according t'l promise, to rebuild llic hut in a 
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more substantial manner, and to put a plate of ice 
into the roof, as a window, which they did with great 
quickness as well as care, several of the women 
cheerfully assisting in the labour. The men seemed 
to take no small pride in showing in how expedi- 
tious and workman-like a manner they could per- 
form this ; and the hut, with its outer passage, was 
soon completed. From this time they were in the 
constant habit of coming freely to the ships, and 
such as it was not always convenient to admit, 
usually found very profitable employment in exa- 
mining the heaps of ashes, sand, and other rubbish 
on the outside, where their trouble was well repaid 
by picking up small scraps of tin or iron. All that 
they found in this manner we allowed them to con- 
sider their lawful property ; but were very parti- 
cular in preventing their handling anything on board 
without permission. 

The wolves had now begun to do us some da- 
mage, for not even the sails that were fastened 
round the house and observatory could escape their 
ravenous fangs, and they had thus in the course of 
a single night much injured two of our studding- 
sails. We set traps for them on^the ice, and also 
large shark-hooks secured with chains and baited 
with meat ; but the former they entered and de- 
stroyed, and the latter were always found broken 
or bent, without securing the depredators. These 
animals were indeed so hungry and fearless as to 
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take away Home of the Esquimaux dogs w 

houss near the Hecla's stem, though the men vrere 

at the time nithb a few yards of tliem. 

From the circumstance ol' Captain Ljon and 
myself having accidentally gone into different huti 
on our first visits to the village, (for with this name 
1 believe we must venture to dignify the united 
abodes of more than siily human beings,) particular 
individuals amoog the Esquimaux had already in a 
manner attached ihemaelvei to each of ub. Captain 
Lyon now informed me that one of his acquaint- 
ance, a remarkably fine and intelligent young man, 
named Jyuklt, had given him to understand that 
he had somewhere or other seen Kailoona* people 
like ourselves only a few months ago. This being 
the case, there seemed no reason why, if it were 
made worth his while, he should not be able to see 
them again in the course i>f next summer. Anxioos 
to profit by this unexpected mode of communica- 
tion, I, requested Captain Lyon to endeavour to 
direct Ayoket's attention to the scheme of coo- 
veying a letter from ua to the persons of whom 
he spoke. 

Oh the 7th I paid another visit to the huts, 
where I found scarcely any body hut wami 
children, the whole of the men, with the exception 
of the two oldeit, having gone on a sealing excui- 




tlie nurth-eoBtern side of the islimd. Oue 
oT the womcu nitmed T/igSui:, a sbter of the lad 
Toolooak, who favoured us with a Bong, etruuh us 
as hariiig a remarkably soft voice, an eicellent ear, 
and a great foadoeBS for singing', for there was 
scarcely any stopping' Iier when she had once begun. 
We had, on their first visit t« the ships, remarked 
this trait in Iligliuk's disposition, when she was lis- 
tening' for the first time to the souud of the organ, 
of which she seemed never to have enough ; and 
almost every day she now begun to display some 
symptom of that superiority of understanding for 
which she was so remarkably distinguished. A few 
of the women learned several of our names to-day, 
and I believe all thought us Angekoks* of a very 
superior class, when we repeated to them all round, 
by the assistance of our books, the names of all their 
husbands obtained on board the preceding day. On 
our way back to the ships we saw a party of ihem, 
with their dogs, returning over the hill from the 
north-eastward ; and we afterwards met another of 
eight or ten who had walked round by the south- 
east point on the ice, all ulike unsuccessful, aAei 
being out in the wind for six hours with the thcr- 
r from 18 to -22 degrees below xro. Thus 
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hardly did these people obtain their daily subsist^ 
ence at this severe season of the year. 

A wolf being caught in one of the traps this 
evening, which was so close as to be easily watched 
from the ship, a party of the officers ran out to 
secure the depredator, and fired two balls into the 
trap at once to despatch him. Finding after this 
that he continued to bite a sword that was thrust 
in, a third shot was fired at him. The trap was 
then sufficiently opened to get his hind legs firmly 
tied together, after which being considered tolerably 
secure he was pulled out of the trap, which, how- 
ever, his head had scarcely cleared when he ftiriously 
flew at Mr. Richards's throat, and would certainly 
have done him some serious mischief had not that 
gentleman, with great presence of mind, seized the 
animal in his turn by the throat, squeezing him with 
all his force between both hands. This made the 
wolf relinquish his first attempt, and Mr. Richards 
only suffered by a bite in his arm and another in 
his knee, which, on account of the thickness of his 
clothes, were happily not severe ones. As for the 
wolf he prudently took to his heels, though two of 
them were still tied together, and being favoured 
by the momentary conftision occasioned by his late 
rencontre with Mr. Richards, succeeded in escaping 
his pursuers. He was found dead the following 
day at the distance of three quarters of a mile from 
the ships. 
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On the 8th we were visited by a musical party of 
females, consisting only of a few individuals ex- 
pressly invited for this purpose. A number of the 
officers assembled in the cabin to hear this vocal con- 
cert, while Mr. Henderson and myself took down the 
notes of their songs, for which indeed they gave us 
every opportunity, for I thought they would never 
leave off. We afterwards amused them with our 
little band of flutes and violins, and also by some 
songs, with the whole of which they were extremely 
well pleased. I feared several of them, and espe- 
cially Iligliuk, would have gone into fits with delight 
when we introduced into our song some of their 
names mingled with our own. While most of us 
were thus employed. Captain Lyon took the 
opportunity of making drawings of some of the 
women, especially Togolat, the prettiest of the 
party, and perhaps of the whole village. She was 
about six-and-twenty years of age, with a face more 
oval than that of Esquimaux in general, very pretty 
eyes and mouth, teeth remarkably white and re- 
gular, and possessing in her carriage and manners a 
degree of natural gracefulness, which could not be 
hid even under the disguise of an Esquimaux 
woman's dress, and, as was usual with Togolat, the 
dirtiest face of her whole tribe. Her husband, 
EtoeraU a little ugly man of about five-and-forty, 
was the only individual among them laying claim to 
the title of Angetkook, and was in reality a sensible 



obliging man, and a firet-rate seal-catcher. They 
hcul two children, oneof whicb, a little girl, Togolat 
still occasionally suckled, anil, according to cubUho, 
carried in the hood behind her back ; the other, a 
bu; about eight years of age, quitean idiot, deaf and 
dumb from hia birth, and squinting' moat horribly 
with both eyes. 

Finding that these poor creatures were now 
really in want of food, for the men had again re- 
turned from an unsuccessful eicursion, 1 was happy 
lo avail myself of a hint given to me by Captiun 
Lyon, to furnish them occasionally with a amall 
supply of bread-dust, of which we had two or three 
casks in each ship. Our present party was there- 
fore, ill addition to other articles, supplied with 
several iiounds, which they immediately expressed 
their intention to take home to their children, 
Seveial of them visited the ships as usual on the 
9th, and among the rest Ka-oong-ut and hia son 
Toolooak. The old gentleman was not a favourite 
with us, being the only one who had yet begun to 
tease us by constant b^ging. We had often ex- 
pressed displeasure at this habit, which after a day 
or two's acquaintance began to be extremely trou- 
blesome ; but I had to-day to take cognisance of hia 
stealing a nail, of wliieh, though not a very serious 
oHcnce, I determined to take rather ascrlous notice, 
as it might otherwise lead to more extensive theft. 
1 theretbrc collected all the other Esquimaux who 



were on b ard g- n their preaence ei- 

pressed gre ign ti hii conduct, turned thfi 

offender aw gr Some of those beat 

acquainted w h w wards takea into the 

cabin, whe m ta were more fiilly ei- 

gilaiued lo them. Among these 1 was nut sorry to 
have Toolooak and Uigliub, who would not fail to 
report at the huts all our proceedings, but who did 
not appear to consider themselves in the alightest 
d^ree implicated in their father's oJTcnce, or con- 
cerned in his disgrace. The people of ibe hut» 
being much in want of food, we again distributed 
some bread-dust among them, taking care to lend a 
portion to the infirm old ma.D, HUt-iei-erd, by Oiolaoi, 
the husband of Uigliuk, a fine active manly fellow of 
about two-and-lbirty, who, as wo were pleased to 
finil the next day, had punctually executed his 



On the lOth, the mercury in the barometer, which 
had been gradually but very slowly fulling for 
several days preceding, bad got down to 28.78. 
inehea, which is here remarkably low. It continued 
so with very little variation for sixteen hours, and 
then rose much more quickly. The wind had during 
this interval remained constantly from the north' 
ward and westward, and generally moderate, with 
now and then some snow iailing, but we could per- 
ceive nothing in Elie weather that seemed to coincide 
with this unueuid iiuiieation of ihe barometer. 
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The EBquiDnaux went out to eDileavoui to catch 
ae&Is aa usual, but returned unsuccessful afttr several 
hours' labour. As it was now evident that their own 
ezcrtianB were not al all timcB sufficient to procure 
them food at this season, and that neither indolence 
nor any idea oi' depAidence on our charity induced 
them to relan in those exertions, it became incum- 
bent on lis carefully to attend to their wants, and by 
a timelf end judicious applicataon of the slender 
resources we had set aside for their use, to preyent 
any absolute auffering among them. We therefore 
»ent out a good meal of bread-dust for each indi- 
vidual, to be divided in due proportion among all 
the huts. The necessity of this supply appeared 
very strongly from the report of our people, who 
found some of these poor creatures actually gnawing 
a piece of hard seai-skin with the hair on it, while 
few of the huts had any lamp alight. It must be re- 
membered that the failure of thciraeal-fishcry always 
involves a double calamity, for it not only deprives 
them of food but of fuel for their lampa. Whenthii 
is the case, not to mention the want of warmth and 
light in their buts,they arc also destitute of the means 
of melting snow for water, and can therefore only 
quench their thirst by eating the snow, which is not 
only a comfortless but an ineffectual resource. In 
consequence of this, it was surprising to see the 
quantity of water these people drank whenever they 
came on board ; and it was often with difiieidty that 



our coppers could answer this additional demand, 
1 am certain th^ Tooloook one day drank nearly a 
gallon in leas than two hours. — Besides the bread- 
dust, we also supplied them to^ay with a vrolf'i 
carcass, which, raw and frozen as it wafi, they ate 
with a good appetite ! and indeed they had not the 
means of cooking or even thawing it. 1 cannot here 
omit a pleasing trait in their character, obaervcd by 
our people who carried out their supplies ; not a 
morsel of which wouh) the grown-up people touch 
till they had first supplied the wants of their hungry 
little ones. 

On the 1 1th, the weather was severely cold, the 
wind blowing fresh from the north-west, with the 
thermometerfrom — 26° to — 30". Notwithstanding 
the severity of the day, a few of the Esquimaux 
came on board, and among the rest, Sioknbent, who, 
on account of being the tallest and stoutest man of 
the tribe, had been distinguished by our people with 
the name of " the Commodore." Ho brought with 
him his son Toonik, a boy five or six ycara of age, 
who became a great favourite with us, and whose 
clean deer-skin clothes and ruddy face now gave 
him a very pretty and interesting appearance. 

About this time we were grieved to find that our 
invalid, Reld, was once more attacked by his com- 
plaint, rendering such repealed bleedings necessary 
as to reduce him very low, and to convince Mr, 
EJwards thai his lungs were not iii a state lo bear 
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hia returning strength. As if some tatdity atteoiied 
OUT caqienters, Mr. Fiddis had alao, for some time 
past, been occasionally compl^ning of weaknoKis 
tretnblitig, and sickness ; but, except these two, we 
had not, for several weelis, bad an individual on the 
Bick-iist. 

On the morning uf the l'2th, Okotook and his 
uncle Amancelia, a sensible and worthf man about 
five-and'forty years of age, coming on board from 
their fishing-, we showed them the stage and sceneiy 
that were just put up, and invited them and their 
wives to the play about to be performed thii 
evening. They accordingly went back and brought 
the women, who understood they were to be present 
at some diversion, though they did not well know 
whaL tt was enough, however, with Iligliuk just 
to make the motion of turning the handle of the 
organ, which conveying to hei mind the idea of 
music and merriment, was always sure to put her im- 
mediately into high spirits. As they came three m 
four hours before the performanco of 'John Bull' 
was to commence, they began to grow tired and in»- 
patient, especially when it became dusk, and candles 
were brought into the cabin. The men then ex- 
planed that it would soon be dark, and, thai, in 
returning late lo theii huts, they would disturb the 
people who would then be fast asleep there. 
Finding that ihey grew uneasy, I made no ob- 
jection to ibeir returning, and sent them offloaded 
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with bread-dust and some oil for each of their 
lamps. They remained long enough, however, to 
have a peep at Mrs, Bridgruddert/, whose dress, 
when they were informed it was that of a kahloona 
noollee-6, (European wife,) they were very anxious 
in examining, and seemed to grieve at going awa}' 
without witnessing the diversion which this and 
other preparations seemed to promise. 

On the 13th, our friends at the huts were fortu- 
nate in procuring three seals, an event that created 
great joy at the village. Mr. Allison, who hap- 
pened to be there when one of these prizes was 
announced, informed me that there was a general 
outcry of joy ; all the women hurried to the doors 
of the huts, and the children rushed to the beach to 
meet the men dragging along the prize. One of 
these little urchins, to complete the triumphant 
exultation with which this event was hailed, 
instantly threw himself on the animal, and clinging 
fast to it, was thus dragged to the huts. Each 
woman was observed to bring her ootookseek or 
cooking-pot, to the hut where the seal was dis- 
sected, for the purpose of receiving a share of the 
meat and blubber. 

Some light snow fell in the afternoon, though the 
day was otherwise clear. A thermometer exposed 
to the sun's rays* at noon etood at — 9°, that in the 

* It is here necesaary to explain that the <* temperatures 
▼OL. II. & 
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shade being 10° lower than this The snow was 
melting on the black paint-work and in other situa- 
tions equally favourable. Another wolf, being the 
third, was entrapped this evening, and Mr. Skeoch 
undertook to make a skeleton of it for preservation 
as a specimen of these animals. 

On the I5th it blew a strong gale from S.W. to 
W.N.W., and the thermometer, either on account 
of the strength of the wind or its having occasionally 
some southing in it, rose to — 4°, being the highest 
temperature registered in our journals since the 
27th of December preceding. I had agreed with 
Okotook to accompany him on a sealing excursion, 
but the day proved too inclement, the Esquimaux 
not going out themselves, though it was not very 
often that the weather could prevent them. Con- 
sidering it desirable to increase by all the means in 
our power the chances of these people giving in- 
formation of us, we distributed among several of 



in the sun*^ registered in this Journal, were taken by a 
thermometer suspended on the south side of an unpainted 
upright post, at the distance of one hundred yards from the 
ship ; those "in the shade" by a corresponding thermometer 
on its north side. This explanation is necessary, because, 
in certain situations, such as^ under the lee of the house, or 
the ship's stems, where much heat was radiated, the snow 
was frequently melting, when in places not thus favourably 
situated the sun produced no such efibct. 
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the men large round medallions of sheet copper, 
having these words punched through them : — ** H. 
B. M. S. Fury and Hecla, All well, A.D. 1822." 
These we suspended by a piece of white line round 
their necks, giving them to understand that they 
were to show them to any Kabloona people they 
might ever meet with in future. Similar ornaments, 
but of a smaller size, were subsequently presented 
to many of the women, having on them the words, 
« Fury and Hecla, 1822." 

Early on the morning of the 16th, observing a 
party of the Esquimaux equipped with spears passing 
near the ships, I joined them, accompanied by Mr. 
Bushnan and one or two others. Having crossed 
the point of the island, they walked over the ice to 
the eastward, where we did not overtake them till 
they had got above a mile and a quarter from the 
shore. This party consisted of eight persons, among 
whom we were glad to find Arnaneelia, Okotook, 
Toolooak, Pootoocdook his elder brother, and one 
or two others whom we knew. They had by this 
time, however, separated into two or three different 
parties, sts^tioned at the distance of half a mile from 
each other, along the edge of the floe, beyond which 
to the eastward there was clear water as far as we 
could see for frost-smoke. 

The party we at first joined were seated on a high 
hummock of ice, with their spears in their hands* 
looking out for seals. After we had talked to them 

a2 



foT a few minutea, Okotook suddenly atarled up 
ikDiJ set off along the edge uf the ice, without giving 
US or hia Fom[)iiDions the least warning. The latter 
seemed so much accustomed to this, that they took 
no further notice than by immediately Ibllowing 
him, and we did the same ; the whole party walking 
at a very quick rate, and tlie nitirea keeping their 
heads constantly turned towards the sea to look gut 
for seals. After being- thus engaged for an hour 
and a half, we judged, from the motiuns of a party 
at some dlalance beyond U3, that they had game in 
view. As we approached them, Okolook evidently 
began to be apjirehenslve that we, who did not 
understand the matter, would spoil their sport. To 
prevent this, he did the most civil thing that could 
well hare been devised, which was, to send hia 
companions one by one to the spot, and to remaiu 
with ua himself, keeping o$ at such a distance as to 
allow us to sec their proceedings, without alarming 
the animal they were in pursuit of. The other 
seven Esquimaux, now forming one party, disposed 
themselves into a single line, so as to make as small 
an appearance as possible in the direcdon in which 
they were going, and in this manner crept very 
cautiously towards the margin of the floe. On a 
sudden, they all stooped down quite low, to hide 
themselves, and continued thus a quarter of an hour, 
during which time they prepared their lines and 
spears ; and then, when the animal appeared to be 
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intercepted from their view, again took the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a few paces upon him in the same 
cautious manner as before. When they had been 
thus occupied for a full hour, alternately creeping 
and stooping down, the seal which had been lying 
on the ice took the water, and they then gave up 
their chase. During this time, Okotook could 
scarcely restrain his impatience to be nearer the 
scene of action ; and when we produced a spy- 
glass, which appeared to bring his companions close 
to us, he had not words to express his surprise and 
satisfaction. In a short time he held it as steadily 
as we did, and explained by signs every motion he 
observed. 

As soon as they had given up the seal they had 
been watching, the whole party seemed with one 
accord to turn their steps homeward, in which 
direction, being that of the ships also, we were by 
this time not sorry to accompany them. We were 
now between three and four miles north-east of 
the ships, and full a mile and a half from any part 
of the shore. In the open water beyond the floe, 
the tide was running two knots to the northward 
and as the ice on which we stood had been formed 
only within the last fortnight, and a sheet as sub- 
stantial as this had before been carried away by the 
stream, it was impossible not to feel some appre- 
hension lest we might thus be detached from the 
shore, an accident that has been known to happen 

& 3 
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to an Esquimaux ere now*, and has probably more 
frequently befallen them, when none have survived 
to tell the tale. 

As we returned towards the land, we came to a 
small rising on the level surface of the floe not 
larger than a common mole-hill, and of much the 
same shape, at which one of the Esquimaux imme- 
diately stopped. His companion, still walking on, 
called us away, explaining that what we saw was 
the work of a seal, and that it was probable the 
animal was about to complete his hole and to come 
up on the ice, in which case the man would endea- 
vour to kill him. We watched the man at the hole, 
however, with a glass, for more than half an hour, 
observing him constantly putting his head down 
towards the ice, as if in the act of listening fur the 
seal, but without otherwise changing his position ; 
after which, he followed us on board without 
success. 

If, however, a man has any reason to suppose 
that a seal is at work beneath, he immediately 
attaches himself to the place, and seldom leaves it 
till he has succeeded in killing the animal. For 
this purpose, he first builds a snow-wall about four 
feet in height, to shelter him from the winci, and, 
seating himself under the lee of it, deposits his 



Crantz. London Edition, 1820, Appendix, p. 31(K 
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spear, lines, and other implements upon several 
little forked sticks inserted into the snow, in order 
to prevent the smallest noise being made in moving 
them when wanted. But the most curious pre- 
caution to the same effect consists in tying his own 
knees together with a thong, so securely as to pre- 
vent any rustling of his clothes which might other- 
wise alarm the animal. In this situation, a man 
will sit quietly sometimes for hours together, atten- 
4:ively listening to any noise made by the seal, and 
sometimes using the keip-kuttvJc, an instrument 
hereafter described, in order to ascertmn whether 
the animal is still at work below. When be sup- 
poses the hole to be nearly completed, he cautiously 
lifts his spear, to which the line has been pre- 
viously attached, and as soon as the blowing of the 
seal is distinctly heard, and the ice consequently 
very thin, he drives it into him with the force of 
both arms, and then cuts away with his panna the 
remaining crust of ice, to enable him to repeat the 
wounds and get him out. The neitiek is the only 
seal killed in this manner, and being the smallest, 
is held while struggling, either simply by hand, or 
by putting the line round a spear with the point 
stuck into the ice. For the ogukcy the line is 
passed round the man's leg or arm ; and for a 
walrus, round his body, his feet being at the same 
time iirmly set against a hummock of ice, in which 
position these people can from habit hold against a 
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very heavy strain. Boys of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age consider themselves equal to the 
killing of a neitiek, but it requires a full-grown per- 
son to master either of the larger animals. 

On the 17th, a number of the Esquimaux coming 
before the church service, we gave them to under- 
stand, by the sun, that none could be admitted 
before noon, when they quietly remained outside 
the ships till divine service had been performed. 
We then endeavoured to explsdn to Iligliuk that 
every seventh day they must not come to the ships, 
for, without any intention of offending, they had 
become rather an annoyance in this way. They 
now brought with them a great many little canoes 
and paddles, sledges, figures of men and women, 
and other toys, most of them already bespoke by 
the officers and men, and the rest for sale. 

There was to-day a great deal of open water to 
the southward, and it had once more approached 
us within half a mile, the ice at the mouth of the 
bay having broken off and drifted away. Mr. 
Crozier, who visited the huts, found that the Esqui- 
maux, as well as ourselves, had been induced to 
attempt the destruction of their followers, the 
wolves, by setting a trap for them, not unlike ours, 
except in the materials, which consisted only of 
their staple commodity, ice. They had, indeed, 
great occasion to employ some such means to 
destroy these rapacious animals, which had already 
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carried off one or two of their dogs, and threatened 
nightly to repeat this outrage. 

Toolooak, who now considered himself as quite 
privileged to find his way into the cabin without 
a conductor, and was not backward in thus prac- 
tising his newly-acquired art of opening and shutting 
the door, sat with me for a couple of hours on the 
18th, quietly drawing faces and animals, an occu- 
pation to which he took a great fancy ; and we 
were often reminded, by this circumstance, of a 
similar propensity displayed by his amiable country- 
man, our lamented friend John Sackheuse. We soon 
found that Toolooak possessed a capacity equal to 
any thing he chose to take an interest in learning ; 
and could he, at his present age, have been volun- 
tarily removed from his companions, and his atten- 
tion directed to the acquirement of higher branches 
of knowledge than that of catching seals, he would 
amply have repaid any pains bestowed upon his 
education. I had always entertained great objec- 
tion to taking any such individual from his home, 
on the doubtful chance of benefiting himself, or of 
his doing any service to the public as an interpreter. 
My scruples on this head had hitherto been con- 
fined to the consideration due to the individual 
himself, and to the relatives he leaves behind. In 
our present case, however, not the smallest public 
advantage could be derived from it ; for it had long 
ago become evident that we should soon know 
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more of the Esquimaux language than any of them 
were likely to learn of English in any reasonable 
period of time. I was therefore far from desiring 
to receive from Toolooak an answer in the affir- 
mative, when I to-day plainly put the question 
to him, whether he would go with me to kablaona 
noona (European country). Never was a more 
decisive negative given than Toolooak gave to this 
proposal. He eagerly repeated the word Na-o 
(No) half a dozen times, and then told me that 
if he went away his father would cry. This simple, 
but irresistible appeal to paternal affection, his 
decisive manner of making it, and the feelings by 
which his reply was evidently dictated, were just 
what could have been wished. No more could be 
necessary to convince those who witnessed it, that 
these people may justly lay equal claim with our- 
selves to these common feelings of our nature ; 
and, having once satisfied myself of this, I deter- 
mined never again to excite in Toolooak's uiind 
another disagreeable sensation, by talking to him 
on this subject. 

Besides the toys and models I have mentioned 
above, as articles of barter with these people, we 
also employed them more usefully in making 
wooden shades for the eyes, after their own method, 
as the time was fast approaching when some such 
precaution would become necessary to guard the eyes 
from the excessive glare of reflected light. There 
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was also a considerable trade established in mittens, 
which being made of prepared seal-skin, and nearly 
water-tight, were particularly serviceable to our 
men when constantly handling the lead-lines in the 
summer. In this manner we contrived to turn our 
new acquaintance to some little account. 

Among the natives who visited the Fury to-day 
was Ewerat, of whom I have already spoken as 
Ang-et-kookf or chief-sorcerer of the tribe, a dis- 
tinction with which he had made some of our gen- 
tlemen acquainted at one of their earliest visits to 
the huts. Being desirous of seeing him perform 
some of the tricks which had acquired for him this 
pre-eminence, I requested him to indulge me with 
a sight of them. After some little demur, he began 
to make his lips quiver, then moved his nose up 
and down, gradually closed his eyes, and increased 
the violence of his grimaces till every feature was 
hideously distorted ; at the same time he moved 
his head rapidly from side to side, uttering some- 
times a snuffling sound, and at others a raving 
sort of cry. Having worked himself into this 
ridiculous kind of frenzy, which lasted perhaps 
from twenty to thirty seconds, he suddenly discon- 
tinued it, and suffered his features to relax into 
their natural form ; but the motion of his head 
seemed to have so stupified him, as indeed it well 
might, that there remained an unusual vacancy and 
a drowsy stare upon his countenance for some time 
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afterwards. Being pressed to repeat this piece of 
buffoonery, he did so two or three times ; and on 
one occasion Togolat asked him, in a serious tone, 
some questions respecting me, which he as seriously 
answered. In general, however, the women paid 
little attention to his grimaces, and the whole ended 
with a hearty laugh from all parties. 

I had, to-day, some conversation with a woman 
named Appokiuk, whom Iligliuk had mentioned as 
having seen Kabloona people before us. This 
woman was gifted, however, with such a volubility 
of tongue, that speaking, as she did, in a language 
very imperfectly known to us, she gave no time for 
questions, and therefore afforded little information. 
All we could make out for certain was, that she 
had, within a year past, seen two Kabloona Oomiak, 
(whether ships or boats was still doubtful*), and that 
her husband was now far away. From all this we 
concluded that she had been far enough to the south- 
ward to see the Hudson's Bay ships in the course of 
their annual voyage ; and this account gave us very 
sanguine hopes of being thus able to communicate 
with them by means of some of the Esquimaux. 

On the 20th a number of our new friends having 
been allowed upon the upper deck, an old woman, 
named Ayug-ga-look, stole our cooper's punch, 

• These people apply the wort! oomiak to any vessel 
larger than a canoe. 
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which she was showing to her companions alongside 
the Hecla just afterwards, when Lieutenant Hopp- 
ner observed it, and sent her back with an escort. 
It was impossible not to admit that the fault was 
chiefly on our side, in permitting these poor people 
to roam about too freely amidst temptations, which 
scarcely anything human could have withstood; 
but as it was necessary to take some notice of it, I 
went through nearly the same process as with 
Kaoongut, and dismissed her with great appearance 
of indignation to the huts. We were glad to find 
that their wants had there been well supplied to-day, 
three seals having been caught. They had lately 
indeed been tolerably successful in general, and had 
required but little of our assistance. Mr. Elder 
observing one of their dogs attacked by several 
wolves, and hastening to the spot with his gun, 
found that these animals had made such quick 
work in the partition of their prey, that though he 
reached the scene of action in a few minute?, and 
the dog had at first made considerable resistance, 
only one of its hind legs remained, each wolf having 
run off with its share. It is remarkable that these 
creatures had never entered our traps since the 
moon had declined to the southward ; whereas, not 
a night elapsed before that without their going to 
them. The Esquimaux had in theirs caught only a 
fox. 

During the eclipse of the sun, which took place 

• 8 
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to-day, the diminution of light was very consider- 
able, but the weather was unfavourable for observ- 
ing it for any useful purpose. Captain Lyon 
remarked that some of the Esquimaux who were 
on board the Hecla at the time, were a good deal 
alarmed at this phenomenon, which indeed made a 
general bustie among them. Two of them were 
found on the ice lying on their faces, but it was not 
ascertained whether their superstitions on this 
subject were the same as those of their brethren in 
Greenland. 

Mr. Henderson being desirous of seeing some- 
thing of the customs of these people during the 
hours of darkness, obtained my permission to pass 
the night at the huts, accompanied by Mr. Griffiths. 
Soon after they left the ships in the evening, it 
came on to blow strong from the north-west, with 
much snow-drift, so that losing the tracks they with 
difficulty found the village. The wind quickly 
increased to a hard gale, and the thermometer rose 
from — 25° at six p.m., to — 16° at four the fol- 
lowing morning. Our gentlemen returning on 
board in the course of the forenoon, we werq 
pleased to hear that they had met with every 
attention, and especially from Okotook, with whom 
they lodged. As they had slept in Kaoongut's 
hut, one side of which was occupied by Okotook 
and his family, the old fellow thought it a good 
opportunity to make up the quarrel occasioned by 
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his dishonesty ; and he accordingly made his 
appearance on board to-day for the first time since 
that event. Toolooak was deputed to bring his 
father down into the cabin, where a formal recon- 
ciliation took place, to the great satisfaction of the 
latter, who had found out that to be out of favour 
with us was attended with the serious consequence 
of being also out of pocket. It was laughable tQ 
observe the puns he now took to impress on the 
mind of every person he saw, that he was no longer 
a tigliktokey by which name he had lately been 
distinguished; for he seemed to think that my 
receiving him again into favour was a perfect 
absolution from his offence. 

The gale continued to blow from the north-west 
throughout the day, though the barometer gradually 
rose from 29.73 to 29.93 inches. Two ravens were 
seen : these birds, which were observed frequently 
in the course of the winter, were almost always 
seen in a single pair at a time, and their plumage 
remained perfectly black as in the summer. 

On the 23rd I paid another visit to the huts, and 
found the greater part of the men absent on their 
sealing excursions. We thought however that, 
except on pressing occasions, one man was lefl in 
each hut to keep an eye on the conduct of the 
women, and this was the case to-day. The huts 
had in the interior assumed a somewhat differect 

8 2 
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appearance since I had last seen them; the roofs 
yveie much blackened by the smoke of the lamps, 
and the warmth had in most parts given them a 
glazed and honey-combed surface; indeed, the 
whole of the walls had become much thinner by 
thawing, so that the light was more plainly visible 
through them. The snow also, on which the lamps 
stood, was considerably worn away, so as to destro}', 
in great measure, the regularity of the original plan 
of construction. To these changes might be added 
that of a vast quantity of blood and oil that now 
defaced the purity of the snowy floor, and emitted 
effluvia not very agreeable to European noses ; so 
that, upon the whole, it may be imagined that our 
first impressions of the comfort and cleanliness of 
these habitations were more favourable than their 
present state was calculated to excite. 

To the original apartments they had now also 
added various small places for stores, communicating 
with the huts from within, and looking something 
like our ovens, though without any door to them. 
In some of these they deposited their upper jackets, 
which they usually took off in coming into their 
huts, as we do a great coat ; while in smaller ones, 
like little shelves in a recess, they kept various 
articles of their Kablooana riches. These and 
similar alterations and additions they were con- 
stantly making throughout the winter; for their 
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inexhaustible materials being always at hand, it 
required but little time and labour to adopt any 
arrangement that might suit their convenience. 

After distributing a number of presents in the 
first four huts, I found on entering the last, that 
Pootooalook had been successful in bringing in a 
seal, over which two elderly women were standing, 
armed with large knives, their hands and faces 
besmeared with blood, and delight and exultation 
depicted on their countenances. They had just 
performed the first operation of dividing the animal 
into parts, and thus laying open the intestines. 
These being taken out, and all the blood carefully 
baled up and put into the ootkooseek, or cooking- 
pot, over the fire, they separated the head and 
flippers from the carcass, and then divided the ribs. 
All the loose scraps were put into the pot for imme- 
diate use, except such as the two butchers now and 
then crammed into their mouths, or distributed to 
the numerous and eager bystanders for still more 
immediate consumptiob. Of these morsels the 
children came in for no small share, every little 
urchin that could find its way to the slaughter-house 
running eagerly in, and, between the legs of the 
men and women, presenting its mouth for a large 
lump of raw flesh, just as an English child of the 
same age might do for a piece of sugar-candy. 
Every now and then also, a dog would make his way 
towards the recking carcass, and when in the act of 
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seizing upon some delicate part, was sent off yelping 
by a heavy blow with the handles of the knives. 
When all the flesh is disposed of, for a portion of 
which each of the women from the other huts 
usually brings her ootkooseek, the blubber still 
remains attached to the skin, from which it is sepa- 
rated the last ; and the business being now com- 
pleted, the two parts of the hide are rolled up and 
laid by, together with the store of flesh and blubber. 
During the dissection of their seals, they have a 
curious custom of sticking a thin filament of skin, 
or of some part of the intestines, upon the foreheads 
of the boys, who are themselves extremely fond of 
it, it being intended, as Iligliuk afterwards informed 
me, to make them fortunate seal catchers. 

The seals which they take during the winter are 
of two kinds, — the NeiHek, or small seal {phoca his- 
pida), and the OguJce, or large seal (phoca barbata). 
These and the Ei-ii-^k, or Walrus, constitute their 
means of subsistence at this season ; but, on this 
particular part of the coast, the latter are not very 
abundant, and they chiefly catch the neitiek. The 
animal we had now seen dissected was of that kind, 
and ,with young at the time. A small one taken 
out of it had a beautiful skin, which, both in soft- 
ness and colour, very much resembled raw silk ; 
but no inducement could make Pootooalak part 
with it, he having destined it for that night's supper. 

After quitting this scene of filth, I found, on 
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returning to Kaoongut's hut, that Toolooak had 
been no less successful than his brother, and that 
the same operation was also performing here. Hav- 
ing, therefore, explained to Iligliuk that none of 
them were to come to the ships the following day, 
I had no inclination to see the process repeated, 
and was glad to take my leave. 

On the 28th, Okotook and Iligliuk coming on 
board, an occurrence took place, which, as it shows 
the disposition of the Esquimaux, and especially of 
one of the most intelligent and interesting among 
them, I may here relate. Some time before, Iligliuk, 
who, from the superior neatness and cleanliness 
with which she performed her work, was by this 
time in great request as a sempstress, had promised 
to cover for me a little model of a canoe, and had 
in fact sent it to me by the Serjeant of marines, 
though I had not rightly understood from the latter 
from which of the women it came. Believing that 
she had failed in her promise, I now taxed her with 
it, when she immediately defended herself with 
considerable warmth and seriousness, but without 
making me comprehend her meaning. Finding 
that she was wasting her words upon me, she said 
no more till an hour afterwards, when the serjeant 
accidentally coming into the cabin, she, with the 
utmost composure, but with a decision of manner 
peculiar to herself, took hold of his arm to engage 
his attention, and then looking him stcdfastly iu 
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the (ace, accuEed him of iiot haviug f^thfully exe- 
cuted her commission to me. The mistake wiu 
thus Instantly explalncil, and 1 thanked Iliglijk fur 
her canoe ; but it is impossible for me to describe 
the quiet, yet proud, satisfaction dis|)lafcd in her 
countenance at having thus cleared herself Itotd the 
imputation of a breach of promise. 

There being among the presents with which we 
were supplied, a number of pikes, ue presented 
two or three of these from each ship to the most 
deserving of the Esquimani, to serve as staveB for 
their spears j and valuable ones they proved to 
them. Upon each pike were marked, by small 
nails driven into the uood, the words " Fury and 
Hecla, 1822." 

Almost the whole of these people were now 
affected with violent colds and coughs, occasioned 
by a considerable thawing that had lately taken 
place in their huts, so as to wet their clothes and 
bedding ; though we had as yet experienced ng 
great increase of temperature. From the nature of 
their hahitatiouB, however, their comfort was greater, 
and their cliance of health better, when the cold 
was most severe. On this accouul, they began 
to make fresh alterations in these curious dwellings 
places, either by building the former apartments 
two or three feet higher, or adding otliori, that they 
might be less crowded. In building a higher hut, 
they cousiruetod it ovlt, urid, 
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with the old one, which is then removed from within. 
It is curious to consider that, in all these altera- 
tions, the object kept in view was coolness, and this 
in houses formed of snow ! 

Some of them had caught a wolf in their trap ; 
but we found that nothing less than extreme want 
could have induced them to eat the flesh of that . 
which we had given them, as, now that they had 
other food, they would not touch it. Only four 
wolves at this time remained alive of the original 
pack, and these were constantly prowling about 
near the ships or the village. 

The month of February closed with the thermo- 
meter at — 32°, and though the sun had now 
attained a meridian altitude of nearly sixteen de- 
grees, and enlivened us with his presence above the 
horizon for ten hours in the day, no sensible effect 
had yet been produced on the average temperature 
of the atmosphere. The uniformly white surface of 
the snow, on which at this season the sun's rays 
have to act, or rather leaving them nothing to act 
upon, is much against the first efforts to produce a ^ 
thaw ; but our former experience of the astonishing 
rapidity with which this operation is carried on, 
when once the ground begins to be laid bare, served 
in some measure to reconcile us to what appeared 
a protraction of the cold of winter not to have been 
expected in our present latitude^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A journey performed across Winter Island — Sufferings of 
the Party by Frost — Departure of some of the Elsqui- 
maux, and a separate Village established on the Ice- 
Various Meteorological Phenomena — Okotook and his 
Wife brought on board — Anecdotes relating to them — 
Ships released from the Ice by sawing. 

Our intercourse with the Esquimaux continued, 
and many occasions occurred in which they dis- 
played great humour, and a degree of archness, for 
which we could have scarcely given them credit 

On the 12th, Okotook came, according to an ap- 
pointment previously made, with a sledge and six 
dogs, to give me a ride to the huts, bringing with 
him his son Sioutkuk, who, with ourselves, made up 
a weight of near four hundred pounds upon the 
sledge. After being upset twice, and stopping at 
least ten times, notwithstanding the incessant bully- 
ing of Okotook, and as it seemed to me more bodily 
labour on his part to steer us clear of accidents, 
than if he had walked the whole way, we at length 
arrived at the huts, a distance of two miles, in five- 
and-twenty minutes. Of this equipment, and their 
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usual modes of travelling, I shall have occasion to 
speak more fully in another place. 

I found that several fresh alterations had been 
made in the huts since my last visit, all, however, 
of the same kind, and having in view the same 
object as those last described. In these alterations, 
they seem to consult the convenience of the mo- 
ment, and to do it all by such unanimous consent, 
that no consultation or diflPerence of opinion ever 
appears to exist about it. So much snow-drift had 
now collected about the huts, that their external 
appearance was as much altered as that of the inte- 
rior, and it was difficult to trace any resemblance to 
the original village, or even to perceive its present 
limits. The snow was now as high as the roofs on 
every side, so that one might walk completely over 
them, and, but for the round plates of ice composing 
the windows, without suspecting the little hive of 
human beings that was comfortably established 
below. This, however, was not always done with 
impunity, when the thawing within had too much 
weakened the roofs, in which case a leg sometimes 
made its way through and discovered in what parts 
repairs were become necessary. The natives were 
at this time extremelv well furnished with seals' flesh 
for food, and oil for their lamps, and all they would 
accept from us (except meat, which we could not 
afford to give) was water, and this they swallowed 
in such quantities whenever they came to the ships. 
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that it was impossible to furnish them with half as 
much as they desired. 

We had before this time communicated to Ayoket 
and his countrymen our intention of sending a party 
of our people to the northward in the spring ; and 
Captain Lyon had displayed to him all the charms 
of a brightly-polished brass kettle, of greater mag- 
nitude than had perhaps ever entered into an 
Esquimaux imagination, as an inducement, among 
various others, for him to accompany the Kabloonas 
in their excursion. The prospect of such riches was 
a temptation almost irresistible ; but enterprise is 
not the genius of an Esquimaux ; and Ayoket, we 
soon began to perceive, had no fancy for the pro- 
posed trip, which all his friends persisted in saying 
could never be accomplished. This was evidently 
to be attributed, in no small degree, to jealousy of 
any one individual among them being thus selected ; 
and the brass kettle was speedily the means of in- 
creasing the distance to * Iligliuk's country,' from 
sixteen to twenty four days' journey. We had long, 
indeed, observed that this feeling of jealousy was 
easily excited among these people ; but what is 
extraordinary, it never displayed itself (as is most 
usual) among themselves, but was entirely vented 
upon us, who were, though innocently, the authors 
of it. As an instance of this, a man of the name of 
Karretok refused to take from me a strong and 
useful pair of scissors, as a present, because, as he 
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did not hesitate to assure me, I had given Okotook 
a pike, which was more valuable. To show him 
that this temper was not likely to produce any 
thing to his advantage, I took back the scissors, 
and having sent him away, went to my dinner. 
Going accidentally on deck an hour afterwards, I 
found Karretok still on board, who. having had 
time to reflect on his folly, now came up to me with 
a smiling face, and begged hard for the scissors, 
which of course he did not get. Many similar in- 
stances occurred, both to Captain Lyon and myself. 

To this discouragement on the part of his friends, 
was added on that of Ayoket the same wavering 
and inconstant disposition which most other savages 
possess, rendering it impossible to place any de- 
pendence on his promises and intentions for two 
hours together. Indeed the more our scheme was 
pressed upon his attention, and the more he saw of 
the actual preparations for the journey, the less 
doubtful his intentions became ; and arrangements 
were therefore made for completing the party 
without him. For the reasons now given, it was 
equally impossible ever to direct the attention of 
the Esquimaux, with any hope of success, to our 
scheme of their conveying letters to the Hudson's 
Bav settlements. 

On the 13th and 14th the weather was extremely 
mild, the thermometer getting as high as -f 9i° j 
and as this took place with a north-west wind, 

T 
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which was usually the coldest, we began to flatter 
ourselves that the spring was now indeed advancing 
by rapid strides. On the evening of the 1 4th, 
though the thermometer was no higher than + 4°, 
the atmosphere had a degree of softness in it so 
pleasant to our sensations that, as one of the quarter- 
masters not unnaturally, however unphilosophically, 
remarked, * it felt exactly as if it was going to rain ' 
— a phenomenon, however, that was not so near 
as we then expected. This apparent turn in the 
season induced me to allow Captain Lyon to put in 
execution a plan he had proposed, of going out 
with his intended party for one day, for the double 
purpose of affording them a little practice, and of 
ascertaining the breadth and nature of the channel 
which he would have to cross on the ice, in order to 
reach the main land. As the plan of the journey 
partly depended upon this, I agreed to his proposal 
of setting out for this purpose on the following day, 
taking with him a tent, blankets, and provisions for 
three days, in case of accidents. 

At seven a.m. on the 1 5th, Captain Lyon and 
his party left the ships ; the thermometer being as 
high as zero, and a moderate breeze blowing from 
the northward, though accompanied by considerable 
snow-drift ; an annoyance which it now required 
much less strength of wind to create than at the 
commencement of the winter, owing to the snow 
having become more minute. From the very hour 
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of Captain Lyon's departure the thermometer began 
to fall rapidly, and the wind to increase ; till at 
midnight the former had reached — 32*^ and a hard 
gale blew from the north-west ; upon the whole it 
proved one of the most inclement nights for people 
to be exposed to, that we had experienced in our 
present quarters, and therefore created in our minds 
the most alarming apprehensions fur the safety of 
our travellers. It is scarcely less difficult to ima- 
gine than to describe the contrast between exposure 
to all the horrors of such tremendous inclemency, 
and the fire-side comforts we on board were enjoy- 
ing. In this climate more frequently than in any 
other does the mind turn to the 

Poor naked wretches, whercsoe'er they be. 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm. 

But now that some of our own companions were 
thus exposed, the idea came more forcibly home to 
our recollections, together with the utter helpless- 
ness, not to say hopelessness, of their situation. 

The wind and drift continued incessantly on the 
16th ; and as the thermometer rose no higher 
than — 20° during the day, our apprehensions for 
Captain Lyon's party were by no means diminished. 
To send in quest of them, would have been only to 
incur the certainty of other men being equally ex- 
posed. Indeed this is one of the cases in which no 
assistance can be offered ; for any persons sent out 

t2 
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with that hope must inevitably become helpless in 
a short time, while the snow-drift would render it 
impossible to trace those whom they were intended 
to assist. We had, however, prepared a party 
under Lieutenant Reid to be despatched the instant 
it moderated, when to our infinite surprise and joy, 
at one p. m. Captiun Lyon arrived on board, having 
with great difficulty succeeded in conducting his 
party safely to the ships. 

They had suffered dreadfully from extreme cold, 
the faces of several of the party were severely 
frost-bitten, and none but those who have been in a 
similar state of distress can imagine the joy they 
felt at finding the path which led them, on their 
return, to the ships. 

Notwithsanding the inclemency of the weather, 
some of the Esquimaux had, by the foot and sledge 
marks, found their way to the ships on the morning 
of the 16th, assuring us, as we found to be too 
true, that in consequence of the gale which pre- 
vented their going out for seals they had not any 
food, nor a single lamp a-light in the village. In 
the course of the following day, we had further 
proofs of the wretchedness which these poor people 
were enduring at the huts ; for, though the weather 
was little better than before, above forty men and 
women besides some children came down to the 
ships, and begged with more than their usual earnest- 
ness for something to cat. It now once more became 
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an act of humanity, and consequently of duty, to 
supply them as well as we were able ; and all were 
admitted to partake. of as much bread-dust as they 
could eat, besides a quantity which they took away 
with them. It had been long since Okotook and 
Iligliuk cared to accept this -kind of food from us, 
partly because our respect for the latter generally 
ensured something better, and partly because of 
late they had procured plenty of seals ; to-day, 
however, they devoured it eagerly, and seemed very 
well satisfied to take their share with the others. 
When the usual time of departure came, they all 
discovered a wish to remain on board ; but as we 
could not find lodging for the whole tribe, they 
were obliged very reluctantly to return. NannoWt 
a fine quiet young man, whose native country is 
near Chesterfield Inlet, and who, having only a 
sister here, used to live with Okatook, begged very 
hard to remain on board, but as I did not like to 
give the preference to any one in particular, he also 
took his leave. 

On the 18th, almost every man from the huts 
was out seal-hunting, and three or four, as the 
women informed us, had gone to a considerable 
distance for walruses, and with the intention of 
remaining out for the night in a snow hut. While 
the men were thus employed, their wives did not 
fail to use their endeavours also to procure food ; 
and I believe that every female belonging to the 

t3 
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village, \iithout a single exception, made her 
appearance at the ships to-day, and was supplied 
with a proportion of bread-dust for h( r family. It 
was pleasing to observe, that they were always 
punctual in returning the buckets and bags which 
we lent them for carrying out their provisions. 

The fact of our ships not having required pump- 
ing out, either here or at Melville Island, for several 
months together during the winter, naturally led 
me to consider what was likely to be the reason of 
this extraordinary tightness. It is true, indeed, that 
after the first winter a certain quantity of ice was 
subsequently found mixed with the coals which 
composed our ballast, but this quantity bore a 
trifling proportion to the ten or twelve inches o^ 
water which found its way into the pump-well 
daily throughout the summer. It appears probable, 
therefore, that any small leak through which the 
water only slowly filters may become altogether 
stopped by its freezing, whenever the temperature 
of the hold has fallen a few degrees below the 
freezing-point of sea water. For the latter, being 
already cooled down as low as in its fluid state it 
can be, will very readily freeze when, by its 
entrance into the ship, it meets with a greater 
degree of cold, especially if (as is very frequently 
the case) the leak should be about a metal-bolt 
which by its conducting property, would very 
much favour the process 6f congelation. 
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The endeavours we had lately been making to 
gain from the Esquimaux some knowledge of the 
geographical features of the land to the northward, 
had at length been crowned with even greater . 
success than we had anticipated, and some informa- 
tion of a very gratifying and interesting nature thus 
obtained. I shall here, therefore, give some account 
of that information, and of the progressive steps by 
which it was communicated, which may, at the 
same time, serve to show the kind and degree of 
dependence that is to be placed in geographical 
notices thus obtained. 

The first attempt made in this way was by 
placing several sheets of paper before Iligliuk, and 
roughly drawing on a large scale an outline of the 
land about Repulse Bay aud Lyon Inlet, and termi- 
nating at our present winter-quarters. If informa- 
tion and not mere curiosity be the object, this in 
my opinion is an indispenf^able precaution ; for 'that 
object can hardly be so well obt^uned by leaving a 
savage to puzzle his way over fifty leagues of coast 
already known, when by delineating it with tolerable 
accuracy, his conceptions, instead of being confused, 
may be assisted. Iligliuk was not long in compre- 
hending what we desired, and with a pencil con- 
tinued the outline, making the land trend j as we 
supposed, to the north-eastward, and giving the 
names of the principal places as she proceeded. 
The scale being large, it was necessary, when she 
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came to the end of one piece of paper, to tack 
on another, till at length she had filled ten or 
twelve sheets, and had completely lost sight of 
Winter Island (called Neyumng-Eit-dua) at the 
other end of the table. The idea entertained from 
this first attempt was, that we should find the coast 
indented by several inlets and in some parts much 
loaded with ice, especially at one strait to the north- 
ward of her native island Amitioke, which seemed 
to lead in a direction very much to the westward. 

Within a week after this, several other charts 
were drawn by the natives in a similar way, princi- 
pally by the desire of Captain Lyon and Mr. 
Griffiths, who took great pains to acquire informa- 
tion of this nature, and sent me copies of these 
productions. The coast was here delineated as 
before, on a very large scale, but much more in 
detail, many more islands, bays, and names being 
inserted. It was observable, however, that no two 
charts much resembled each other, and that the 
greater number of them still less resembled the 
truth, in those parts of the coast with which we 
were well acquainted. 

Early in the morning the Esquimaux had been 
observed in motion at the huts ; and several sledges, 
drawn by dogs and heavily laden, went off to the 
westward. On going out to the village, we found 
one-half of the people had quitted their late habi- 
tations, taking with them every article of their 
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property, and had gone over the ice, we knew not 
where, in quest of more abundant food. The 
wretched appearance which the interior of the huts 
now presented baffles all description. In each of 
the larger ones some of the apartments were either 
wholly or in part deserted, the very snow which 
composed, the beds and fire-places having been 
turned up, that no article might be left behind. 
Even, the bare walls, whose original colour was 
scarcely perceptible for lamp-black, blood, and other 
filth, were not left perfect, large holes having been 
made in the sides and roofs for the convenience of 
handing out the goods and chattels. The sight of 
a deserted habitation is at all times calculated to 
excite in the mind a sensation of dreariness and 
desolation, especially when we have lately seen it 
filled with cheerful inhabitants ; but the feeling is 
even heightened rather than diminished when a 
small portion of these inhabitants remain behind to 
endure the wretchedness which such a scene ex- 
hibits. This was now the case at the village* 
where, though the remaining tenants of each hut 
had combined to occupy one of the apartments, a 
great part of the bed-places were still bare, and the 
wind and drift blowing in through the holes which 
they had not yet taken the trouble to stop up. The 
old man Hikkeiera and his wife occupied a hut by 
themselves, without any lamp, or a single ounce of 
meat belonging to them ; while three small skins, on 
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which the former was lying-, were all that 
possessed in the way of blankets. Up( 
I never beheld a. more miserable spectacle, and it 
seemed a charity to hope that a violent and constant 
cough, with which the old man was afflicted, would 
speedily combine «ith his age and infirmities to re- 
lease him from his present sufferings. Yet in the 
midst of all this, he was even cheerful, nor waa 
there a gloomj countenance to be seen at the 
village. Almost all the [iien were out ; and some 
of them had been led so far to sea upon the floating 
and detached tnasses of ice in jiursuit of walruses, 
that Captain Lyon, who observed their sitoatton 
trom the ships, had it in contemplation, in the 
course of the evening, to launch one of the Binsll 
boats to giD to their assistance. They seemed, hun- 
ever, lo entertain no apprehensions them selves, 
fh>ni a confide tice, perhaps, that the south-east 
wind might be depended upon for keeping the ice 
close home upon the shore. It is certain, notwith- 
standing, that no degree of precaution, nor any 
knowledge of the winds and tides, can render this 
otherwise than a most perilous mode of obtainii^ 
subsistence ; and it was impossible, therefore, not to 
admire the fearlessness as well as dexterity with 
which the Esquimaus invariably pursued it. 

Having dbtributed some bread-dust among the 
women, we told old Illumea and her daughter 
Tiigolal that we proposed taking up our lodging in 



their hut f(ir the night. It is a remarkable trail in 
the character of these people, that ihev always 
thank you heartily fur thi$, as well hb furealingaiiy 
of their meat i but both board and lodging maybe 
given to Mfm without receiving the slightest acknow- 
ledgment, either in word or deed. At it was laic 
before ihe men returned, I asked Togolat to get the 
reat of ihe women to perform some of their g-ames, 
Hlth tlie hope of seeing aomelhing that was new. 
1 had scarcely time to make the proposal when she 
darted out of the hut, and quickly brought every 
female that was left at the village, not excepting 
even the oldest of them, who joined in the per* 
formance with the same alacrity as the rest. I 
could, however, only persuade them to go tlirough 
a tedious song we had often before heard, which 
was now, indeed, somewhat modified by their 
insisting on our taking our turns in the performance, 
all which did not fail to create among them never- 
ceasing merriment and laughter. Neilber thdr 
want of food and fuel, nor the uncertain prospect of 
□bUiining any that night, were sufficient to deprive 
these poor creatures of that cheerfulness EUid good- 
humour which it seems at all times their peculiar 
happiness to enjoy. 

The night proved very thicli, with small snow,. 
and as disagreeble and dangerous for people adrift 
upon floating ice as can well be imagined. If llie 
■omen, however, gave tlieir hushaiids a ihuuglit, or 



spote of ihem to us, it was only to enpress a. very 
iincere hope that some good news might shoTlly 
arrive of their success. Our singing part; hud 
not long been broken up when it wiia Buddenlj 
announced by one of the children, the usual heralds 
on such occasions, that the men had killed some- 
thing on the ice. The only two men who were at 
home instantly scrambled on tlieir outer jackets, 
harnessed their dogs, and set oH' to assist their com- 
panions in bringing home the game, while the women 
remained fur an hour in anxious suspense as to the 
extent of their iiuabands' success. At length one 
of the men arrived with llie positive intelligence of 
two walruses having been taken, and brought with 
him a portion of these huge animalB as large its he 
could drag over the snow. If the women were only 
cheerful before, they were now absolutely frantic. 
A genera! shout of joy instantly re-echoed through 
the village ; they ran into each other's hutd to com- 
municate the welcome intelligence, and actually 
hugged one another in an ecstasy of delight by way 
of congratulation. One of thern, Araaldoii, a pretty 
young woman of tiinoteeu or twenty, knowing that 
a dog belonging to her husband was still at the 
huts, and that there was no man to take him down 
on the ice, ran out instantly to perform that office ; 
and with a hardiness not to be surpassed by any of 
the men, returned, after two hours' absence, with 
her load of walrus flesh, and without even the 



hood thrown over her head to shelter her from the 
inclemeDcy of the weather. 

When the first burst of joy had at length subsided, 
the women crept, one by one. into the apartment 
where the first portion of the Eea-horees had been 
conveyed, and which is always that of one of the 
men immediately concerned ia the killing' of them. 
Here they obtained blubber enough to set all their 
lamps alight, besides a fen scraps of meat for their 
children and themselves. From this time, which 
was nine o'clock, till past midnight, freah cargoes 
were continually arriving; the principal part being 
brought in by the dogs and the rest by the men, 
who, tying the thong which held it round their 
waist, dragj;ed in each his separate portion. Before 
the whole was brought in, however, some of them 
went out three times to the scene of action, though 
the distance was a mile and a half. 

Every lamp now swimming with oil, the huts 
exhibited a bl^e of light, and never was there a 
scene of more joyous festivity than while the opera- 
tion of cutting up the walruses continued. I took 
the opportunity, which their present good humour 
afTordcd, to obtain a perfect head 'and tusks of one 
of these animals, which we had not been able to do 
liefore; and, indeed, so much were their hearts 
opened by ihe scene of aliundanee before them, 
that I believe they would have given us anything 
we asked for. This dispoaition was considerably 
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iacrcased a.lEa b^ theil taking into their heads, that 
their Bucceaa was in some way or otlier connected i 
with, or even owing to, our having taken up out ' 
night's lodging at the huts. 

After viewing all this feBtlvity for some Idmei . 
1 felt disposed to rest ; and wrapping myself up in 
my fur coat, lay down on one of the betis which 
Iliamea had given up fur our accommodadou, as 
well as her ki-^ik, or large deer-skin blanket, 
wliich she rolled up for my pillow. Tlie poor old 
woman herself sat up by her lamp, and in that ^ 
posture seemed perfectly well satisBed to doze away 
the night. The singularity of my night's lodging 
made me awake several times, when I always I 
found some of the Esquimaux eating, though, aher 
we lay down, they kept quite quiet for fear of 
disturbing us. Mr. Ualsc, who vas still more 
wakeful, told me that some of them were inces- 
santly employed in this manner for more than 
three hours. Indeed, the quantity of meat that 
thus they contrive to get rid of is almost beyond 

Having at length enjoyed a sound nap, I found 
on waking about five o'clock that the men were 
already up, and had gone out to renew th^ir labours 
on the ice, so that several of them could not have 
rested more than two or three hours. This cii^ 
cumstance served to correct a notion we had 
entertained, that when once abundantly supplied 



wicb food tliey took no pains to obtain more till 
want began ^ain to stare tbeni in the face. It waa 
now more pleasing to be aisured that, even in 
the raidat of plenty, they did not indolently g-ive 
themselves up to repose, but were willing to take 
advantage of every favourable opportunity of 
increasing their store. It is certain, indeed, that 
were these people more provident (or, in other 
words, less gluttonous, for they do not waste much) 
they might never know what it ia to want pro- 
viaiona, even during the most inclement part of the 
year. The state of the ice vfas to-day very unfa- 
vourable for their purpose, being broken into pieces 
BO small that they could scarcely venture to walk 

The morning of the 5th proved favourable for 
a journey I had in contemplation to Ihe distant 
huts, to which Iligliuk, who had come to Winter 
Island the day before, promised to be my guide. 
At til o'clock I set out, accompanied by Mr. 
Bushnan and two of the men, carrying with us a 
supply of bread-dust besides our own provisions 
and blankets. As the distance was too great for 
her son Sioutkuk to walk, we were uncertain till 
the moment of setting out bow this was to be 
managed, there being no sledge at hand for the 
purpose. We found, however, that a man, whom 
we had observed for some time at work among the 
hiimmocbe of ice upon the beach, ha<l heen employed 



in cutting out of that ubuudaot material a. neat and 
serviceable Utile akdge, lioUoweil like a bowl or 
tray, out of a solid block, and smoothly rounded at 
the bottom. The thong to nhich the dogi were 
attached was secured to a groove cut rouud its 
upper edge; and the young seal-catcher, seated in 
this simple veliicle, was dragged along with great 
convenicjnte und comfort. 

The ice over which we travelled was a level floa 
that had never sutfcred disturbance since its first 
formation in the autumn, and with not more than 
an inch and a half of snow upon it The path being 
distinctly marked out by the people, sledges, and 
dogs, that had before travelled upon it, one might, 
without any great stretch of the imagination, have 
almost fancied it a road leading over a level and 
eitensive heath towards a more civilized and 
substantial village than that which we were now 
approaching. Iligliuk walked as nimbly as the best 
of us: and after two hours and abalf brisk travelling, 
we arrived at the huts, and we were received by 
the women (for all the men were absent) with every 
expression of kindness and welcome. Each was 
desirous of affording ua lodging, and we had speedily- 
arranged matters so as to put them to the lead 
possible inconvenience. 

These huts, four in number, were, in the mode of 
their construction, exact counterparts of those at 
Winter Island on our first visit, but being now new 



and clean, presented a, striking contrast with ths 
latter, in their prcaent dieordered and filthy state. 
What gave a peculiarity, aa well as beauty also, to 
the interior ajipearauce of those haliilations, wm 
their being situated on the ice, which, being cleared 
of the anow, presented a flooring of that splendid 
blue which is, perhaps, one of the richest colours 
that nature affords, A seal or two having been lately 
procured, every lamp was now blazing, and every 
ooltoieik smoking with a hot mes£, which, together 
with the friendly reception we experienced and a 
little warnith and fatigue from traveling, combined 
in conveying to our minds an idea of comfort whicb 
we could scarcely believe an Esquimaux hut capable 
of exciting. 

On the arrival of the men, who came in lowarda 
evening with two seals as the reward of their labour, 
we were once more greeted and welcomed, Ama- 
□eelia, in particular, who was a quiet, obliging, and 
even amiable man, was delighted to find my quarters 
were to be in hb apartment, where AnSHka, his wiie, 
a young woman of about twenty-three, bad already 
arranged every thing for my accommodadon ; and 
both these poor people now vied with each other 
in their attenlioD to uij comfort. The other two 
apartments of the same hut were occupied by 
Kaoongut and Okotook, wilb their reipective wives 
and tamilies; it being the constant custom of these 
people thus to unite in family groupa whenever ihe 
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nEduTe or their habitatioos will allow it Mr. Buahnan 

beii^ eBtablishud with Olcotook, and the two men 
with Kaoongut, wc ware tbus all comfoitablj lodged 
under Ihe same roof. 

Toolooak having been concerned in killing one 
of the seals just brought in, it fell to his mother's 
lot to dissect it, the nietiek being' the only animal 
which the woraen are permitted to cut up. We 
bad therefore an opportuoity of seeing this filthj 
operation once more performed, and entirely by the 
old lady herself, who was aoon up to her elbows in 
blood and oil. Before a koifc is put into the aniica], 
>s it lies on its back, they pour a little water into 
its mouth, and touch each flipper and the middle of 
the belly with a little lamp-black and oil taken from 
the under part of the lamp. What benefit was 
expected from this preparatory ceremony we could 
not learn, but it was done with a degree of super- 
stitious care and seriousness that bespoke its 
indispensable importance. The boys came eagerly 
into the hut as usual, and held out their foreheads 
fur the old woman to stick the charms apoa them ; 
and it was not till now that we learned from lligliuk 
the eHicaey of this very useful custom. As soon as 
this dirty operation was at an end, during which the 
numerous bystanders amused themselves in chewing 
the intestiuosofthe seal, the strangers retired to their 
own huts, each bearing a small portion of the flesh 

d blubber, while our hosts eiyoyed a hearty aiei4 



of IjuUeil mcikt unci hot gravy aoop. Young Siuulkuk 
Bte at least three pounds of Bolid meat in the firat 
three hours after our arrival at the huts, besides a 
tolerahle proportion of soup, all which his mother 
gave him whenever he asked li, without the smallest 
remark of any kind. We now found that they 
depended on catching seals alone for their subsist- 
ence, there heiiig no walruses in this neighbourhood. 
As they were several iniles from auy open water, 
their moile of killing them was entirely confined tu 
watching for the animals comiug up in the boles 
they make through the icR, 

In the course of the evening our conversation 
happened to turn on tiie Indians, a people whom 
none of these Esquimaux had ever seen; but with 
whose ferocity and decided hostility to their own 
nation they seemed to be well acquainted. They 
described, also, their peculiar manner of paddling 
their canoes, and were aware that they made use 
of the kind of snow shoes which we showed them. 
When I related to them, as well as I was able, the 
massacre of the Esquimaux recorded by Hearae, 
and gave them to understand that the Indians 
spared neither age nor sex, it seemed to chill them 
with horror, and I was almost sorry that I had told 
them the story. 

April 11. — We were now glad to begin making 
some show of rc-cqnipplng the ships for s 
though this was a business Ihat might, if necessary,.. 



have been very well accomplished in two or throe 

weeks, it wa^ better to employ the men in occupu- 
tians haviiJg an evident and dctermmate ol^eot, 
than in thone lees obviously useful ones to which 
it was necessary to resort during the winter. We 
Iherefore brought down some of the boats to the 
ships to repHir, put up the forge on the ice, and 
built a. snow house over it, and set abont various 
other jobs, which made the neighbourhood of the 
ships assume a busy and bustling appoaranee. 

1 had to-day a visist from Okotook and Uigliok, 
who, nith their son, came in upon their sledge from 
the distant huts. Being desirous of entertaining 
them well, in return for their late hospitalitj, we 
provided abundance to cat, and showed them every- 
thing about the ship that we thought likely to amuse 
them. Of all the wonders they bad ever witnessed 
on hoard, there was nothing which seemed to im- 
press them so strongly with a sense ofoursuperiorit]' 
as the forge, aud the work which the armourer per. 
formed with iL The welding of two pieces of iron 
especially excited their admiration, and I never saw 
lligliuk cipress so much astonishment at any thing 
before. Even in this her superior good sense was 
observable, for it was evident that the utility of 
what she saw going on was what forced itself upon 
her mind ; and she watched every stroke of the 
hammer and each blast of the bellows with extreme 
cc^emess, while numbers of the other Esquimaux 



looked stupidly on, without eipresKiiig tlie smalluat 
curiosity or interest iu the operation, eicept by 
desiring to have some ipear-heada fashioned out by 
this means. Iligliulc nraa alvraj's very much enter- 
tained also by pictures having' any relation to the 
Esquimaux in other parts, and derived great enter- 
tainment from a description of any difference in 
their clothes, utensils, or weapons. Of these the 
■ail in an Esquimaux boat seemed particularly to 
attract her notice ; but in general she had no in- 
clination to admit the iufeiiority of her own tribe to 
any other. She was always eitremely inquisitive 
about her own sex, whether Tnaaees* or A'ablooma, 
listening with eager Attention to any account of 
their dress or occupations, and in common, I be- 
lieve, with all the rest of the Esquimaux, wondered 
how we came to travel to their country without our 
wives. Tlie assurance that many among na were 
not married, they received with evident incredulity. 
We to-day cleared away tbe snow that had been 
banked against the ships' sides, the use of which 
was proved a day or two after, by the frost making 
a large rent in. the Fury's rudder, and another in 
her stem. This covering, tlierefbrp, should not 
have been removed so early. Mr. Fisher having 
now concluded most of the observations and eiperi- 
menta for which the house was built, it was taken 



down and the materials broi^ht on board ; the 
tranut instrument and meridian mark remiuniDg 
ua before, to enable him to coramence a series 
of obaervations for the pendulum, whenever the 
weather should become trarm enough for the clock 
to be aet up in a tent. The continuance of com- 
paratively temperate weather, though it was much 
colder than we had expected at this aeaaoii, induced 
us also to begin clearing and turoiog up a small 
piece of ground as a garden for each ship, in which 
we hoped to produce something in the way of vege- 
table diet before our departure, eapeeially aa we 
were now supplied with several glazed frames for 
hot-beda. There waa not at this time a bare spot 
of ground anywhere to be seen, so that we had to 
clear away the anow, in some placea fno or three 
feet deep, in order to find a space thai would' suit 
our purpose ; and it was then so full of stones and 
froien ground that it required great labour even to 
prepare mould enough for the frames. These were, 
however, completed in a few daya, and sown with 
mustard, cress, and peas, the latter having been 
found to produce the greatest quantity of green 
substance at Melville Island. 

On the 13th, a number of the natives from the 
Winter Island huta formed a second detachment, 
and aet olF for the otiier village. They carried 
their goods on sledges as before, even to the exclu- 
sion of poor old Uikkeiera, whom some of our 
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gentlemen overtook crawling after hia compaDioiu 
with a stick, and who, but for their timely and hu- 
inane retaonstrances, might that day hare finished 
his pilgrimag'e on earth. Tbey insisted, however, 
on his being placed on one of the sledges, which 
was accordingly complied with ) but, on their amTal 
U the Tiilag-e, his companions left him lying there till 
their huts were built. All the Egquimaui pressed our 
gentlemen very strongly to sleep at the village, bot 
one of the women gave Mr. Bird an indifferent ipe- 
cimcn of her hospitality, by picking his pocket of a 
handkerchief, though not so dexterously as to escape 
detection. The few who visited the ships to-day 
told us, that they were all about to leave Wint«i 
Island on the morrow ; and Okotook and Iligtitdi, 
wlio had not yet returned, came on board among 
the rest to pay a last visiL I gave the former a 
large piece of oak-wood for a bow and two arrows, 
a second iron spear-head, and various other articles, 
to add to the stock of wealth he had from time to 
time received from us. Ab these good folks found 
themselves perfectly at home in my cabin, I was 
usually in the habit of continuing my occupations 
when they were there, without being disturbed by 
them. Being now engaged in writing, my atten- 
tion was unexpectedly directed towards them by 
Iligliuk's suddenly starting from her seat, moving 
quickly towards the door, and, williout saying a 
word either to me or any of the officers present. 



hasteniag direclly on deck. Okolook, indeed 
he followed her out of the cabia, turned round ai 
said ' Good bye,' of which eiprcBsion he had learned 
the meaniDg, and tlien, n'ithoiit giving us time to 
return the compliment, they both hurried out of 
the ship, leanng us in eomc asloniahmeat at this 
singular leave-taking, which vre then supposed to 
be the last. 

April 15. — A case or two of inflammation in the 
eyes, producing' partial ' snow-blintlneiis,' having 
lately occurred, 1 directed a quarlor oF a yard of 
crape^ supplied for that purpose, to be furnished to 
each man, to be worn as a short veil over the eyes. 
At the same time were issued to each individual in 
the Expedition a pair of boots and warm stockingB, 
being part of a supply of warm clothing with which 
we had been furnished, to be served gratii at my 
discretion. This liberal addition to the men^ 
clothing was particularly acceptable at this time, 
as we were shortly about to commence cutdng the 
ice round the ships, previous to making any alter- 
ation in the stowage of their holds. While prepar- 
ations were making for this work, it was suggested 
to me that, strongly as the ice was now cemented 
to the shi]«' sides, we might, by cutting a trench 
round their bows to the depth of three or four feet 
(taking care not to admit the water,) have an 
opportunity of examining ihc planks, and caulking 
the seams where they were most likely to require 



it. Thin pl)in was adopted, and was found com- 
pletely to answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

On the morning of the 16th, the weather being 
eitremely fine. Captain Lyon left tlie shipa, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Palmer and the rest of his 
travelling party, and equi[iped for remaining the 
night, with the intention of etFeeting the object 
which on his former exeurslon the inclemency of 
the weather had rendered impracticable. We 
were glad to lind that a very moderate breexe from 
the north-weat served once more to separate the 
ice, which had for some days past been attached 
to the land, and to send it off to a considerable 
distance. The thermometer being from 3° to 9° 
during- the day, very little &ost-smoke rose from 
the clear water. Some hard nell-definiKl clouds, 
being nearly the iirst we had seen this season, 
appeared for a short time to-day, and were wel- 
comed as the harbingers of returning moisture iu 
the atmosphere. 

Early on the morning of the 17th the thermo- 
meter fell to — 12°, being the lowest temperature 
we had now experienced for some time. At ten 
A.M., Captain Lyon and his party returned, having ~ 
wall(e(] some distance beyond the spot where they 
hod berure been detained, and determined whii^h 
must lie the route to be pursued whenever they set 
out on their intended journey. They found the 
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passage between the island and the contin 
be from one to two miles in breuJlh i and that the 
hummocky nature of the ice would not, as we had 
hoped, admit uf their cutting' iiff any of the distance 
to be travelled between the lElaiid and the north- 
eastem point of land. 

We couid now begin to perceive, from day to day, 
that the snow on shore was diminishing. How slow 
this process was, may, however, be understood by 
the fact that it was necessary to make a mark oa 
some slone to bo assured it was thus receding'. 
Our snow-wall had indeed settled down nearly a 
foot by the gradual diminution of the blocks of 
which it was composed ; but the thawing had been , 
artificially assisted by the black doth hung agunst 
it. Five ravens were seen to-day, all quite black j 
foucof ihem were fiying in pairs. 

Ou the SSiid a number of the Esquimaux came 
to the shijM with a sledge, and aiiiotig the rest my 
late host Ainajteelia and his wife, the latter having 
the front of her jacket adorned with numberless 
strings of beads Lliat we bad given her, arranged 
with exact uniibrmity, to which, in the fashion of 
their dresses and the disposition of their ornamenls, 
these people always rigidly adhere. Aneekta had 
scarcely reached the cabin when she produced a 
little ivory comb and a pair of handsome mittens, 
which she presented to Mr. Edwards, at the same 
time thanking him fur tlie attention he liad shown 
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abe bad been taken 
a lit alon^ide tbe Puiy, I'rom wbicb abe was 
recovered by bleeding. This eipression of gratitude, 
which she was heartily joined by her husband, 
was extremeiv gratifying to u3 ; as it served, in 
BDDie degree, to redeem these people in our estima- 
tion froTn the imputation of ingratitude, which it 
indeed one of their greateet failings. They stated 
having seen two rein-deer the preceding day going 
over the ice to the main land. They spoke of this 
with great pleasure : and wo were ourselves not 
displeased with the prospect of changing our diet for 
a little venison. They now became eitreraely 
ui^ent with us for wood to make hows and arrows, 
most of their own having, with the childishness that 
accompanied their first barterings, been parted with 
to our officers and men. Having several broken 
ours which could be turned to little or no account 
on board, we were enabled, at a smEdl expense of 
useful stores, to fijmieh thera very abundantly with 
wood for this purpose. Amaneelia also informed 
us that Okotook, who had been unwell for some 
days, was new much worse, and seemed, as ho 
described it, to be labouring under a violent pul- 
monary complaint. On the circumstance being 
mentioned to Mr. Skeoch, he kindly volunteered to 
go to the village, and accordingly took his seat an 
the sledge accompanied also by Mr. Sherer. They 
carried with them a quantity of bread-dust to be 
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making a certain addition tu the allowance of meat 
and Bpirits to the Mps' companies. lu the course 
of the afternoon Mr. Skeoch returned from the 
huts, having lotl Okotook somewhat relieved by & 
copious bleeding, hut still labouring under a violent 
inflamniEitury complaint, requiring mure comfort and 
attention than the huts were capable of affording. 
Mr. Skeoch said the Esquimaux had received him 
Tery kindly, and espreaaed many thanks for his 
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In digging tij) Ihc piece of ground for our garden, 
we found an incredible quantity of bnnes scattered 
about and concealed under the little soil there was. 
They were principally those of walruses and aeals, 
and had evidently been left a long time before by 
Esquimani, in the course of their wanderii^ visits 
to the island, being gradually covered by the vegeU 
able mould formed upon the spot which they helped 
to fertilise. Afterwards, when tlie land became 
more clear of anow, this was found to be llic case 
to a much greater eitent, every spot of ground upon 



the soulh-east poiut, which mas nut aiiaoluUily a 
ruck, ticiitg covered wicb these relits. Some graves 
were alao discovered, in one of which were a human 
ekull, apparently a hundred years buried, and some 
|)iect!s of wood that had probably been parts of 
spearaorarrowsalmoM mouldered to dust. Knowing 
as we do the antiseptic properties of this climate 
animal or vegetable iubstaiices in this state of 
decay convoy to the mind an idea of much greater 
Bge than they would in any olher part of the world- 
A number of Esquimaux came to the sliips on the 
SSth, notwithstanding a strong breeze from the S.W, 
b.W, with a considerable snow-drift. From theae 
people we learned that Okotook's complaint had 
increased eincc Mr. Skeoch's visit, and that he 
was now extremely ill. Mr, Buahnan immediately 
offered to go to the huts for the purpose ofbringing 
him on board, where, by Mr. Edwards's kind atten- 
tions, and the enjoyment of warmth and dryness, we 
hoped soon to recover him. Mr. Bushnan, there- 
fore, without w^ting for the return of Che sledges, 
ect out for the village at an early hour in the fore- 
noon, accompanied by the seijeant of marines. At 
eleven at night our party returned on board, brings- 
ing on a eledge Okotook, Iligliuk, and their son. 
That Iligliuk would accompany her husband T, of 
course, took for granted and wished ; but as the boy 
could do us no good, and woa moreover a desperate 
eater, I had desired Mr. Bushnan to try whether^ 



slight oljjectiun to his beiug of the party would 
induce Ukotuuk to leave him with his other lela- 
tiona. Thia he had uautiouslj done ; but the 
instant the propnsul wita made, Okotook, without 
an; remark, began to take oK the clothes he had 
himself just dressed in to set out. No further ol^et^ 
tJDii being made, however, he again prepared for 
the journey, lligliiik assisting him with the most 
attentive solicitude. Before the invalid aaa sulFered 
to leave his apartmeut, some of tho by-Btanden 
Bent for Ewetat, now better known to our people by 
the undig[iifled appellation of the " Coiyon 
Ewerat, on this occasion, maintained a degree of 
gravity and reserve calculated to inspire somewhat 
more respect than we had hitherto been diapoeed ti 
entertain for him in that capacity. Pla<ung himself 
at the door of the apartment opposite Okotook, who 
was still seated on the bed, he held both his thumbi 
in his mouth, keeping up a silent but solemn con- 
verse with his /ooraguw*, the object of which wb^ 
as Mr. Bushnan presently afterwards found, to 
inqidre into the efficaey and propriety of the aide 
man's reinoval. Presently he began to utter a 
variety of confused and inarticulate sounds ; and it 
being at length understood that a favourable answer 
had been given, Okotook was carried out and 
placed on BsIedgcEwertttstillmuuibling bis thumbs 
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and muttering his incantations as before. When 
the party took their leave, there were a great many 
doleful faces among those that remained behind ; 
and Mr. Bushnan said that the whole scene more 
resembled the preparations for a funeral than the 
mere removal of a sick man. When the sledsre 
moved on, Ewerat was the only one who had not a 
" Good-bye ! " ready, he being as seriously engaged 
as at first, and continuing so long as our people 
could observe him. 

Okotook was extremely ill on his arrival, having 
been three hours on the sledge, and Iligliuk, who 
as Mr. Bushnan told me, had scarcely taken her 
eyes off her husband's face the whole time, seemed 
almost worn out with fatigue and anxiety. A bed 
of wolf-skins being prepared for him, Okotook was 
soon placed upon it, and such remedies applied as 
Mr. Edwards judged necessary for his complaint, 
which was inflammation of the lungs to a degree that, 
if left to itself, or even to Ewerat, would soon have 
proved fatal, or at best have terminated in con- 
sumption. 

On the 26th, a south-east wind brought a heavy 
fall of snow in flakes much larger than before. The 
thermometers on the ice at noon stood at 23° in 
both aspects. We heard from Illumea, who came 
to see her son Okotook, that a part of the natives 
had gone still farther to the westward upon the ice, 
one spot not affording sufficient subsistence for the 



whole of them. Our pationt Felt niucli the better 
tbr a uomi'urtable night's lodging, and now tuhniitted 
with great patience to the applictUion of a blister, 
though I believe his confideiice in our mode o( 
cure was afleiwarda shaken for a time by the pain 
which it occasioned. Both he and Uigliuk, how* 
ever, aeemed very sensibly to feel the _CQniforls 
and advantages of their present quarters i and a. 
" coyenna" (thauka) now and tlieu fell ftom theii 
lips. Nothing could exceed the attention which 
the latter paid to her hnsband ; ehe kept her eyes 
almost constantly fixed upon him, and seemed 
aniious to anticipate every want. 

One of Okotook's brothers had arrived from the 
huts, briugmg with him some wilrua-flesh to tempt 
the appetite of the invalid, whose stomach, how- 
ever, very fortunately for hb compliiUit, was not 
disposed to this kind of delicacy. When hie brother 
wag about to return, Okotook took it into his head 
to send his son away with him, probably because he 
heard they had the day before killed two aeols, 
which afforded better I'eediug than we had to give 
him ; be this as it may, we were not sorry that he 
went, and the boy himself seemed no less pleased; 
for without playfellows or amusement of any kind, 
his time bung very heuvily on his hands while he 
remained on board. It was amusing to see Okotook 
take a dose of physic for the first time iu liis life Uh- 
day. He knew iis tdsLc vtm not pleasant, but thie 
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was certainly not all that he dreaded ; for before be 
put the cup to his lips with one hand, he held on by 
his wife with the other, and she by him with both 
hers, as though they expected an explosion, or some 
such catastrophe, as the immediate effect of the 
potion ; nor did he venture to relinquish his hold 
till the taste began to leave his mouth. The 
quantity of water which he drank in the course of 
the four-and-twenty hours is beyond conception, 
and the cabin fire could scarcely, by the melting of 
snow, furnish enough for their consumption. These 
people are extremely particular as to the purity of 
the water they drink. Some that had been melted 
in our steamer, and which I thought very good, 
neither of them would touch, or at least always spat 
out again. If the water was much above the temper- 
ature of 32°, they also disliked it, and immediately 
put snow into it to cool it down. Iligliuk, who 
came on board with one side of her hair loose, 
loosened the other also to-day, in consequence of 
her fancying Okotook worse, though it was only the 
annoyance of the blister that made him uneasy ; 
for even in this sequestered corner of the globe 
dishevelled locks bespeak mourning. It was not, 
however, with her the mere semblance of grief, for 
she was really much distressed throughout the 
day, all our endeavours not availing to make her 
understand how one pain was to be removed by 
inflicting another. 
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Captain LyoD being de^ous of having t 
liltle clnlhes made as models ortlje 
tuine, and tbinlcing lligliuk's present leisure aSbrded 
her a good opportunity of making them, hadyester- 
daj obtained ber promise that she would do so. 
Okotook being now very much better, and ahe 
having herself reauDied her UBual gaiety in eonse- 
quencB, I pressed her to comraenee her work, and 
placed the skins before her, when she said she 
could not do ibcm here as she had no needles. 
These being supplied her, she now complBJned 
of having no toakioo e-tvallho (rein-deer sinew), 
their usual thread. ThU difflcully, unfortunately 
for lligliuk's credit, was as easily overcome a» 
the other; and when scissors, pattem-clothM, 
and nil the other requisites were laid before 
her, she was at length driven to the eicuse that 
Okotook's illness would not permit her to do it. 
Seeing jib half langhing at the absiirditj of these 
excuses, and half ungry at the selfish indolence 
which prompted them, she at last fially asserted 
that Okotook desired her not to work, which, though 
we knew it to be a Eulschood, the latter did not 
deny. We then supposed that some superstition 
might be at the bottom of this ; but having, a little 
wliile after, by way of eiperiment, thrown Iligliuk 
some loose beads upon the table, she eagerly em- 
ployed herself for half-au-hour in stringing them, 
that not one might be lost; which proved, that 
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that where her own gratification or interest were 
concerned, Okotook's illness was not suffered to 
interfere. This anecdote shows, in a strong light, 
that deep-rooted selfishness, which, in numberless 
instances, notwithstanding the superiority of Ili- 
gliuk's understanding, -detracted from the amiability 
of her disposition. The fact was, that she did not 
feel inclined so far to exert herself as to comply 
with Captain Lyon's request ; and the slight degree 
of gratitude and proper feeling, which was requisite 
to overcome that disinclination, was altogether 
wanting. 

I have related this anecdote just as it occurred, 
with the hope of showing the true disposition of 
these people, and not with a view of unduly depre- 
ciating the character of our friend Iligliuk. I am, 
however, compelled to acknowledge, that, in pro- 
portion as the superior understanding of this extra- 
ordinary woman became more and more developed, 
her head (for what female head is indifferent to 
praise ?) began to be turned with the general atten- 
tion and the njimberless presents she received. 
The superior decency and even modesty of her 
behaviour had combined, with her intellectual 
qualities, to raise her, in our estimation, far above 
her companions ; and I often heard others express 
what I could not but agree in, that for Iligliuk 
alone, of all the Esquimaux women, that kind of 
respect could be entertained which modesty in a 
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female never fails to comiuand in 
regrarded, ahe had always been freely admitted into 
the ahipa, the quarter-mastera at the gangway never 
thbLing of refusing entrance to the " wise woman' 
ai they called her. Wbeliever any explanation 
was nsceseary between the Esquimaui and im, 
lligliuk was sent for quite as an interpreter ; in- 
formation was chiefly obtained through her, and 
the thus found herself rising into a degree of nonso- 
quence to which, but for us, she could never have 
attained. Notwithstanding a more than ordinary 
share of good sense on bur part, it will not there- 
fore be wondered at if she became giddy with her 
exaltation, assuming certain airs, which, though 
infinitely diversified in their operation according; 
to circu in stances, perhaps universally attend a toa 
eudden accession of good fortune in every child of 
Adam from the equator to tlie poles. The conse- 
quence was, that lligliuk was soon spoiled ; cond- 
dered her admission into the ships and most of the 
cabins no longer as an indidgence, but a right ; 
ceased to return the slightest acknowledgment for 
any kindness or (iresente ; became listless and in- 
attentive in unravelling the meaning of our ques- 
tions, and careless whether her answers com-cyed 
the inforraiition we desired. In short, lligliuk in 
Fehruary and lligliuk in Ajiril wei'e confessedly 
very different persons ; and it was at last amusing 
to recollect, though not very easy lo per^tuade one's 
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self, that the woman who now sat demurely in a 
chair, so confidently expecting the notice of those 
around her, and she, who had at first with eager 
and wild delight assisted in cutting snow for the 
building of a hut, and with the hope of obtaining 
a single needle, were actually one and the same 
individual. 

Togolat came down to the ships to-day to see 
her brother Okotook ; she was accompanied by 
Arnalooa, and on their arrival they were both sent 
for into the cabin. We observed, however, that 
they required an unusual degree of solicitation to 
make them go near Okotook, or even to the side of 
the cabin, where he lay concealed by a screen ; and 
afler all, they remsdned in the opposite corner next 
the door i and, having talked freely to the invalid 
for some time, took their leave without seeing him. 
In the evening, after they were gone, we found that 
this unfortunate though well- intended visit was 
occasioning great distress to Okotook, who talked 
for two hours almost incessantly about " Arnalooa's 
having seen him," which, it seems, ought not to have 
been the csise. What misfortune was to be appre- 
hended in consequence of this event we could not 
learn ; but he spoke of it in a kind of agony, and 
was evidently labouring under the influence of 
some powerful though absurd superstition respect- 
ing it. Towards night he suffered a dreadful 
bleeding at the nose, followed by much sickness at 

Y 
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the stomach, which, together with the phantom of 
Araalooa, which still haunted his imagination, com- 
bined to make him extremely unwell for some hours. 
The next day, however, he was free from complaint 
of any kind, and began once more to put on a 
smiling countenance. 

The caulking of our bows being now completed, 
the ships were released from the ice by sawing 
round them ; an operation which caused them to 
rise in the water six inches and a half, in conse- 
quence of the increased buoyancy occasioned by the 
winter's expenditure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Increased Extent of open Water in the Offing — A Travelling 
Party despatched to the north ward^ — Unsuccessful Attempt 
to raise Vegetables on Shore — Decease of James Pringle 
— A Party of Esquimaux build Huts near the Ships- 
Return of the Travellers, and Account of their Journey — 
First Appearance of the Plants — Birds become numerous 
— Commence cutting a Canal through the Ice for liberating 
the Ships — Illness and Decease of John Reid and William 
Souter — Breaking up of the Ice in the Bay — Account of 
Winter Island — Abstract of Observations made there. 

As there was an increased extent of open water in 
the offing, and the weather being now, to all appear- 
ance, tolerably settled, I determined on sending 
away our travelling party under Captain Lyon. It 
consisted of Lieutenant Palmer, five seamen, and 
three marines, the whole being victualled for twenty 
days, and furnished with a tent, fuel, and every other 
convenience of which such a journey would admit. 
The baggage was placed on light sledges, resembling 
those used by Captain Franklin on his late journey 
to the shores of the Polar Sea, made out of staves 
shaved thin, six feet eight inches long, fourteen 
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inches broad, and turned up before. Being secured 
entirely with thongs of hide sunk by grooves into 
the wood to keep them from wearing, they were 
perfectly flexible, so as to be in no danger of break- 
ing on uneven ground. It is astonishing to see 
with what ease such a sledge is dragged along, the 
friction of so considerable a surface being more than 
compensated by its passing over the snow without 
sinking. Each individual of the party was furnished 
with one of these, which also served to sleep and 
sit upon ; the weight dragged by each of the men 
being about one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
that of the officers from ninety to ninety-five. Each 
person had also a pair of snow-shoes, a deer-skin 
jacket and boots for sleeping in, and another pair of 
boots of water-tight seal-skin. 

The general tenor of Captain Lyon's instructions 
was, "after crossing to the continent, to proceed 
along that coast to the northward, carefully examin- 
ing any bend or inlet he might meet with, so as to 
leave no doubt, if possible, of its actual extent and 
communications, thereby preventing the necessity 
of the ships entering it on their arrival there." I 
added also, the necessary directions for remarking 
every thing of interest relating to the tides, and the 
natural productions of the country ; and I limited 
Captain Lyon to the end of the month in returning, 
to avoid the possibility of detaining the Expedition. 

Their preparations being completed, our travellers 
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left the ships under a salute of three cheers from 
both the crews, and accompanied by a large party 
of officers and men to assist them for the first few 
hours. A day or two after their departure, a supply 
of provisions was lodged at the garden, according to 
a plan previously agreed on, in case of our being 
forced out to sea with the ice before their return. 
Arrangements were also made for putting an officer 
and two men on shore as a guard to this as well as 
to the clock, tent, or any other articles that might 
be left behind, in the event of an occurrence of this 
nature'. 

It now became too evident that the climate with 
which our gardeners had to contend, would not 
allow them to furnish us with many ounces of vege- 
table substance, in any reasonable time to which our 
stay here might be prolonged. A register-thermo- 
meter left for four-and-twenty hours under the 
glasses of the beds (they can scarcely be called hot- 
beds) ranged from 25° tolOO°,the frames being closely 
covered with Russia mats after sunset. The only 
water we could procure for the seeds was by melting 
snow ; and it would have made a horticulturalist 
smile to see a fire of turf made daily at our garden for 
this purpose. The snow-drift too had not yet ceased 
to be an additional annoyance, half a day's labour 
being sometimes required after the snow had eeased, 
to admit the sun's rays, by removing it from the 
frames. 

Y 3 
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On the Idth, at noon, the thermometer, in the 
sun, stood at 55°, that in the shade being at 27°. 
At seven in the evening, the electrometer was tried 
in the usual manner, without any effect being per- 
ceptible on the gold leaf. On the following evening, 
when the wind had backed to the southward, and 
the sky was overcast with clouds, it was again tried 
with no greater success, and the chain was now 
removed from the mast-head, the ships being nearly 
ready for sea. 

In the course of the forenoon of the 15th, a 
message to our medical gentlemen announced the 
fall of James Pringle, one of the seamen of the 
Hecla, from her mizen-top-mast head to the deck ; 
and in a few minutes after. I was much shocked in 
receiving Lieutenant Hoppner's report of his death, 
no sign of life having indeed appeared in him from 
the first moment of his fall. On examination it was 
found that the base of the skull was fractured, and 
the neck also dislocated. A grave was directed to 
be dug near the observatory, and arrangements were 
made for the funeral taking place on the following 
Sunday. 

On the 16th, Ewerat, with his wife and family, 
arrived at the ships, bringing with them all their goods 
and chattels, and with the intention of taking up 
their abode upon the ice near us. They accordingly 
built their hut about a hundred yards from the 
Fury's stern, but whether with the view of living 
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upon US, or the seals that frequent the bay, we were 
at first at a loss to conjecture. Ewerat*s household 
consisted not only of his own family, but also of 
Appokiuk and Itkamuk, the former of whom having 
no husband, and the latter no relative, they both 
seemed to be fairly " on the parish." Besides this 
establishment, a second, on a smaller scale, also 
made its appearance in our neighbourhood, Con- 
sisting of a very little man named Koo-il^p-ti-tJ:, 
nick-named by the sailors, "John Bull," and his 
pretty little wife Amatoda, whose zeal in bringing 
up her husband's share of the sea-horses I have 
before described. These persons, being eight in 
number, had determined on travelling to Amitioke 
for the ensuing summer, influenced, probably, in 
some degree, by the hope of falling in with us again, 
as they knew that we were going in that direction. 
Be this, however, as it may, it was soon evident that 
they intended making the most of us while we 
remained neighbours ; for on the 1 7th, though the 
weather was favourable, and they had no food of 
their own, they made no effort to procure any, 
except from the ships, to which the women brought 
their otkooseeks for bread-dust Though I objected 
to encouraging this, and told them we should give 
them nothing if they did not also labour for them- 
selves, they were all such favourites with our people 
that I believe they found it answer very well ; con- 
triving not only to get plenty of food, but also a 
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number of useful presents. They made, indeed, 
some return for this, by the usual barter of mittens, 
of vrhich our people were now furnished vnth an 
abundant supply. 

A great deal of snow fell in the course of the last 
two days, and our unfortunate gardens were once 
more buried beneath it. On the evening of the 
16th, something like small rain was falling for a few 
minutes, being the first we had seen this season : 
but it soon assumed the less equivocal form of sleet, 
the thermometer being at 31^. 

18th. — The observations on the rise and fall of 
. the tide had been constantly made and registered 
throughout the winter, and were continued till the 
ships were ready for sea. This part of the pheno- 
menon we were, therefore, well acquainted with, and 
had found it very regtilar. In the set of the tides, . 
however, (the most perplexing question, in my 
opinion, which a navigator in an unknown sea has 
to solve,) we found much greater difficulty to obtain 
the desired information^ The sea having been 
occasionally open for days together, it could not be 
said that, even during the winter, opportunities did 
not occur of settling this point— at least, of making 
observations on the direction of the current, with 
reference to the times of high and low water by the 
shore. Notwithstanding this, however, it was im- 
possible to discover from our register any thing like 
that regularity in the set of the stream which, with 



BO considerabls a rise of tide, (amountUig at the 
equinox to nearly sixteen feet,) is observed in other 
parts of the world. Our former eiperienee had 
indeed, taught oa to expect that some irregulantj 
would be produced by the influence of the niads, 
which here, in a. degree unknown in any hut the 
icy seas, tend immediately to produce a Buperfieial 
current in the water, and, conBCfjueutty, to set in 
motion any floating body, by whicli a mark may be 
taken, in order to observe the direction of the 
stream. Bven this, however, did not seem sufficient 
to account for the singular fact, that fiequently, for 
twenty hours out of the four-and'twenty, the stream 
set to the southward, even against a breeze from 
that quarter, though, of course, more decidedly bo 
when the wiod was northerly. The only way, 
therefore, in which we could venture upon any con- 
clusion as to the true direction of the flood-tide, 
was from the circumstance of the stream generally 
setting to the southward at a rate somewhat less 
rapid upon the ebb than on the flood, by which it 
appeared that the latter came from the northt^rd. 

On the IfHh, after an impressive sermon delivered 
by Mr. Fbher, the last mournful duties were per- 
formed over the remains of our deceased shipmate. 
The procession consieted of all the seamen, marines, 
and officers of both ships, and Ihe ensigns and pen- 
dants remained lowered during the rest of a day 
distinguished lo us by this sad event. Nothing 



worthy of notice occMtted till the tivcniug of die 
S 1st, when sooa after eight o'clock. Captain Ljon 
and his party were seen on their return over Ihe 
hills, and, being met by a number of the officers and 
men from the ships, arrived on board before ten, 
when I was happy to find our travellers in good 
health, excepting a litlle snow-blindness and " foot- 
foundering," oF whieh they soon reeo-sered. The 
result of this journey of Captain Lyon's served to 
exeite very reasonable hopes that he bad seen the 
norlh-«aBtern extreme of the great peninsula, round 
which we entertained the most sanguine expecta* 
tions of shortly finding the desired passi^ into the 
Polar Sea. 

On the 23rd, our neighbours the Esquimaux, who 
had long, by tlieir own aecount, been setting off 
for Ainitioke, at length began in earnest to pack 
up for their dejjarture. As soon as their prepara* 
tiona were finished, 1 sent for them all on board. 
and gave them one of their own sledges, of which 
they were much in want, for carrying their goods, s 
couple of boarding-pikes, some knives, and several 
tin canisters filled with bread-dust, for their journey. 
These presents had scarcely been made them, when 
we had reason to apprehend so sudden an influx of 
wealth might produce serious effects, especially 
upon the women, whose joy threw them into immo> 
derate flts of laughter, almost amounting to hy»- 
terics, which were succeeded by a flood of t^ars. 
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The men seemed thankful, though leas noisy, in the 
expresBion of their acknowledgmenls. As soon as 
aome degree of composure was restored, we, accom- 
panied tbem to tbeir baggage, which they had 
atowcd on two of the small travelling sledges given 
them by Captain Lyon, hut which they now shifted 
to their own. When all was ready, and some other 
valuable presents had been added to their stock by 
Captain Lyon, they proceeded to the northward, 
the women assisting to drag^ the sledge, for they 
had only one lai^e dog and one puppy. On taking 
their departure, these good-humoured and ever- 
cheerful people greeted us with three cheers in the 
true Kabloona style, a mode of salutation they bad 
witnessed once or twice among us, anil frequently 
practised for their amusement and ours. On the 
S4tb, we found they had only proceeded a few 
miles, as "John Bull" once more made his ap- 
pearance on board, and returned to his corapaniona 
in the evening. From ihia specimen of their 
travelling, of which we had as yet little experience, 
we had great reason to hope that their days' 
joumeya would be found but short ones, and that 
therefore our distance round the north-eaatem point 
of the American continent was not very consider- 
able. The anow felt softer, and more melting was 
going, on to-day than on any before observed, 
though only a few black tips of the rocks were yet 
visible on shore. The animals now began (o 
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appear in greater numbors ; for on the 25th, a flock 
of uearly two huiidred long-ttiiled ducks were 
swimming about in the open water to the Bouth-east 
of the point. Some of the Esquimaux who came 
from the nearest western village also reported 
having seen a great many rcio-deerj but tbej had 
not yet succeeded in killing any. 

At the close of the month of May it was a matter 
of general observation, and of course of general 
regret, how few Bymptoms of thawing had yet 
appeared, either on shore or on the ice. Naturally 
pursuing our usual comparison with the circum- 
Btancei of the former winter passed in these regions, 
it was impossible not to recollect that Melville 
Island had, on the same day two years before, 
advanced full as far as the country now before ua 
in throwing off its winter covering. The parts of 
the land which were now the most bare were the 
smooth round tops of the hills, on which here and 
there occurred a little pool of water, from which, 
taking all together within half a mile round the 
ships, we should at this time have had great 
difficulty in filling half a tun. There were also on 
the lower lands a few dark uncovered patches, 
looking, when viewed from the hills, like islets in aa 
extensive sea. Vegetation seemed labouring to 
commence, and a few tufts of the' laxifraga oppoiiti- 
folia, when closely examined, discovered some Ngns 
of life. A botanist, in short, might have considered 



vegetation as begun, but in the popular accepLati 
of the word it certainly had not. Such ^ 
stale of things ou shore at the conclusion of tl 
month n! May. Upon the ice appearances ^ 
not more promising. Except in the im medial 
neighbourhood of the sbips, where, from the c 
Etant tramphng', and the laying of various sto 
upon the ice; some heat had artificially been ah-"" 
Borhed, it would have been difRcult to point out in 
what respect any advances towards dissolution had 
been made upon the upper surface, where f 
seven inches of snow yet remained in every p 
Here, agtun, without any undue partiality for 
old winter-(]uarters, it was natural as well : 
able to bear in mind, that before tliis time we ha^ 
there experienced' ae vera] hours of hard rain, than 
which nothing proves more effectual in dissolving- 
the ice. The consequence vaa, that for the last 
week in May, at Melville Island, the surface ofth^H 
ice had assumed quite a green appearance ; w 
here it was still as white aa a covering of bi 
could make it. 

Under these circumstances I came to the detet 
minatioii, now that the ships were ready for sea, vt 
try what could be effected towards their releaa^H 
by sawing and cutting the ice ; for it was vest 
to see open water daily in the offing, end not I 
able Ui take advantage of it. Arrangements 
therefore made for getting every thing, except the- ■ 
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tent and instruments, on board the next day, and 
for commencing this more laborious occupation on 
the following Monday. 

We were not the only inhabitants of these 
regions that seemed to think it high time for the 
summer to have arrived, for there was to-day quite a 
general muster of the birds about the island. A 
great many ducks and silvery gulls, two swans, two 
pair of ring-plovers, several ravens and grouse were 
seen, besides the usual flocks of the cheerful little 
snow-buntings. Mr. Ross killed a raven and a pair 
of grouse ; the former of these was quite black, and 
one of the latter, a female bird, had a few speckled 
feathers on each wing, the tail being black near the 
tip. Captain Lyon was out for several hours with 
his gun, and met with eight rein-deer, but found 
them too wild to be approached. The thermometer 
got up to 41° in the warmest part of the day, but 
remained so high as this only for a short time, a 
light breeze of wind immediately bringing it down 
to 35°. 

On the 1st of June, having launched a boat at 
the mouth of the bay, I went to sound in that 
neighbourhood and along the eastern side of the 
island, preparatory to marking out the intended 
canal. We now found that the heavy ice at the 
entrance of the bay, on its south-east side, was 
aground on rocks, having on them in several parts 
only seventeen feet water at low tide ; and in one 
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which till now had been eoveitd by Ihe ice 
ow, ihe gneJBs peeped aboye the surfiice at 
hulF-flbb. On the eastern side of the islaud, along 
which we rowed two or three miles, the soundings 
are regular and deep in most pJaces near the shore. 
A good deal of ice still remained attached lo the 
land 1 bnt as far as we could distinguish to the 
N.N.E. there was a lane of eleur water wide enough 
f<ir the navigation of the ships. We met with large 
flocks of king, eider, and long-tailed ducks, the two 
former species having made their appearance onljr 
a day or two before. From this time we generall; 
procured a few ducks daily for the use of the 
ships, the whole being served in lieu of other meat, 
accorduig to the " game laws" already established. 
We saw besides numbers of the larui argentatui, 
and at the mouth of the bay, in seven faUiomt 
water, a fish, Eupposed to be a salmcm, three feet 
lung, swimming near the bottom. The clearness of 
the water here allowed the rocks at the bottom to 
be plainly distinguished at that depth. 

On the 2nd, at three p.m., a thin white cloud was 
observed to extend across the northern sky, froni 
north-east to south-west, being then about 65° hig'h 
in the centre. The whole of the heavens to tlie 
southward of this was covered with a similar kind 
of cloud, that to the northward exhibiting a clear 
blue sky. The edge, which was well deBned, farmed 
B very perfect arch, and here the cloud was much 
/.•2 



more dense tbaa m any other place, reiuiuding one 
of a veil of gauie, of whiuh there were more folds 
in that part than else« here. Though the wind was 
with ua at W.b.N., it blew gently over to the 
S.S.E, Btitl retaining its perfect and continuoui 
arch-like forin at the margin. In a quarter of an 
hoar it bad got 20" od the fouth side of the zenith, 
in forty minutes was only 25° high, ajid in aii hour 
an<] a quarter had totally disappeared beneath the 
southern horizon, leaving the whole of the heavens 
perfectly cloudless. Tliia was the mo»t Bttiking 
phenomenon of the kind we had ever witnessed, 
and while the arch remained oeai the zenith this 
magnificent canopy bad a singularly grand and 
imposing appearance. 

On the morning of the Srd, at six a.m., both Clie 
ships' companies, under their respective officers, 
were set to work upon the ice. A line was accu- 
rately marked out from each of the Fury's quarters, 
where they were fifty feet apart, diverging to two 
hundred and fifty at the edge of tlie &oe, the latter 
being distant from the ships two thousand and 
twenty feet, or just one-third of a nautical mile. 
It was proposed to make a cut throt^h the ice with 
the saws, along the two lines thus marked out, 
and then a transverse section here and there, the 
divergency of the sides being intended to facilitate 
the removal of the pieces thus detached, by first 
pulling them out with strong purchases, and then 
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floating them down the canal to the sea without. 
Nothing could exceed the alacrity with which this 
laborious work was undertaken, and continued daily 
from six in the morning till eight at night, with the 
intermission only of meal-times : nor could anything 
be more lively and interesting than the scene which 
now presented itself to an observer on the south- 
east point. The day was beautifully clear, the sea 
open as far as the eye could stretch to the north- 
ward, and the "busy hum" of our people's voices 
could at times be heard mingling with the cheerful, 
though fantastic songs with which the Greenland 
sailors are^accustomed at once to beguile their 
labour, and to keep the necessary time in the 
action of sawing the ice. The whole prospect, 
together with the hopes and associations excited 
by it, was, to persons cooped up as we had been, 
exhilarating beyond conception. 

In the course of the first week we had completed 
the two side cuts, and also two shorter ones in the 
space between the ships; making in all a length 
of two thousand three hundred feet on each side of 
the intended canal, the thickness of the ice being 
in general four feet, but in one or two places (where 
the junction of the sea-ice vnth the bay-floe occa- 
sioned some squeezing) above ten feet and a half, 
scarcely allowing our longest saws to work. La- 
borious as this part of the operation had been, we 
soon found it likely to prove the least troublesome 
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of the whole ; for ou endeavouring; to pull a 
pieces in the maimer at first inteniJed, every effbft 
fkiled, till at length we were reduced to the necesaitj 
of cutting each block diag-onallj before it could be 
moved from ila place. After a week's experience, 
we also learned thai much time had beon fost in 
completing- the whole of the lateral cut9 at once; 
tbi these, partly from frost, and partly by the 
closing- tog-ether of the sides of the canal, all 
required sawing a second and in some places even 
a. third time. It was surprising: also to see how 
powerful a resiatauce was occasioned by the 
"sludge" produced in sawing, or aB*the sailom 
called it, the "saw-dust," continuing in tlie cut itnd 
appearing to act like oil interposed between two 
plates of glass, in keeping the masses united. In 
some cases also, a saw was squeezed so tight by 
the pressure of the ice in the cut, that it became 
necessary to anlor a second in order to release it, 
by sawing out a circular plug of ice completely 
round iL Fatiguing as this work proved to the 
men, I directed it to be continued to-day, the sea 
remaining so open on the outside as to gpive every 
encouragement to our exertions. 

Wliile we were thus making trial of what i 
could effect towards our release, nature seemed to 
be more than usually taidy in rendering her assial- 
ance. The snow was still leaving the land by very 
slow degrees, and ioaie small rain fell fur a short 
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time on the 7th, but the mean temperature of the 
twenty-four hours seldom rose above the freezing 
point. So small, indeed, was the quantity of water 
now to be obtained on shore, that, being apprehen- 
sive of actually going to sea without any in the 
holds, each ship commenced melting snow in her 
coppers for filling the tanks, the crews being neces- 
sarily put on an allowance till this was somewhat 
advanced. The first flower of the saxifrctga oppo^ 
sitifolia was brought on board as a matter of curi- 
osity by our botanists, on the 9th, or one day later 
than it made its appearance at Melville Island in 
1820. 

One of our people, in walking over the island, 
met with a swan's nest, which Captain Lyon went 
out to see, and made a drawing of it. It was built 
of^ moss-peat, being no less than five feet ten 
inches in length, four feet nine inches wide, and 
two feet deep. The hole of entrance in the top 
was eighteen inches wide. Two eggs, each weigh- 
ing about eight ounces, were found in the nest, in 
which the old birds were also sitting at first, but 
too wild to be approached. The eggs are of a 
cream or brownish white colour, in some parts a 
little clouded by a darker tinge. The female 
subsequently laid a third egg, and soon afterwards 
both birds appeared to have wholly deserted the 
nest. 

In the second week our progress with the canal 
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had been considerable, it being now completed 
within two hundred yards of the Fury's stern. As 
the men had continued this cold and wet work 
without intermission for thirteen days together, 
they were now allowed a half holiday, of which 
they began to stand in need. Several patients, as 
might have been expected, had been added to the 
sick lists of both ships ; but by timely and skilful 
attention the complaints had hitherto been over- 
come. The opening we had already made in the 
ice now rendered it so much weaker, and, conse- 
quently, so much more liable to disruption than 
before, that I considered it prudent to remove the 
tent, observatory, and instruments on board, as we 
might at any time have been forced to sea without 
a moment's warning. Mr. Fisher, therefore, having 
completed the desired observations, everything was 
re-embarked except the transit instrument and 
meridian mark, these being left to the last for 
continuing the determination of the rates of the 
chronometers. Among the things now brought on 
board were the garden-frames, from which about 
four pounds of wretched Tpem-leaves, and mustard 
and cress, had been produced in each garden, by 
dint of nine weeks' labour and attention. 

At the conclusion of the day's labour on the 
19th, we had every prospect of getting to sea in 
forty-eight hours more ; but early on the following 
morning, when the ebb, or north-easterly tide had 



made, and whs assisted bv a breeze I'rom t 
ward, the whole body of sea-ice came forcibly in 
contact wich the bay-floe i which was now bo wea^M 
ened by our culting, as to at>lit the whole way froi* 
the edge up to the Hecln's stem, a little to the w 
ward uF the canal, the latter being ehuoBt im 
diately closed with a coasideruble crush, hut Hithonfc 
affecting the ships which lay beyond 
closing of our artificial canal had the effect o 
partially opening a natural one at the place whetW'H 
ihe ice had just been detaciied \ hut as this 
incomplete, coming graduuity up to a point astei 
the Hecla, we were at a loss to know on whit 
the two our labour would best be employed, 
attempt was first made by four strong purcha* 
stretched from side to aide across the new crack, U 
pull the parts together again, and thus to leave oa( 
original canal in slatu qua. All our power, hoivi 
ever, being insufficient to accomplish this, y 
menced with the saws upon tbe upper part of t] 
crack, with the intention of widening it aufficientlt^ 
for the passage of the ships. In this work w 
made considerable pn^ess when, towards evening, 
it was perceived that this was now closing, and our 
former canal re-opening by the action of the wind 
and dde. Relinquishing our last attempt, therefore 
we lost no time in floating some heavy pieces of 
ice into the canal, to serve as wedges for keeping 
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the sides apart, in case of any fresh pressure from 
without again disposing them to close. 

The fog still continued and some heavy rain fell 
at night, both of which made a striking alteration in 
the appearance of the land and ice. The snow, 
which was before hard enough to bear a man in 
walking, now allowed him to sink almost to the 
middle ^ and after this time the water was very 
abundant on shore, occurring in numerous small 
streams and ponds in almost every part. 

At two A. M. on the 21st, the piece of the floe 
which formed the separation between the two canals 
drifted bodily outwards, as far as the rocks at the 
mouth of the bay and the ice that lay upon them 
would permit, taking with it a heavy-grounded 
mass that lay near the Hecla, and on which it had 
before been turning as on a pile or pivot : shortly 
after a second mass on the eastern side of the canal 
broke off, the separation taking place upon the line 
where the ice had been weakened by the sand we 
had laid upon it. Our work was now at an end, 
and we had only to wait for a northerly or westerly 
wind to release us from our present " besetment," 
for, in fact, it was now nothing more. Directions 
were therefore given for closely watching the motion 
of the ice, both from the ships, as well as by regular 
visits to the shore, at the end of every watch. 

It now becomes my painful duty to turn from 
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these busy occupations, where animation, cheeiM- 
ness, and hope prevailed, to the sad and solemn 
scenes of sickness and death ; for, with both of 
these did it please the Almighty to visit us at this 
period! William Souter, quarter-master of the 
Fury, who, in the early part of this week, had com- 
plained of a slight sickness at the stomach, and 
having been quite relieved, was in consequence dis- 
charged to duty, was again, on the morning of the 
21st, affected in a similar manner while on deck. 
Mr. Ross observing that he was unwell, desired him 
to go below, to which at first Souter objected, saying 
that it would soon go off; but Mr. Ross very 
properly, in compliance with my general orders on 
this head, insisted on his going to Mr. Skeoch. He 
was soop relieved by the treatment which Mr. 
Edwards adopted, and continued well till the night 
of the 22nd, when some dangerous symptoms having 
appeared and continued for several hours, Mr. 
Fisher, of the Hecla, was on the following clay 
called in on a consultation. In the evening of the 
2t)rd, the symptoms once more appeared to assume 
a less threatening aspect, and a hope was indulged 
that no inflammation in the bowels had yet taken 
place, which there had before been great reason to 
apprehend. As the ship was ready for s^a, and no 
work of any consequence remained to be done, 
every thing was kept as quiet as possible on board. 



that the patient mi^ht Buffer no disturbance." 
tiK 24th, Souter's alarming aymptoDis bad 
sutjaided, that increasing hopea were entertained of 
his continuing to do well. ThcBt flultering appeAT- 
anees, honcTer, received a. Eudden check about 
noou vo the 25th, aher which lime he beKBn 
rapidly, though gradually, to droop, and 
MX and seven in the evening: breathed Ilia last. 

The impossibilitj of removing' Souter from the 
eick bay, after the last alarming change took places 
rendered his death, or rather tile convulsive strugglM 
which for some houie preceded that event, a dread^ 
trial to poor Reid, whose state had for some time 
past beeo scarcely better, the diliicidty in ha breath* 
ing having increased to a moat distressing degree. 
Worn out as he was by bodily suffering aod extreme 
debility, iL is probable that the depresaion of spirila 
occasioned by Souter's denth served to hasten hie 
own dissolution, which took place about the same 
hour the following evening. The alow degrees by 
which Reid's death had been long approaching, had 
served in some measure to prepare his mind for 
that awful event, though, like other conautnpUve 
penions, he would somelimea entertain very san- 
guine hopes of his recovery, and this he continued 
to do till about ihe time of Souter's illness. When 
Souter was dying, Reid remarked that he should 
not be long after him ; and on the 26th, when 
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Mr. Fisher had attended and prayed with him, he 
said that he should go at one bell (half-past six), 
and then enumerated all his clothes to one of the 
men, who, at his request, wrote them down for him. 
After four o'clock he did not speak, and gradually 
sinking expired at the time he had mentioned. 

On the 28th, the remains of our deceased ship- 
mates were committed to the earth, with every 
solemnity that so mournful an occasion demanded. 
They were interred in one grave, on a rising ground 
a few hundred yards from the sea to the north- 
eastward of the ships. A handsome tomb of stone 
and mortar was built over the spot, having at one 
end a stone let in, with the usual information 
engraved on it. The sides were plastered with a 
kind of viscous clay found in ^ne of the ponds, and 
the top covered with tufts of the purple saxifrage. 
The duties of the ships now permitting it. Captain 
Lyon employed^ his men in building a similar tomb 
over the grave of Pringle. 

Scarcely had these melancholy duties been per- 
formed, when the wind, which had been stationary 
at south for several hours, began to veer a little to 
the westward, and the weather gradually to clear 
up ; and by six p. m., a fresh breeze blew from the 
W.S.W., so that we had now every reason to expect 
an almost immediate opening of the ice. It is 
remarkable, that previous to this change the winds 

A A 
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had been almost constantly between the S. E. and 
E.N.E. for ten days ; a circumstance we had never 
before experienced in these seas, and which cer- 
tainly produced more melting than a period of two 
months would have done with the wind to the 
northward and westward. The alteration which 
the surface of the land had undergone in this 
interval is indeed almost inconceivable, except to 
those who have experienced the rapidity with 
which such changes do take j lace, when once they 
fairly begin in these regions. The whole aspect of 
the island was so thoroughly metamorphosed, in 
consequence of the disappearance of the snow, that 
the very spots on which we had been in the fre- 
quent habit of walking for the last nine months, 
could now scarcely be recognised ; and I believe 
not one among us, if removed from Winter Island 
in May, and brought back in July, would, from the 
mere aspect of the lai^d, have very easily discovered 
the scene of our winter's rambles. 

Previously to Jeii.uig our present winter-quarters, 
I shall remark that Winter Island is ten miles and 
a half in length from N.W.b.N. to S.E.b.S., and 
its average breadth from eight to ten miles. It is 
what seamen call rather low land ; the height of 
the S.E. point, which I named Cape Fisher, out of 
respect to our chaplain and astronomer, being 
seventy-six feet, and none of the hills above three 
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times that height. The outline of the land is 
smooth, and in the summer, when free from snow, 
presents a brown appearance. Several miles of 
the north-west end of the island are so low and 
level, that when the snow lay thick upon it, our 
travellers could only distinguish it from the sea by 
the absence of hummocks of ice. 



A a2 
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CHAPtER X. 

Departure from Winter Island — Meet with some Esquimaux 
travelling to the Northward — Obstructions and Danger 
from the Ice and Tides — Discovery of the Barrow River 
and its Fall — Favourable Passage to the Northward — 
Arrival off the Strait of the Fury and Hecla — Progress 
opposed by a fixed Barrier of Ice — Communicate with the 
Natives of Igloolik — Unsuccessful Attempts to get be- 
tween the Ice and the Land — ^Land upon the Calthorpe 
Islands— the Fury drifted by the Ice between two Islands 
— Account of a Journey performed in Sledges up aai 
Inlet to the Westward. 

The gale, which had for some time been blowing 
from the northward, veered to the N. W. b. W., and 
increased in strength on the 1st of July, which soon 
began to produce the effect of drifting the ice off 
the land. In the course of the day, a wide lane of 
water was thus opened to the eastward of the island, 
but the weather was too inclement to think of mov- 
ing the ships. The wind continued to blow vei*y 
hard during the night, with snow and sleet, but 
began to moderate about four a. m. on the 2nd. At 
six o'clock, the report from the hill being favourable, 
[ and the wind and weather now also sufl&ciently so, 
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we moved out of our winter's dock, which was indeed 
in part broken to pieces by the swell that had lately 
set into the bay. At seven we made sail, with a 
fresh breeze from W.N.W., and having cleared the 
rocks at the entrance of the bay, ran quickly to the 
northward and eastward. At noon we had Adder- 
ley's Bluff due north of U3, distant eight miles, and 
from Captain Lyon's chart and description easily 
recognised Point Elizabeth beyond it. We now 
found that the land was completely lined with ice, 
extending, in most places, from two to five miles to 
seaward, and apparently attached to the shores as 
firmly as any we had seen. The part next the land 
consisTing of a strip one or two miles in width, was 
smooth and level, and covered with numerous ponds 
of water, all which showed it to have been of the 
last winter's formation. The outer band of ice was 
of the " hummocky " kind, which I have shown to 
be produced by external pressure, or by the cement- 
ing together of a number of broken masses left in 
the autumn by the succeeding winter's frost. The 
ice in the offing was also of the latter kind, and 
drifting rapidly about with the tides, leaving us a 
navigable channel varying in width from two miles 
to three or four hundred yards. 

The ice remained close till half-past four a. m. on 
the 3rd, when, after having sent a boat to sound, we 
cast off and ran along the margin of the floe. In 
an hour and a half we were obliged again to make 

A a 3 
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fa^t, to allow a stream of ice to drift past us with the 
tide, after which we once more pushed forward for 
a short time. 

The closeness of the ice again obliging us to 
make fast, we soon after perceived a party of people 
with a sledge upon the land-floe. I therefore sent 
Mr. Bushnan with some of our men to meet them 
and to bring them on board, being desirous of ascer- 
taining whereabouts, according to their geography, 
we now were. We found the party to consist, as 
we expected, of those who had taken leave of us 
forty days before, on their departure to the north- 
ward, and who now readily accompanied our people 
to the ships ; leaving only Togolat's idiot-boy by 
the sledge, tying him to a dog and the dog to the 
ice. As soon as they came under the bows, they 
halted in a line, and, according to their former pro- 
mise, gave three cheers, which salutation a few of 
us on the forecastle did not fail to return. As soon 
as they got on board they expressed extreme joy at 
seeing us again, repeated each of our names with 
great earnestness, and were indeed much gratified 
by this unexpected rencontre. Ewerat being now 
mounted on the plank which goes across the gun- 
wales of our ships fojr conning them conveniently 
among the ice, explained in a very clear and pilot- 
like manner, that the island which we observed to 
lie off Cape Wilson was that marked by Iligliuk in 
one of her charts, and there called Awlikteetinky pro- 
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nouDced by Ewerat OwHtt^e'Week, On asking how 
many days' journey it was still to Aroitioke, they 
all agreed in saying ten ; and back to Winter Island 
oonooktoot (a great many), so that we had good rea- 
son to hope we were not far from the former place. 
I may at once remark, however, that great caution 
is requisite in judging of the information these people 
give of the distances from one place to another, as 
expressed by the number of seeniks (sleeps) or days' 
journeys, to which in other countries a definite value 
is affixed. No two Esquimaux will give the same 
account in this respect, though each is equally de- 
sirous of furnishing correct information ; for besides 
their deficiency as arithmeticians, which renders the 
enumeration of ten a labour, and of fifteen almost 
an impossibility to many of them, each individual 
forms his idea of the distance according to the sea- 
son of the year, and, consequently, the mode of 
travelling in which his own journey has been per- 
formed. Instances of this kind will be observed in 
the charts of the Esquimaux, in which they not only 
differ'from each other in this respect, but the same 
individual differs from himself at different times. It 
is only, therefore, by a careful comparison of the 
various acco .'nts, and by making allowance for the 
different circumstances under which the journeys 
have been made, that these apparent inconsistencies 
can be reconciled, and an approximation to the 
truth obtained. 
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Many of our officers and men cordially greeted 
these poor people as old acquaintance they were 
glad to see again, and they were loaded as usual 
with numerous presents, of which the only danger 
to be apprehended was lest they should go mad on 
account of them. /The women screamed in a con- 
vulsive manner at everything they received, and 
cried for five minutes together with the excess of 
their joy ; and to the honour of " John Bull ** be it 
recorded, he sent by one of the men as he left the 
ship a piece of seal-skin, as a present to Parree, 
being the first offering of real gratitude, and without 
any expectation of return, that I had ever received 
from any of them. I never saw them express more 
surprise than on being assured that we had left 
Winter Island only a single day ; a circumstance 
which might well excite their wonder, considering 
that they had themselves been above forty in reach- 
ing our present station. They had obtained one 
rein-deer, and had now a large seal on their sledge, 
to which we added a quantity of bread-dust that 
seemed acceptable enough to them. As our way 
lay in the same direction as theirs, I would gladly 
have taken their whole establishment on board the 
ships to convey them to Amitioke, but for the un- 
certain nature of this navigation, which might eventu- 
ally have put it out of my power to land them at 
the precise place of their destination. The ice again 
opening, we were now obliged to dismiss them after 
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half an hour's visit, when, having run to the Hecla's 
bows to see Captain Lyon and his people, they 
returned to their sledge as fast as their loads of 
presents would allow them. 

We continued our progress northward, contend- 
ing with the flood-tide and the drifting masses of 
ice ; and the difficulties of such a navigation may 
be conceived from the following description of what 
happened to us on the 9th. 

At half-past eight on the morning of the 9th, a 
considerable space of open water being left to the 
northward of us by the ice that had broken off the 
preceding night, I left the Fury in a boat for the 
purpose of sounding along the shore in that direc- 
tion, in readiness for moving whenever the Hecla 
should be enabled to rejoin us. I found the sound- 
ings regular in almost every part, and had just 
landed to obtain a view from an eminence, when I 
was recalled by a signal from the Fury, appointed 
to inform me of the approach of any ice. On my 
return, I found the external body once more in rapid 
motion to the southward with the flood-tide, and 
assuming its usual threatening appearance. For an 
hour or two the Fury was continually grazed, and 
sometimes heeled over by a degree of pressure 
which, under any other circumstances, would not 
have been considered a moderate one, but which the 
last two or three days' navigation had taught us to 
disregard, when compared with what we had reason 
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almost every moment to expect. A little before 
noon a heavy floe, some miles in length, being pro- 
bably a part of that lately detached from the shore, 
came driving down fast towards us, giving us serious 
reason to apprehend some more fatal catastrophe 
than any we had yet encountered. In a few mi- 
nutes it came in contact, at the rate of a mile and a 
half an hour, with a point of the land-ice left the 
preceding night by its own separation, breaking it 
up with a tremendous crash, and forcing number- 
less immense masses, perhaps many tons in weight, 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, from whence 
they again rolled down on the inner or land side, 
and were quickly succeeded by a fresh supply. 
While we were obliged to be quiet spectators of 
this grand but terrific sight, being within five or six 
hundred yards of the point, the danger to ourselves 
was twofold ; first, lest the floe should now swing 
in, and serve us much in the same manner ; and 
secondly, lest its pressure should detach the land- 
ice to which we were secured, and thus set us 
adrift and at the mercy of the tides. Happily, 
however, neither of these occurred, the floe remain- 
ing stationary for the rest of the tide, and setting 
off with the ebb which made soon after. In the 
meanwhile the Hecla had been enabled to get under 
sail, and was making considerable progress towards 
us, which determined me to move the Fury as soon 
as possible from her present situation into the bight 
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I had sounded in the morning ; where we made 
fast in five and a half fathoms alongside some very 
heavy grounded ice, one third of a mile from a 
point of land lying next to the northward of Cape 
Wilson, and which is low for a short distance next 
the sea. At nine o'clock a large mass of ice fell off 
the land-floe and struck our stem ; and a " calf" 
lying under it, having lost its superincumbent 
weight, rose to the surface with considerable force, 
lifting our rudder violently in its passage, but doing 
no material injury. 

Early in the morning of the 10th, the breeze 
having freshened up from the S.S.W., the prospect 
to the northward was truly gratifying ; and at fifteen 
minutes after one a.m., when the Hecia had nearly 
joined us, we made all sail along shore, soon deepen- 
ing the water to twenty fathoms, and afterwards to 
thirty-five, no bottom, at a distance of a mile and 
three-quarters from the land. Very little snow was 
now lying upon the ground, and numerous streams 
of water rushing down the hills, and sparkling in 
the beams of the morning sun, relieved in some 
measure the melancholy stillness which otherwise 
reigned on this desolate shore. At three a.m., we 
had sailed as near the end of the open water as we 
could safely venture, though in a sea without so strong 
a tide-way we might still, perhaps, have threaded a 
passage through the ice some miles farther. Here, 
however, it was indispensably necessary, if possible, 
to secure the ships before the strength of the flood- 
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tide should come on, and we accordingly hauled 
in-shore for that purpose. The land along vrhich 
we had been sailing was that from which the ice 
had beeen principally detached, so that we had 
doubts of finding either the means of holding fast or 
any security from driving on shore. On sending 
the boats to examine the soundings, however, both 
were fortunately discovered, there being abreast 
of the ships a number of heavy insulated masses 
of ice lying aground*, with small but sufficient 
patches of the land-floe within them still adhering 
to the beach. We here made fast in six fathoms, 
about a hundred yards from the shore, and vrere 
not sorry to obtain a little rest, as well as a tem- 
porary cessation from anxiety respecting the imme- 
diate safety of the ships. It was low water by the 
shore at fifty minutes past nine a.m., having fallen 
two feet in one hour and ten minutes. 

After noon, we landed to take a walk ; a number 
of rein-deer were seen, but they proved too wild for 
us, and birds were unusually -scarce. Captain 
Lyon picked up an Esquimaux lamp, curious on 
account of its being made of two pieces of red 
granite firmly cemented together, instead of pot- 
stone, as usual. 

At high water this evening, which took place at 

• These for distinction's sake we were in the habit of 
calling " bergs," though we saw none of the immense 
bodies properly so called, after reaching about the middle 
of Hudson's Strait. 
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four P.M., the berg on which our chief dependence 
was placed for security from external pressure* 
rolled completely over, but still held fast on the 
ground. By the swell thus occasioned, a disrup- 
tion of some of the land-ice also took place, which 
for some time threatened to carry us adrift. At the 
same time, a heavy floe coming in, promoted by its 
pressure this unwelcome disturbance, and releasing 
a " calf under the Fury*s stern, made it rise wdth 
considerable violence against her counter. The 
stream cable was now fastened round the berg, as 
the only remaining security against our being forced 
on shore, should the land-ice wholly desert us ; but 
the water falling from this time gave us some hours' 
respite. 

The northerly breeze kept the ice moving to the 
southward during the whole of the ebb-tide, as had 
been so often remarked before, showing how weak 
the stream of that tide is on this coast, compara- 
tively with the other, and the consequent necessity 
of holding on somewhere or other at all risks, when 
the state of the ice does not admit of making any 
progress to the northward. If the safety of a ship 
were alone to be consulted, it would undoubtedly 
answer that purpose most effectually to let her float 
about among the loose ice in the offing ; but a very 
few days* drift would in this case carry her to 
Southampton Island, and the labour of weeks thus 
be inevitably lost. 

B B 



On tlie ]-2lM, obwrving' an opening i[ 
like a river, I left the ship in a boat to eKamine tli^ 
aoundiugB of the coasL On approaching the open' 
ing, we fouDd bo atrimg a curreut setting' out of it, 
aa to induce me to tasle t^e water, which proved 
scarcely brackish : and a little closer in, perfectly 
fresh, though the depth waa from fourteen to fifteen 
bthoma. As this stream was a sufficient Becurity 
BgaiiiBt an; ice coming; in, 1 deterniined to aneh<^ 
the ships soiuewhere in its neighbourhood ; and 
having laid down a buoy in twelve fathom?, offthfl 
north point of the entrance, returned on board, 
when I found all the boats a-head endeavouring to 
tow the shi])s in-sbore. This could be effected, 
however, only by getting them across the stream of 
the inlet to the northern shore ; and here, finding 
some land-ice. the ships were secured late at night, 
after several hours of extreme labour to the people 
in the boats. 

Oil the morning of the 13th, the ice being stiU 
close in with the land just to the northward of ui 
determined on examining the supposed river in ' 
boata, and at the same time to try our luck with the 
seines, as the place appeared a likely one for salmon. 
Accompanied by several of the officers, therefore, as 
well aa by Captain Lyon in his own boat, I left the 
Fury at half-past eight, a.m., and was soon followed 
by a second boat from each ship. Immediately oa 
opening the inlet ne encountered a rapid ci 
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ting outwards, and after rowing a mile and a half to 
the N.W.b.W., the breadth of the stream varying 
from one-third of a mile to four or five hundred yards, 
came to some shoal water extending quite across. 
Landing on the south shore and hauling the boats 
up above high-water mark» we rambled up the banks 
of the stream, which are low next the water, but 
rise almost immediately to the height of about two 
hundred feet. As we proceeded, we gradually 
heard the noise of a fall of water ; and being pre- 
sently obliged to strike more inland, as the bank 
became more precipitous, soon obtained a fresh 
view of the stream running on a much higher level 
than before, and dashing with great impetuosity 
down two small cataracts. Just below this, how- 
ever, where the river turns almost at a right angle, 
we perceived a much greater spray, as well as a 
louder sound ; and having walked a short distance 
down the bank, suddenly came upon the principal 
fall, of whose magnificence I am at a loss to give 
any adequate description. At the head of the fall, 
or where it commences its principal descent, the 
river is contracted to about one hundred and fifly 
feet in breadth, the channel being hollowed out 
through a solid rock of gneiss. 

Afler falling about fifteen feet at an angle of 30° 
with a vertical line, the width of the stream is still 
narrowed to about forty yards, and then, as if 
mustering its whole force previous to its final de- 

B b2 



scent, is precipitated in one 
of water ulmost perpeiidiculiiT for ninety feet 
So Dearly, iudeed, ia the rock perpendicular, that 
we were enabled to let dnwn a sountling lead and 
Hue, for the puqioEe of measuring its actual height, 
while a man descended from crag to crag with a 
second Vine attac!ie<l to him, to see when the lead 
touched the water below, llie duehing of the 
water ftom such a height produced the usual accom- 
paniment of a cloud of spray, broad columns of which 
were constantly forced up, like the suceeBBive 
rushes of smoke from a vast furnace, and on tbu, 
near the top, a vivid iiit, or rainbow, was ocession- 
ally formed by the bright rays of an unclouded son, 
" The roaring of the mountain cataract," which Con- 
Blitutes a principal feature uf the sublime in sceneiy 
of this magnificent nature, was here almost deafening, 
and ae we were able to approach the head of the Gdl 
even as close as a single yard, the very rock aeetaed 
to suffer a concussiou under our feel. The i 
receives the water at tiie foot of (he fall is nearly of 
a circular form, and about four hundred yards 

L diameter, being rather wider than the river imn 
diotely below it. The iail is about thiee-quartf 
of a mile above our landing-place, or two miles and 
a quarter from the entrance of the river. 
After remaining nearly an hour, fixed as 
to the spot liy the novelty and magnificence of the 
jMsene before us, uu continued our walk upwards 
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along the banks ; and after passing the two smaller 
cataracts, found the river again increased in width 
to above two hundred yards, winding in the most 
romantic manner imaginable among the hills, and 
preserving a smooth and unruffled surface for a 
distance of three or four miles that we traced it to 
the south-west above the fall. What added ex- 
tremely to the beauty of this picturesque river, 
which Captain Lyon and myself named after our 
mutual friend, Mr. Barrow, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, was the richness of the vegetation, on its 
banks, the enlivening brilliancy of a cloudless sky, 
and the animation given to the scene by several rein- 
deer that were grazing beside the stream. Our 
sporstmen were fortunate in obtsdning four of these 
animals ; but we had no success with the seines, the 
ground proving altogether too rocky to use them 
with advantage or safety. The eider-ducks were 
here tolerably numerous, and we also met with some 
black-throated divers, golden plovers, and snow- 
buntings. On first entering the river two birds flew 
over our heads, appearing larger than eider-ducks, 
but with much less white on their backs and wings, 
and without the duck bill. On our return down 
the river, Captain Lyon landed on the opposite 
side, for the purpose of making a drawing of the 
fall in the best point of view ; and we then returned 
on board at thirty minutes past two p.m., after the 
most gratifying visit we had ever paid to the shore 
in these regions. 

B B 3 
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We found on our return that a fresh, southerly 
breeze, wl^h had been blowing for several hours, 
had driven the ice to some distance from the land ; 
so that at four p.m., as soon as the flood-tide bad 
slackened, we cast off and made all possible sail to 
the northward, steering for a headland, remarkable 
for having a patch of land towards the sea, that 
appeared insular in. sailing along shore. As we 
approached this headland, which I named after my 
friend Mr. Edward Leycester Penrhyn, the 
prospect became more and more enlivening ; for 
the sea was found to be navigable in a degree very 
seldom experienced in these regions, and, the land 
trending two or three points to the westward of 
north, gave us reason to hope . we should now be 
enabled to take a decided and final turn in that 
anxiously-desired direction. As we rounded Cape 
Penrhyn at seven p.m., we began gradually to lose 
sight of the external body of ice, sailing close along 
that which was still attached in very heavy floes to 
this part of the coast. A headland, four leagues to 
the northward of Cape Penrhyn, was named after 
Mr. Robert Brown, a gentleman with whose know- 
ledge and labours in the department of botany 
every naturalist is acquainted. Both wind and tide 
being favourable, our progress was rapid and unob- 
structed, and nothing could exceed the interest and 
delight with which so unusual an event was hailed- 
by us. Before midnight the wind came more off 
the land, and then became light and variable, after 
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which it settled in the north-west with thick weather 
for several hours. 

In the course of this day the walruses became 
more and more numerous every hour, lying in large 
herds upon the loose pieces of drift-ice ; and it 
having fallen calm at one p.m., we despatched our 
boats to kill some for the sake of the oil which they 
afford. On approaching the ice our people found 
them huddled close to, and even lying upon, one 
another, in separate droves of from twelve to thirty, 
the whole number near the boats being perhaps 
about two hundred. Most of them waited quietly 
to be fired at ; and even after one or two discharges 
did not seem to be greatly disturbed, but allowed 
the people to land on the ice nesCr them, and, when 
approached, showed an evident disposition to give 
battle. After they had got into the water, three 
were struck with harpoons and killed from the 
boats. When first wounded they became quite 
furious, and one, which had been struck from 
Captain Lyon's boat, made a resolute attack upon 
her, and injured several of the planks with its 
enormous tusks. A number of the others came 
round them, also repeatedly striking the wounded 
animals with their tusks, with the intention either 
of getting them away, or else of joining in the 
attack upon them. Many of these animals had 
young ones which, when assaulted, they either took 
between their fore-flippers to carry off, or bore 
away on their backs. Both of those killed by the 



Fury's bimW were females, and the weight « 
largest was liftecn hundred and two quarters nearlj ; 
but it was by no meanj remaTkable for the large- 
ness of its dimeosiona. Tbe peculiar barking noUe 
made by the walnia when irritated, may be beard, 
OD a calm day, with great distinctness at the dis- 
tance of two miles at least We found m usque t-ball* 
the moat certain and expeditious way of dispatching' 
then afler they had been once struck with the har- 
poon, the thickness of iheir skin being such, that 
whal&lances generally bend without penetrating it. 
One of these creatures being accidentally touched by 
one of the oara in Lieutenant Niaa's boat, took hold, 
of it "between ita flippers and forcibly twisting- it out 
of the mikn's hand, snapped it in two. They pro> 
dnced UB very little oil, the blubber being thin and _ 
poor at this season, but were welcomed in a tm.f 
that had not i)een anticipated ; for some quatters of 
this " marine beef," aa Captiun Cook has called iti 
being hung up fur steaks, the meat was not only 
eaten, but eagerly sought after on this and every 
other occasion throughout the voyage, by all tlioae 
among us who could overcome the prejudice 
arising chiefly Irom the dark colour of the flesb. 
In no other respect that I could ever discover, in the 
meat of the walrus when Iresh-killed in the slightest 
degree offensive or unpalatable. The heart.a^d 
liver are indeed excellent. t 

While our boats were thus engaged, a light a 
that had sprang up from the southward, gradually 
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increased, and as soon as our game was hoisted in 
we bore up under all sail along the land, which still 
continued so extremely low, that as the sun got 
round a-head we could scarcely distinguish its 
points, and ran along chiefly guided by the sound- 
ings. In the course of the night we passed 
thousands of walruses, large herds of which were 
lying with their young on almost every loose piece 
of ice we saw. At midnight we were abreast of 
three small islets, which I consider to be the 
northernmost of those called by the Esquimaux 
" Ooglit,** and so marked in'^ the chart We saw 
something like huts or tents upon them, but no 
other signs of inhabitants ; we know, however, that 
they are at times a principal resort of many of the 
Esquimaux ; and Iligliuk first directed our attention 
to them as the birth-place of her son. 

After an unobstructed night's run, during which • 
we met with no ice except in some loose " streams,** 
the water became so much shoalcr as to make it 
necessary to proceed with greater caution. Though 
the land along which we had been sailing had all 
been nearly equally low, we now began to decrease 
our soundings to nine, eight, and seven fathoms, 
and the water appeared much discoloured in some 
places. About this time also a great deal of high 
land came in sight to the northward and eastward, 
which, on the first inspection of the Esquimaux 
charts, we took to be the large portion of land called 
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Keiyuk'tarruoke% between which and the continent 
the promised strait lay that was to lead us to the 
westward. So far all was satisfactory ; but after 
sailing a few miles farther it is impossible to describe 
our disappointment and mortification in perceiving 
an unbroken sheet of ice extending completely 
across the supposed passage from one land to the 
other. It is important here to notice that our 
chief disappointment arose, not from the mere pre- 
sence of ice blocking up the desired passage, to 
which our most anxious hopes had long by antici- 
pation been directed, but from the nature of the ice 
which constituted our present impediment. This 
consisted of a floe so level and continuous, that a 
single glance was sufficient to assure us of the 
disagreeable fact, that it was the ice formed in its 
present situation during the winter, and still firmly 
attached to the land on every side. It was certain, 
from its continuous appearance for some miles that 
we ran along its' edge, that it had suffered no dis- 
ruption this season, which circumstauce involved 
the necessity of our awaiting that operation which 
nature seemed scarcely yet to have commenced in 
this neighbourhood, before we could hope to sail 



• This name being applied by the Esquimaux to several 
other portions of land, all of which arc insular, or nearly so, 
it is probable that the word simply signifies an island. 
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round the north-eastern point of the American 
continent. 

At thirty minutes past nine a.m. we observed 
several tents on the low shore immediately abreast 
of us, and presently afterwards five canoes made 
their appearance at the edge of the land-ice inter- 
vening between us and the beach. As soon there- 
fore as we had satisfactorily made out the position 
and state of the ice, I left the Fury in a boat, 
accompanied by some of the officers, and being 
joined by Captain Lyon, went to meet the Esqui- 
maux, being extremely desirous of learning from 
them all the particulars of our situation. We soon 
found by the cautious mannei in which the canoes 
approached us, that our Winter Island friends had 
not yet reached this neighbourhood. In a few 
minutes after we had joined them, however, a few 
presents served to dissipate all their apprehensions, 
if indeed people could be said to entertain any who 
thus fearlessly met us halfway ; and we immediately 
persuaded them to turn back with us to the shore. 
Being under sail in the boat, with a fresh breeze, 
we took two of the canoes in tow and dragged them 
along at a great rate, much to the satisfaction of the 
Esquimaux, who were very assiduous in piloting us 
to the best landing-place upon the ice, where we 
were met by several of their companions and con- 
ducted to the tents. Before we had reached the 
shore, however, we had obtained one very ioterest- 
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ing piece of information, namely, that it was Igloolik 
on which we were now about to land, and that we 
must therefore have made a very near approach to 
the strait which, as we hoped, was to conduct us 
once more into the Polar Sea. 

We found here two divisions of tents, there being 
eleven where we landed, and five more about half 
a mile to the northward. They were situated on a 
low narrow bank, not more than twenty feet above 
the level of the sea, and running along the island 
parallel to the beach, from which it is distant only 
a few yards. Within this bank were numerous 
ponds of water, and much swampy ground, and 
beyond these, at the back, the island gradually rises 
to a somewhat greater height. By the time we 
reached the tents we were surrounded by a crowd 
of men, women, and children, all carrying some 
trifling article, which they offered in barter, a busi- 
ness they seemed to understand as well, and to 
need, much more than their countrymen to the 
southward. It is pleasing, as well as remarkable, 
to find these people, even at our first intercourse 
with them, always appearing to entertain a sort of 
intuitive idea of the friendly disposition of the 
Kabloonas towards them, and of their wish as well 
as their ability to enrich them. No sooner, there- 
fore, is the first of these ideas confirmed by kind and 
friendly behaviour than they begin to try what they 
can get from their »tw visitors. We were, of 
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course, not backward in promoting a good under- 
standing by means of such presents as we had 
brought with us, but they seemed to have no idea 
of our giving them any thing gratis, always offering 
some trifle in exchange, and expressing hesitation 
and surprise when we declined accepting it. This 
was not to be wondered at among people who 
scarcely know what a free gifb is among themselves ; 
but they were not long in getting rid of all delicacy 
or hesitation on this score. 

The tents, which varied in size according to the 
number of occupants, consisted of several seal and 
walrus skins, the former dressed without the hair, 
and the latter with the thick outer coat taken off, 
and the rest shaved thin, so as to allow of the 
transmission of light through it. These were put 
together in a clumsy and irregular patchwork, 
forming a sort of bag of a shape rather oval than 
round, and supported near the middle by a rude 
tent-pole composed of several deer's horns or the 
bones of other animals lashed together. At the 
upper end of this is attached another short piece of 
bone at right angles, for the purpose of extending 
the skins a little at the top, which is generally from 
six to seven feet from the ground. The lower part 
of the tent-pole rests on a large stone, to keep it 
from sinking into the ground, and being no way 
secured, is frequently knocked known by persons 
accidentally coming against it, and -again replaced 

VOL, II. c c 
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upon the stone. The lower borders of the skins 
are held down by stones laid on them outside ; and 
to keep the whole fabric in an erect position, a line \ 
of thong is extended from the top, on the side 
where the door is, to a larger stone placed at some 
distance. The door consists merely of two flaps, 
contrived so as to overlap one another, and to be 
secured by a stone laid upon them at the bottom. 
This entrance faces the south or south-east ; and, 
as the wind was now blowing fresh from that quarter, 
and thick snow beginning to fall, these habitations 
did not impress us at first sight with a very fay curable 
idea of the comfort and accommodation afforded by 
them. The interior of the tents may be described 
in few words. On one side of the end next the door is 
the usual stone lamp, resting on any other rough 
stones, with the ootkooseek, or cooking pot suspended 
over it ; and round this are huddled together, in 
great confusion, the rest of the women's utensils, 
together with great lumps of raw sea-horse flesh 
and blubber, which at this season they enjoyed in 
most disgusting abundance. At the inner end of 
the tent, which is also the broadest, and occupy- 
ing about one-third of the whole apartment, their 
skins are laid as a bed, having under them some of 
the andromeda tetragona when the ground is hard, 
but in this case placed on the bare dry shingle. 
Comfortless as these simple habitations appeared to 
us in a snow-storm, they are in general not deficient 
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in warmth as summer residences ; and being easily 
removed from place to place, they are certainly well 
suited to the wants and habits of this wandering 
people. When a larger habitation than usual is 
required, they contrive, by putting two of these 
together, to form a sort of double tent, somewhat 
resembling a marquee, and supported by two poles. 
The difference between these tents and the one I 
had seen in Lyon Inlet the preceding autumn, 
struck me as remarkable, these having no wall of 
stones around them, as is usual in many that we 
have before met with, nor do I know their reason 
for adopting this different mode of construction. 

Even if it were not the natural and happy dispo- 
sition of these people to be pleased, and to place 
implicit confidence wherever kind treatment is 
experienced, that confidence would soon have been 
insured by our knowledge of their friends and 
relations to the southward, and the information 
which we were enabled to give respecting their late 
and intended movements. This, while it excited in 
them extreme surprise, served also at once to 
remove all distrust or apprehension, so that we soon 
found ourselves on the best terms imaginable. In 
return for all this interesting information, they gave 
us the names of the different portions of land in 
sight, many of which being recognised in their 
countrymen's charts, we no longer entertained a 
doubt of our being near the eastern entrance of the 

c c 2 
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strait to which all our hopes were directed. We 
now found also that a point of land in sight, a few 
miles to the southward of the tents, was neeur that 
marked Ping-it-ka^lik on Ewerat's chart, and that, 
therefore, the low shore along which we had been 
constantly sailing the preceding night was certainly 
a part of the continent. 

By the time we had distributed most of our 
presents, and told some long stories about Winter 
Island, to all which they listened with eager delight 
and interest, we found the weather becoming so 
inclement as to determine us to make the best of 
our way on board, and to take a more favourable 
opportunity of renewing our visit to the Esquimaux. 
The weather became more severe, and the wind 
drew more directly upon the ice, as we rowed out, 
so that the signal guns, fired occasionally by the 
ships, to point out their situation to us, were less 
and less distinctly heard. After pulling out for an 
hour and a half. Captain Lyon, who had a boat's 
crew composed of officers, and had, unfortunately, 
broken one of his oars, was under the necessity of 
returning to the shore. My anxiety lest the ships 
should be ventured too near the shore, from a desire 
to pick up the boats, induced me to persevere an 
hour longer, when the wind having increased to a 
gale, which prevented our hearing any of the guns, 
I reluctantly bore up for our former landing-place. 
So rapidly, however, had the sea broken up the 
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whole margin of the land-ice, that this could no 
longer be recognised, and it was with our utmost 
exertions that we at length succeeded in reaching 
any part of the fixed floe, in consequence of the 
quantity of loose and drifting masses now occupying 
its margin. In forcing through these, the boat was 
stove by a sharp corner of a piece of ice, and was 
full of water up to the thwarts when we reached the 
grounded ice. After repairing this damage and 
securing the boat, we walked to the shore, where I 
was happy to see the Hecla*s boat safely hauled up. 
Captain Lyon and his party having quartered them- 
selves at the southern tents, we took up our lodgings 
at the others, to which we were welcomed in the 
kindest and most hospitable manner. That we 
might incommode the Esquimaux as little as possi- 
ble, we divided into parties of two in each tent, 
though they would willingly have accommodated 
twice that number. Immediately on our arrival 
they offered us dry boots, and it was not long before 
we were entirely " rigged out " in their dresses, 
which, thoroughly drenched as we were by the sea, 
proved no small comfort to us. With these, and a 
seal-skin or two as a blanket, we kept ourselves 
tolerably warm during a most inclement night ; and 
the tents, which but a few hours before we had 
looked upon as the most comfortless habitations 
imaginable, now afforded us a sufficient and most 
acceptable shelter. 

c c 3 
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The evening was passed in dealing out our infor- 
mation from the southward, and never dicl any 
arrival excite more anxious inquiries than those we 
were now obliged to answer. So intimate was the 
knowledge we possessed respecting many of their 
relationships, that by the help of a memorandum 
book in which these had been inserted, I believe we 
almost at times excited a degree of superstitious 
alarm in their minds. This sort of gossip and 
incessant chattering and laughing continued till 
near niidnight, when the numerous visitors in our 
tents began to retire to their own, and to leave us 
to our repose. 

Awaking at four a.m. on the 17th, I found that 
the weather had moderated and cleared up, and the 
ships soon after appearing in sight, we called our 
boat's crew up and sent one of the Esquimaux round 
to the other tents to inform Captain Lyon of our 
setting out. Several of the natives accompanied us 
to our boat, which they cheerfully helped us to 
launch, and then went round to another part of the 
beach for their own canoes. A thick fog had come 
on before this time, notwithstanding which, how- 
ever, we managed to find the ships, and got on 
board by seven o'clock. Five canoes arrived soon 
after, and the wind being now light and variable, we 
lay-to for an hour to repay our kind friends for the 
hospitable reception they had given us. After sup- 
plying them abundantly with tin canisters, knives. 
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and pieces of iron hoop, we hauled to the north- 
eastward to continue our examination of the state 
of the ice, in hopes of finding that the late gale had 
in this respect done us some service. 

Lieutenant Nias informed me on my return that 
the ships had, as I apprehended, experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in beating off the shore and the 
ice, upon which the gale had directly blown with a 
good deal of sea. The Hecla had indeed been once 
driven upon the margin of the floe, where she 
remained in a very awkward situation for half an 
hour, and then fortunately effected her escape ; after 
which, by carrying a press of canvass, both ships 
succeeded in gaining an offing, though not without 
much fatigue from constant wet and exertion. 

I cannot delay any longer to remark how valu- 
able the geographical information received from the 
Esquimaux had now proved to us, especially at this 
particular crisis. On our arrival off Igloolik we had 
suddenly been arrested in our progress by an impe- 
netrable barrier of ice, appearing to occupy the 
entrance of a large inlet or strait, leading in the very 
direction in which it was our business to seek and 
to force a passage. On tracing the northern land, 
as far as the ice would permit, we now had it in 
sight reaching over nearly the whole extent of the 
eastern horizon, and almost to a south bearing, ren- 
dering it at least as likely as not that it would be 
found to continue as &r as Fox*s Farthest, or even 
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to join the land in that neighbourhood. It is true 
that, in any case, nothing short of actual examina- 
tion was to be deemed conclusive or admissible by 
usf and that therefore it was our business to wait till 
such examination could be effected ; but who that 
can place himsqjf for a moment in our situation will 
fail to appreciate the value of that information which 
left no doubt of the geographical position of the 
lands before, us, as respected the existence of the 
strait, and thus saved us the inconceivable suspense 
and anxiety which entire ignorance on this subject 
would not fail to have occasioned ? 

Finding that a further examination of the eastern 
lands could not at present be carried on, without 
incurring the risk of hampering the ships at a time 
when, for aught that we knew, the ice might be 
breaking up at the entrance of the strait, we stood 
back to the westward, and having fetched near the 
middle of Igloolik, were gratified in observing that 
a large " patch " of the fixed ice * had broken off 
and drifted out of sight during our absence. At 
nine a.m. we saw eleven canoes coming off from the 
shore, our distance from the tents being about four 
miles, where our soundings were from eleven to 
twelve fathoms, having shoaled gradually in the 



• The expression ** fixed ice " appearing l)etter suited to 
our present obstacle than that of "land ice," I shall in future 
adopt it in speaking of this bairier. 
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last two or three miles from forty-two to that depth. 
As the new line of ice left us something to examine, 
we bore up along' its edge for that purpose, as well 
as to avoid the disturbance of our friends,^who were 
approaching us with loud shouts during the time of 
divine service. After this the wind backed more to 
the southward, and thick snow coming on so as to 
prevent our seeing ahead, we hove-to for the canoes, 
which had in the meantime communicated with the 
Hecla. We now hoisted two of them on board, 
their owners Kd-kee and Nu-ydk-ka being very well 
pleased with the expedient, to avoid damaging them 
alongside. Above an hour was occupied in endea- 
vouring to gain additional information respecting the 
land to the westward, and the time when we might 
expect the ice to break up in the strait, after which 
we dismissed them with various useful presents, the 
atmosphere becoming extremely thick with snow, 
and threatening a repetition of the same inclement 
weather as we had lately experienced. 

On the 23rd we went on shore to pay another 
visit to the Esquimaux, who came down on the ice 
in great numbers to receive us, repeatedly stroking 
down the front of their jackets with the palm of 
the hand as they advanced, a custom not before 
mentioned, as we had some doubt about it at Win- 
ter Island, and which they soon discontinued here. 
They also frequently called out Hma, a word which, 
according to Heame, signifies in the Esquimaux 
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language, " What cheer ?** and which Captain 
Franklin heard frequently used on first accosting 
the natives at the mouth of the Copper-mine River. 
It seems to be among these people a salutation 
equivalent to that understood by these travellers, or 
at least some equally civil and fnendly one, for 
nothing could exceed the attention which they paid 
us on landing. Some individual always attached 
^ himself to each of us immediately on our leaving 
the boat, pointing out the best road, and taking us 
by the hand or arm to help us over the streams of 
water or fissures in the ice, and attending us wher- 
ever we went during our stay on shore. 

The day proving extremely fine and pleasant, 
everything assumed a different appearance from that 
at our former visit, and we passed some hours on 
shore very agreeably. About half a mile inland of 
the tents, and situated upon the rising ground be- 
yond the swamps and ponds before mentioned, we 
found the ruins of several winter habitations, v«?hicb, 
upon land so low as Igloolik, formed very conspicu- 
ous objects at the distance of several miles to sea- 
ward. These were of the same circular and dome- 
like form as the snow-huts, but built with much 
more durable materials, the lower part or foundation 
being of stones, and the rest, of the various bones 
of the whale and walrus, gradually inclining inwards 
and meeting at the top. The crevices, as well as 
the whole of the outside, were then covered with 
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turf, which, with the additional coating of snow, in 
the winter, serves to exclude the cold very effectu- 
ally. The entrance is towards the south, and con- 
sists of a passage ten feet long, and not more than 
two in height and breadth, built of flat slabs of 
stone, having the same external covering as that of 
the huts. The beds are raised by stones two feet 
from the ground, and occupy about one-third of the 
apartment at the inner end, and the windows and a 
part of the roofs had been taken away for the con- 
venience of removing their furniture in the spring. 
It was a natural inference, from the nature of these 
habitations, that these people, or at least a portion 
of them, were constant residents on this spot, which 
indeed seemed admirably calculated to afford in 
luxurious profusion all that constitutes Esquimaux 
felicity. This, however, did not afterwards prove 
to be absolutely the case ; for though Igloolik (as 
perhaps the name may imply) is certainly one of 
their principal and favourite rendezvous, yet we 
subsequently found the island entirely deserted by 
them at the same season. 

In every direction around the huts were lying 
Innumerable bones of walruses and seals, together 
with skulls of dogs, bears, and foxes, on many of 
which a part of the putrid flesh still remaining, sent 
forth the most offensive effluvia. We were not a 
little surprised to find also a number of human 
skulls lying about among the rest, \>ithin a few 
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yards of the huts ; and were somewhat inclined to 
be out of humour on this account with our new 
friends, who not only treated the matter with the 
utmost indifference, but on observing that we were 
inclined to add some of them to our collections, 
went eagerly about to look for them, and tuaibled, 
perhaps, the craniums of some of their -own relations 
into our bag without delicacy or remorse. In vari- 
ous other parts of the island we soon after met with 
similar relics no better disposed of ; but we had yet 
to learn how little pains these people take to place 
their dead out of the reach of hungry bears or 
anatomical collectors. 

We found here a very abundant vegetation, 
which is much favoured by the numerous streamlets 
and ponds, as well as by the manure afforded by the 
permanent residence of the Esquimaux near this 
spot. In some places were many hundred yards 
of square space covered with moss of a beautiful 
soft velvet-like appearance, and of a bright gpreen 
coldur, such as I never saw before ; and perhaps, 
indeed, moss cannot well be more luxuriant. I 
shall have abundant opportunities of speaking more 
in detail of the natural productions of this island, 
with which we unfortunately became much better 
acquainted than we wished. 

The account we gave of our visit to the shore 
naturally exciting the curiosity and interest of those 
who had not yet landed, and the ice remaining 
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unchanged on the 24th, a couple of boats were 
despatched from each ship, with a large party of 
the officers and men, while the ships stood off and 
on. On the return of the boats in the evening, I 
found from Lieutenant Reid that a new family of 
the natives had arrived to-day from the main land, 
bringing with them a quantity of fine salmon and 
venison, of which some very acceptable samples 
were procured for both ships. Being desirous of 
following up so agreeable a kind of barter, I went 
on shore the next morning for that purpose, but 
could only procure a very small quantity of fish 
from the tent of the new-comer, a middle-aged, 
noisy, but remarkably intelligent and energetic 
man, named Toolemak, After some conversation, 
we found from this man, that in order to obtain a 
fresh supply of fish, three days would be required ; 
this prevented my putting in execution a plan of 
going out to the place where the fish were caught, 
which we at first understood to be near at hand. 
We therefore employed all our eloquence in 
endeavouring to procure a supply of this kind by 
means of the Esquimaux themselves, in which we 
at length so far succeeded, that Toolemak promised, 
for certain valuable considerations of wood and 
iron, to set out on this errand the following day. 

The weather being remarkably fine and pleasant, 
we amused ourselves for an hour or two in paddling 
about in canoes in a small lake, and soon found 
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that the art is not so difficult to acquire as their 
unsteadiness at first inclines one to suppose. A 
great deal undoubtedly depends on the habit of 
keeping the body in a central and erect position, 
and care should also be taken to avoid touching 
the rim of the hole, because this, from its height, 
acts as a lever in oversetting the canoe. They 
are by no means, however, so ** crank " as they 
appear, easily coming down to their " bearings," 
but then requiring considerable force to press 
them farther. The greatest difficulty we experi- 
enced in the management of them was to prevent 
"broaching to" when going before the wind, the 
rower sitting so near the centre as to exert his 
power to great disadvantage in turning their heads 
in any direction. Paddling head to wind is by far 
the most easy and pleasant. Nothing is more likely 
to overset a canoe than what we call ** catching a 
crab" with the paddle, which is therefore to be 
carefully avoided ; but I believe that any seaman 
might, after a few months' practice, render himself 
as expert as the Esquimaux in the management of 
these frail coracles, at least for every purpose to 
which they are commonly applied. 

Shortly after I returned on board. Captain Lyon 
made the signal " to communicate with me," for the 
purpose of offering his services to accompany our 
fisherman on his proposed journey, attended by 
one of the Hecla's men ; to which, in the present 
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unfavourable state of the ice, I gladly consented, 
as the most likely means of procuring information 
of interest during this our unavoidable detention. 
I therefore gave Captain Lyon an order to this 
effect, directing his attention to the acquirement of 
geographical and natural knowledge ; and to pre- 
vent the possibility of occasioning detention to the 
Expedition, limiting the time of his absence to the 
morning of the 30th. Being equipped with a small 
tent, blankets, and four days' provision, Captain 
Lyon left us at ten p.m., when I made sail to 
re-examine the margin of the ice. 

We employed the following day in examining 
Tern Island, and having seen all that this little spot 
produced, we sailed over to the eastern islands^ 
which I named the Calthorpe Islands, out of 
respect to Lord Calthorpe. They had attracted 
our attention by two of them appearing at a distance 
to be of the primitive formation, which had for. some 
time forsaken us. Finding that a great deal of ice 
had been detached and drifted away since our last 
attempt in this neighbourhood, we were now enabled 
to approach the middle island of the three as near 
as the depth of water would admit ; and in the 
evening made the ships fast to the fixed ice in twelve 
fathoms, at the distance of a long mile from the 
shore. The depth was regular, and the bottom good 
in every part 
. On the 28th, after divine service, we landed on 
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the middle island, which was found to be composed 
of gneiss rock, and in every respect a counterpart 
of Winter Island in its other mineral productions. 
To save Iligliuk's credit, who had described these 
islands as inhabited, we found the south end covered 
with winter huts of precisely the same kind and 
materials as those described at Igloolik, but so over- 
grown with long rich grass as to indicate their 
having been two or three years deserted. Num- 
berless skulls and bones were lying about them as 
usual, and some stone lamps and glass beads had also 
been left among the ruins. Leading firom the huts 
towards the highest part of the island, was a curious 
path made by the natives, two feet in width, and 
formed by removing the stones in places where they 
were naturally abundant, and where the ground v^as 
bare, by placing two regular and parallel rows at 
that distance apart. The only conjecture we could 
form respecting the use of this artificial road v^as 
that it might be intended for a deer path, (those 
animals preferring a regular or beaten track to any 
other,) by which means the Esquimaux might perhaps 
kill them from their ambush of stones. From the 
top of this island, which is not more than a mile in 
length, we obtained a commanding view and good 
angles of all the surrounding lands. Immediately 
to the eastward appeared a piece of low land that 
seemed insular, with a great extent of coast of the 
same kind at the back of it, which we could trace 
til] lost in the distance. ' 
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It blew fresh from the eastward during the night, 
with continued rain, all which we considered favour- 
able for dissolving and dislodging the ice, though 
very comfortless for Captain Lyon on his excursion. 
The weather at length clearing up in the afternoon, 
I determined on beating to the eastward, to see if 
more of the land in that direction could be made out 
than the unfavourable position of the ice would 
permit at our last visit. In the meantime, I directed 
Lieutenant^ Hoppner to stand over to Igloolik in 
the Hecla, to see if Captain Lyon had returned, and 
if not, to leave an officer with a small party at the 
tents, with signals to announce his arrival. The 
Fury then made sail and stood to the eastward, 
encountering the usual strength of tide off the 
south-west point of Tangle Island, and soon afler a 
great quantity of heavy drift-ice, apparently not 
long detached from some land. In endeavouring 
to beat between this and the island, which is very 
shoal on that side, we gradually decreased our 
soundings every tack, till we had only four fathoms 
and a half, at the distance of a full mile from the 
shore. To avoid the risk of grounding in this rapid 
tide- way, we were then obliged to bear away for a 
narrow " neck" to leeward, through which the ship 
was at length forced, and we soon got into clear 
water beyond. 

I determined to avoid, if possible, the entangle- 
ment of the Fury among the ice, which now sur- 
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rounded her on every side, and to stand back to 
Igloolik to hear what information Captain Lyon's 
journey might have procured for us. Before we 
could get into tolerably clear water, however, we 
had to run several miles to the southward, and then 
hoping to sail without farther incumbrance, shaped 
a direct course for Igloolik. 

At the distance of one-third of a mile from Tangle 
Island, where we immediately gained the open sea 
beyond, we observed the Hccla standing towards 
us, and rejoined her at a quarter before eleven, 
when Captain Lyon came on board to communicate 
the result of his late journey, of which he furnished 
me with the following account, accompanied by a 
sketch of the lands he had seen, as far as the 
extremely unfavourable state of the weather would 
permit. 

" Accompanied by George Dunn, I found Toole- 
mak on landing, who welcomed us to his tent, in 
which for two hours it was scarcely possible to 
move, in consequence of the crowd who came to 
gaze at us. A new deer-skin was spread for me, 
and Dunn having found a comer for himself, we all 
lay down to sleep, not, however, until our host, his 
wife, their little son, and a dog, had turned in beside 
me under cover of a fine warm skiu, all naked 
except the lady, who with the decorum natural to 
her sex kept on a part of her clothes. It rained 
incessantly during the night, and the morning of 
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the 26th was in consequence very unfavourable for 
our purposed expedition. At ten a. m. we started, 
and found the sledge on a beach near the southern 
ice. Four men were to accompany us on this 
vehicle, and the good-natured fellows volunteered 
to carry our luggage. A second sledge was under 
the charge of three boys who had eight dogs, while 
our team consisted of eleven. The weather was so 
thick that at times we could not see a quarter of a 
mile before us, but yet went rapidly forward to the 
W.N.W., when, after about six hours, we came to a 
high bold land and a great number of islands of 
reddish granite, wild and barren in the extreme. 
We here found the ice in a very decayed state, and 
in many places the holes and fissures were difficult, 
if not dangerous to pass. ' At the expiration' of 
eight hours our impediments in this respect had 
increased to such a degree as to stop our farther 
progress. Dunn, the old man, and myself therefore 
walked over a small island, beyond which we saw a 
sheet of water, which precluded any farther advance 
otherwise than by boats. At about three miles 
west of this were two bluffs separated by an apparent 
strait of half a mile in width, on the other side of 
which lay a flat field of ice, over which was land in 
the distance. 

" In the hope that the morning would prove 
more favourable for our seeing the land, the only 
advantage now to be derived from our visit since 
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the fishing place was not attainable, it was decided 
to pass the night on one of the rocky islands. The 
Esquimaux having brought no provision with them, 
I distributed our four days* allowance of meat in 
equal proportions to the whole party, who afterwards 
lay down to sleep on the rocks, having merely a 
piece of skin to keep the rain from their faces. In 
this comfortless state they remained very quietly for 
eight hours. Our little hunting- tent just held Dunn 
and myself, although not in a very convenient man- 
ner, but it answered the purpose of keeping us dry, 
except from a stream of water that ran under us all 
night. 

" The morning of the 27th was rather fine for a 
short time, and we saw above thirty islands, which 
I named Coxe's Group, varying in size from one 
hundred yards to a mile or more in length. Two 
deer were observed on the northern land, which 
was called Khead'Laghioo by the Esquimaux, and 
Toolemak accompanied Dunn in chase of them. 
One was killed by the latter, as he informed me, in 
consequence of the old man's lying behind a stone, and 
imitating the peculiar bellow of these animals, until 
it was led by its curiosity to come within a short gun- 
shot. On crossing to bring over our game, we 
found the old Esquimaux had skinned and broken 
up the deer after his own manner, and my com- 
panions being without food I divided it into shares. 
The entrails and paunch I was about to leave on 
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the plain, but was reminded by the anxious looks of 
the natives, that these ofPals are described by Crantz 
as delicacies, under the name of Nerooka, or * the 
eatable,' an appellation which also distinguishes 
them at Igloolik. I accordingly assigned these 
choice morsels to a young man of our party, who 
bore them off in triumph. 

" Arriving on the ice, a skin was taken from the 
sledge as a seat, and we all squatted down to a 
repast which was quite new to me. In ten minutes 
the natives had picked the deer's bones so clean 
that even the hungry dogs disdained to gnaw them 
a second time. Dunn and myself made our break- 
fast on a choice slice cut from the spine, and found 
it so good, the wind-pipe in particular, and at dinner- 
time we preferred the same food to our share of the 
preserved meat which we had saved from the pre- 
ceding night. Of the nerooka I also tasted a small 
portion, on the principle that no man who wishes to 
conciliate or inquire into the manners of savages 
should refuse to fare as they do. I found this sub- 
stance acid and rather pungent, resembling as near 
as I could judge a mixture of sorrel and radish 
leaves. I conceive that the acidity recommends it 
to these people. 

" As we sat I observed the musquitoes to be very 
numerous, but they were lying in a half torpid state 
on the ice, and incapable of molesting us. I obtained 
the meridian altitude, which gave the lat. 69° 26^ 48" 
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N. ; the western extreme of Igloolik bearing E.S.E. 
about fourteen miles. Soon after noon we set for- 
ward on our return, and, without seeing any object 
but the flat and decaying ice, passed from land to 
land with our former celerity, dashing through large 
pools of water much oftener than was altogether 
agreeable to men who had not been dry for above 
thirty hours, or warm for a still longer period. Our 
eleven dogs were large fine-looking animals,- and an 
old one of peculiar sagacity was placed at their 
head by having a longer trace, so as to. lead them 
over the safest and driest places, for these animals 
havg a great dread of water. The leader vi-as 
instant in obeying the voice of the driver, who did 
not beat, but repeatedly talked to and called it by 
name. It was beautiful to observe the sledges racing 
to the same object, the dogs and men in full cry, and 
the vehicles splashing through the water with the 
velocity of rival stage coaches. 

" We were joyfully welcomed to the dwelling of 
Ooyarra, whose guest I was now to become, and 
the place of honour, the deer-skin seat, was cleared 
for my reception. His two wives, K^ti^nido-kJiitik 
and Aim-ruTMit, occupied one end, for it was a 
double tent ; while at the opposite extremity the 
parents of the senior wife were established. The 
old mother Now-kit'tjoo assisted the young woman 
in pulling off our wet clothes and boots, which 
latter, being of native manufacture, she new-soled 
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and mended without any request on our side, coii^ 
sidering us as a part of the family. Our knapsacks 
and clothes being wet, we gladly turned, in presence 
of a dozen or more of visitors, into our blanket- 
bags, which had been better preserved. Dunn slept 
in the little tent to watch our goods, and I had a 
small portion of Ooyarra's screened off for me by a 
seal's skin. Tired as I was, sleep was denied me ; 
for I was obliged on the arrival of each new set of 
people to answer their questions as to how I 
possibly could have got into the bag, the manner in 
which 1 had wrapped it round me for warmth 
leading them/ to suppose I was sewed up in it. My 
host and his wives having retired to. another tenU 
and my visitors taking compassion on me, I went 
comfortably to sleep ; but at midnight was awakened 
by a feeling of great warmth, and to my surprise 
found myself covered by a large deer-skin, under 
which lay my friend, his two wives, and their 
favourite puppy, all fast asleep and stark naked. 
Supposing this was all according to rule, I left 
them to repose in peace, and resigned myself to 
sleep. 

" On rising, Dunn and I washed with soap in a 
pond, which caused great speculations amongst the 
bye-standers, on some of whom we afterwards per- 
formed miracles in the cleansing way. A large 
assemblage being collected to hear me talk of Ney- 
uning-Eitua, or Winter Island, and to see us eat, 
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the women volunteered to cook for us ; and as we 
preferred a fire ivthe open air to their lamps, the 
good-natured creatures sat an hour in the rain to 
stew some venison which we had saved from our 
shares of the deer. The fires in summer, when in 
the open air, are generally made of bones pre- 
viously well rubbed with blubber, and the female 
who attends the cooking chews a large piece, from 
which, as she extracts the oil, the spurts it on the 
flame. At our meals I found every person much 
pleased with biscuit, which was supposed to be the 
dried flesh of the musk ox by those who had never 
seen that animal ; and it was with great difficulty I 
explained that it was made from the seeds of a 
little tree and pounded to its present state. 

** Afler noon, as I lay half asleep, a man came, 
and, taking me by the hand, desired Dunn to 
follow. He led to a tent, which, from the stillness 
within, I conjectured was untenanted. Several 
men stood near the door, and on entering I found 
eighteen women assembled and seated in regular 
order, with the seniors in firont. In the centre, 
near the tent-pole, stood two men, who, when I was 
seated on a large stone, walked slowly round, and 
one began dancing in the usual manner, to the 
favourite tune of " Amna aya." The second person, 
as I soon found, was the dancer's assistant, and 
when the principal had pretty well exhausted 
himself, he walked gravely up to him, and taking 
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his head between his hands, performed a ceremony 
called Koo-nikj which is rubbing noses, to the great 
amusement and amidst the plaudits of the whole 
company. After this, as if much refreshed, he 
resumed his performance, occasionally, however, 
taking a koonik to enliven himself and the specta- 
tors. The Tubbee, if I may be excused the ex- 
pression, was at length brought forward and put in 
the place of the first dancer, who rushed out of the 
tent, to cool himself. In this manner five or six 
couples exhibited alternately, obtaining more or 
less applause, according to the oddity of their 
grimaces. At length a witty fellow, in consequence 
of some whispering and tittering amongst the ladies, 
advanced and gave me the koonik, which challenge 
I was obliged to answer by standing up to dance, and 
my nose was in its turn most severely rubbed, to 
the great delight of all present. 

•* Having been as patient as could be wished for 
above an hour, and being quite overpowered by the 
heat of the crowded tent, I made a hasty retreat, 
after having distributed needles to all the females, 
and exacting kooniks from all the prettiest in return. 
A general outcry was now made for Dunn, a most 
quiet North countryman, to exhibit also ; but he 
having seen the liberties which had been taken with 
my nose, very prudently made his retreat, antici- 
pating what would be his fate if he remained. 

** During a short interval of fine weather, we hung 
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out our clothes to dry, and the contents of our 
knapsacks, instruments, knives, and beads were 
strewed on the ground, while we went inland to 
shoot a few ducks. We cautioned no one against 
thieving, and were so much at their mercy that 
every thing might have been taken without a 
possibility of detection, yet not a single article was 
found to have been removed from its place at our 
return. At night I was attended by the same bed- 
fellows as before ; the young puppy, however, being 
now better acquainted, took up his quarters in my 
blanket-bag, as from thence he could the more 
easily reach a quantity of walrus-flesh which lay 
near my head, and I was awakened more than once 
by finding him gnawing a lump hy my side. 

" On the morning of the 29th, I was really glad 
to find that the ships were not yet in sight, as I 
should be enabled to pass another day amongst the 
hospitable natives. While making my rounds, I 
met several others, who were also visiting, and who 
each invited me to call at his tent in its turn. 
Wherever I entered the master rose and resigned 
his seat next his wife or wives, and stood before me 
or squatted on a stone near the door. I was then 
told to " speak!" or in fact to give a history of all I 
knew of the distant tribe, which, from constant 
repetition, I could now manage pretty well. In 
one tent I found a man mending his paddle, which 
was ingeniously made of various little scraps of 
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wood, ivory, aiid bone, lasbed together. He put it 
into my hands to repair, taking it for granted that a 
Kabloona would succeed much better than himself. 
An hour afterwards the poor fellow came and took 
me by the hand to his tent, where I found a large 
pot of walrus flesh evidently cooked for me. His 
wife licked a piece and offered it, but on his saying 
something to her, took out another, and having 
pared off the outside, gave me the clean part, which, 
had it been carrion, I would not have hurt these 
poor creatures by refusing. The men showed me 
some curious puzzles with knots on their fingers, 
aud I did what I could in return. The little girls 
were very expert in a singular but dirty amusement, 
which consisted in drawing a piece of sinew up 
their nostrils and producing the end out of their 
mouths. The elder people were, for the most part, 
in chase of the tormentors, which swarmed in their 
head and clothes ; and I saw, for the first time, an 
ingenious contrivance for detaching them firom the 
back, or such parts of the body as the hands could 
not reach. This was the rib of a seal, having a 
bunch of the whitest of a deer's hair attached to 
one end of it, and on this rubbing the places which 
require it the little animals stick to it ; from their 
colour they are easily detected, and of course con- 
signed to the mouths of the hunters. 

" The weather clearing in the afternoon, one 
ship was seen in the distance, which diffused a 
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general joy amongst the people, who ran about 
screamin!^ and dancing with delight. While loung- 
ing along the beach, and waiting the arrival of the 
ship, I proposed a game at **leap frog," which was 
quite new to the natives, and in learning which 
some terrible falls were made. Even the women 
with the children at their backs would not be out- 
done by the men, and they formed a gprotesque 
party of opposition jumpers. Tired with a long 
exhibition, I retreated to the tent, but was allowed 
a very short repose, as I was soon informed that the 
people from the farthest tents were come to see my 
performance, and on going out I found five men 
stationed at proper distances with their heads down 
for me to go over them, which I did amidst loud 
cries of koyerma (thanks). 

** As the ship drew near in the evening, I per- 
ceived her to be the Hecla, but not expecting a 
boat so late, lay down to sleep. I soon found my 
mistake, for a large party came drumming on the 
side of the tent, and crying out that a * little ship ' 
was coming, and in fact I found the boat nearly 
on shore. Ooyarra's senior's wife now anxiously 
begged to tattoo a little figure on my arm, which 
she had no sooner done than the youngest insisted 
on making the same mark ; and while aU around 
were running about and screaming in the greatest 
confusion, these two poor creatures sat quietly down 
to embellish me. When the boat landed, a general 
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rush was made for the privilege of carrying our 
things down to it Awarunni, who owned the little 
dog which slept with me, ran and threw him as a 
pesent into the boat ; when, after a general koonik, 
we pushed off, fully sensible of the kind hospitality 
we had received. Toolemak and Ooyarra came on 
board in my boat, in order to pass the night and 
receive presents, and we left the beach under three 
hearty cheers. 

" Having given so long an account of my adven- 
tures, it is high time to turn to subjects of more 
importance to the Expedition. I had found the 
ice over which we passed flat, unbroken, but much 
decayed into holes. The general thickness was 
still from one to three feet, and amongst the islands 
much greater, owing to the packing incidental to 
the rise and fall of the tides. Astronomical or other 
observations for fixing the position of the land could 
not be obtained, in consequence of the state of the 
weather, which, with the kind of fatality that had 
attended all my excursions, had been more than 
usually severe and foggy. I had seen enough to 
awaken curiosity, but nothing to satisfy it ; there- 
fore it would be requisite for other visits to be made 
to a spot to which the Esquimaux attached some 
importance." 
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